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Introduction 



B n the yciirs since the introduction of the original Macintosh 

computer, one complaint was consistently leveled against Apple. 
T}je Macintosh cost too much. This criticism was only partially 
valid. PC-style machines — especially third-party IBM clones— definitely 
are less expensive. 

For the average user, however, this cost savings can be an illusion. Many 
people find the PC difficult to learn and use. They find the text-oriented 
operating system obscure and filled with commands that require 
memorization or frequent reference to a manual. Making changes to 
hardware or software often requires extensive knowledge of the 
machine’s hardware and operating principles or the senices of a person 
with such knowledge. 

These issues are being addressed on the PC side of the industry^ with the 
introduction and evolution of the Microsoft Windows operating system 
and IBM’s OS/2 operating system, which hold the promise of creating PC 
emironments that are easier to use and learn. Both s>^stems use many of 
the graphics-based ideas incorporated in the Macintosh operating 
system. Ironically, PC users are now discovering what Macintosh users 
have known for almost a decade: creating a friendly, general-purpose 
machine requires a greater investment in hardware. 

Although the Macintosh has for years been easier to learn and use, the 
higher cost of the Macintosh has been a hindrance to many prospective 
buyers. In 1990, Apple addressed this problem by introducing the Mac 
Classic along with two other, lower-cost machines. The combination of 
ease of use and lower cost has made the Mac Classic one of the hottest 
selling computers in Apple histor>^ 
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The day is coming when all computers will be accessible to the average 
user. The advantage of the Mac Classic is that it enables those of us who 
do not wish to be bothered with the technical aspects of computers to 
bring home a powerful and usehil machine for a modest investment 
today. 



A Brief History of the Mac Classic 

B any people have heard the story of Apple Computer’s household 
garage beginnings. What you may not know is that the history' of 
the Macintosh begins much further back in history'. 'Ilie concepts 
on w'hich the Macintosh rests began evolving in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Computers of that time w'ere room-filling niwiber crunchers that few' 
people could understand and operate. They were innovative for their 
time but held no promise of directly helping the individual. 

Several people began to talk of interactive computer systems: computers 
that you could sit dowm and w'ork with as you might a co-worker. In 
I960, J.e.R. Licklider published a paper entitled “Man-Computer 
Symbiosis,” which proposed the goal of creating a computer system that 
could provide this manner of interaction. 

The idea of interactive systems began to spread. In 1963, Ivan 
Sutherland created a program called Sketchpad. It w'as a simple graphics 
program but was revolutionary' in a time when the normal output of 
computers was litde more than a series of printed numbers. About the 
same time, the first-known arcade-style computer game, Spacewar, was 
created. 

Douglas Engelhart contributed one of the most notable parts that w'ould 
enable the Macintosh. In 1964, he invented ihe X^Y Position Indicator 
for a Display System. This small, hand-sized device enabled the com- 
puter user to point at items on a screen and select them by pressing a 
button. That makes the mouse more than 27 years old now. 

By 1970, the drive to make computers accessible to anyone was in full 
swing. Xerox Corporation founded the Palo Alto Research Center (PARC) 
in that year and gathered some of the most innovative thinkers in 
computer science — many of whom are still preeminent in the field. Alan 
Kay, inventor of the Smalltalk computer language, summed up die goal 
of the time. He vowed never to design a computer program that was not 
simple enough for a child to use. 
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The foundation of graphical user interface (today called GUI and 
pronounced goo-ey) was laid at Xerox PARC in the early to mid-1970s. 
I’he desktop, icons, overlapping windows, and pop-up menus were all 
first developed at PARC. 

Unfortunately, many of the people working to bring computer power to 
the average person could not be convinced that the personal computer 
revolution had already begun. As early as 1974, hobbyists were building 
and programming their own small computers. The introduction of the 
famous Apple 11 computer, born in that well-known garage, occurred in 
1977. 

Apple Computer’s commitment to creating powerful, easy-to-use 
computer systems was attractive to many at PARC. In the late 1970s to 
early 1980s, programmers determined to change the way people worked 
with computers started a migration to Apple. 

The result was a small, beige box that came with two softu'are programs 
and a funny-looking little pointer called a mouse. Computing hasn’t 
been quite the same since. 

Although the ideal of the computer as co-worker and companion is still 
years ahead, the graphical user interface has brought us much closer to 
its realization. The Macintosh is the latest step towards that goal and the 
culmination of 30 years of the dreams and innovations of those deter- 
mined to change the computer into a tool rather than an arcane, box- 
shaped oracle. 

By using the modestly priced Mac Classic, you can bring those years of 
dreams and innovation into your home and put them to work for you 
on your desk. 



Who Should Use This Book 



B 



his book is intended primarily for the new Mac Classic owner — 
especially those new to the Macintosh world. The book’s purpose 
is to teach and explain the graphic user interface as it exists on the 
Mac Classic. The book also gives the new user a biisis for understanding 
the many software and hardware options available for the Mac Classic 
computer. 



Intermediate users — those familiar with the Macintosh but new to the 
Mac Classic — also can benefit from this book. Reading the book may 
shed new light on the interface and help in choosing sofo\'are and 
hardware for the new machine. 
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Finally, the individual considering a computer purchase can use this 
book to learn how a Macintosh differs from a PC and why the Mac 
Classic deserves serious consideration. Although you will spend time 
learning regardless of which computer system you buy, this book shows 
that with the Macintosh, more time is spent learning how to put the 
computer to work rather than learning how to make it work. This 
distinction is important. 

The book’s usefulness does not end after your Mac Classic is up and 
working for you. The convenient, reference-guide format makes the 
book worth keeping as a handy reference. 



D he book is divided into three main parts. Part 1 deals with the 
basics of the Mac Classic itself: hardware and included System 
software. Part I, “Using Your Mac Classic,” comprises the following 
chapters. 

Chapter 1, “Setting Up the Mac Classic,” covers the initial setup of the 
machine from taking it out of the box to installing System software. 

Chapter 2, “Getting Started with the Mac Classic,” for the user unfamiliar 
to the Macintosh, is a hands-on tutorial designed to help you gain 
familiarit)^ with how the machine and interface work. 

Chapter 3, “Using the Finder Desktop,” explores the basic work area of 
the Macintosh, the desktop, and the use of the mouse, keyboard, icons, 
windows, and menus. 

Chapter 4, “Working with Disks,” discusses types of disks, their proper 
care, and setup. 

Chapter 5, “Working with Documents and Folders,” covers the basic 
arrangement of data in the Macintosh system and how to organize your 
data. 

Part II, “Putting the Mac Classic To Work,” covers the topics you need to 
know to use your Mac Classic for various work tasks. Part II comprises 
the following chapters. 

Chapter 6, “Working with Software Programs,” discusses the basics of 
instiling and using application software. The chapter covers b;isic text 
editing and printing, and addresses desk accessories, which are small, 
specialized applications. 
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Chapter 7, “Configuring the Mac Classic,” discusses various ways you can 
tailor the Mac Classic to suit your needs. This chapter includes such 
topics as setting the time and date, changing the Apple menu, and using 
sounds. 

Chapter 8, “Using Advanced Configuration Options,” covers control 
panel devices (CDEVs) and INITs, called System Extensions in System 7, 
which :u*e small, software items that enliance and tailor the operation of 
the System softw^are. Also covered ju-e the System 7 features of control- 
ling icon views, labeling, aliasing, and sharing icons. 

Chapter 9, “Using Multitasking,” explores the capability of the Macintosh 
System software to run more than one software program at a time. This 
includes installing and using the System 6 MultiFinder and the built-in 
multitasking capabilities of System 7. 

Chapter 10, “Working witli Printers and Fonts,” covers setting up a 
printer, installing printer drivers, selecting printers, installing and using 
fonts, and using background printing. 

Part III, “Adding Software and Hardware,” discusses software and 
hardware options for the Mac Classic. Part III comprises the following 
chapters. 

Chapter 11, “Selecting System Softvv^are,” covers the basic operating 
system included with the Mac Classic and discusses the differences 
betw^ecn System 6 and the new System 7. The chapter also presents 
system utilities that are available for tlie Mac Classic. 

Chapter 12, “Selecting Application SoftA\'are,” considers the softAvare 
included with and available for the Mac Classic. This chapter helps you 
choose which programs are best suited for your needs. 

Chapter 13, “Expanding Your Mac Classic,” describes the types of 
hardware available for the Mac Classic to help you decide which you 
might need and suggests sources for locating hardware. 

Que's Mac Classic Book also includes several appendixes and a glossary^ 
that you will find useful. 

Appendix A, “System 7 Issues,” discusses issues you should consider 
before purchasing the new System 7. 

Appendix B, “Troubleshooting,” covers problems you might encounter 
and suggests ways they can be solved. 

Appendix C, “Macintosh Resources,” lists magazines, books, user groups, 
and other sources of Macintosh information. 
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The System 7 Icon 




Appendix D, “Command Quick Reference,” gives you quick access to the 
features and keyboard short cuts of Systems 6 and 7. 

The Glossary defines general computing terms used in the Macintosh 
world and this book. 



special icon has been created for this book to indicate information 
that pertains to the new System 7 software and differs from System 
6 procedures. Often, the procedures for both Systems are identi- 
cal. In cases where the procedures are not the same but similar, System 7 
variations are identified and often placed in parentheses. VClien System 7 
differs markedly from System 6, or when extra information is required 
for those users, you will see the System 7 icon. 
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C n A P T E 11 

Setting Up the « 
Mac Classic 



etting up a Mac Classic is a simple process that requires little time. 
The setup process should take approximately one hour for 
hardware and System softw^are, although you should plan an 
afternoon or evening in which to work and familiarize yourself with the 
machine. 



This chapter discusses selecting a location for your .Mac Classic and 
presents ways of protecting your investment. You also learn to connect 
the hardware and install the System software required for basic openi- 
tion of the Mac Classic. 



Protecting the Mac Classic 



MAC 

ClASSIC 



Before opening the box and taking out the machine, take a moment to 
consider the location for your computer. You have invested money in 
your Mac Classic and, to ensure long life, should place it in an area 
where it will be protected. 

The Mac Classic cannot be damaged easily, but you should protect it 
from certain heat and climate conditions. The machine should not be 
placed in direct sunlight for extended periods of time. Long-term 
exposure to direct sunlight can generate excessive heat and damage the 
computer. 



BOOK 




You should not place the Mac Classic where it will be subjected to high 
heat. Computers generally prefer cool environments. Room temperature 
or slightly cooler is the best setting. Conversely, extreme cold should be 
avoided. 

Water is perhaps the most damaging element of all. Your Mac Classic 
should not be subjected to high humidity or liquids. To avoid acci- 
dental spills and food crumbs, you should not eat or drink close to the 
machine. 

Large amounts of dust and smoke can cause problems in the long term 
by clogging such mechanical parts as the disk drive. The computer area 
does not need to be as dust-free as an operating room, but it should be 
free of dust clouds. 

Although these seem to be simple considerations, you should take some 
time to think them over. Consider a customer I tried to help when I 
worked in the technical support department of a sofm^are company. 

After many futile questions, I finally discovered that his computer was 
located in a barn where the temperature would rise to as much as 120 
degrees — not to mention the dust and dirt. Needless to say, he had disk 
failures on a regular basis. 

You should plug the Mac Classic into a three-prong outlet because the 
machine needs the grounding provided by this type of receptacle. If you 
have two-prong outlets only, you should consult an electrician to make 
certain that your Mac Classic is properly grounded. You should avoid 
using the three-prong-to-two-prong adapters that connect three-prong 
plugs to tw^o-prong outlets. 

For additional protection, you should purchase a power-surge protector 
to plug the Mac Classic into. Be careful when purchasing surge protec- 
tors. Many power strips do not offer much protection to your computer 
but merely act as multiple outlets. 

Power-surge protectors guard against sudden, momentary increases in 
the voltage level, called power spikes. Verify with your dealer that the 
power-surge protector you purchase reacts quickly to clamp (stop) these 
equipment-damaging voltage increases. You also should check that the 
surge protector meets the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers (IEEE) standards for RFI (Radio Frequency Interference) and 
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EMI (Electro-Magnetic Interference). Fhese types of interference in your 
electrical power can cause your Mac Classic to behave strangely and 
reduce the life span of the computer. 

These standards should be clearly marked on the box or advertised in 
mail-order catalogs. You will note a specified clamping voltage, which is 
the highest level that the surge protector permits the voltage to rise. A 
typical response time, which indicates how quickly the device reacts to a 
power surge, usually will be stated in nanosecofids, which are billionths 
of a second. The lower these numbei-s are, the better the protection. 
Underwriter’s Laboratory' approval and lliF.E conformity will be clearly 
stated. 




If you live in an area with violent thunderstorms, a surge protector 
will not protect your computer from lightning strikes. Only 
unplugging the machine can protect your Mac Classic from 
thunderstorms. Lightning strikes can burn out equipment that is 
plugged into the outlet, even when the machine is turned off and 
despite power-surge protection. Consider checking with your local 
power company to determine whether you have lightning arrestors 
on your power lines and how you can add them if you do not. 



Finally, if you have a Mac Classic with a hard drive or are adding a hard 
drive to your Mac Classic, do not place the machine where it will be 
subjected to strong vibrations or jolts. 



Viewing the Mac Classic 




efore discussing the specifics of hooking up the Mac Classic and 
installing the System software, you should take a moment to 
become familiar with the hardware of the Mac Classic System. 



The basic Macintosh system has changed little in appearance since its 
introduction in 1984. Despite all the advances in the internal hardware 
and software, the Mac Classic retains the simplicity of the original 
Macintosh. You need to recognize only a few components to use the 
Mac Classic (see fig. 1.1). 
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Fig. 1.1. 

The Mac Classic system 
with a left-handed setup. 




1’hc screen is a 9-inch diagonal, black-and-white CRT (cathode ray tube) 
similar to those in portable televisions. Here, the Mac Classic displays the 
results of your work, the contents of disks, and the menu controls. 

You will, from time to time, need to save or retrieve information from 
disks. Chapter 4 explores the various types of disks and how they are 
used. For now, you only need to know the location of the disk drive. The 
drive usually is called a SuperDrive. This name refers to the 1.4 million 
characters the SuperDrive can store on a single disk and its capability to 
use IBM PC format disks. 

Keyboards have changed little since the invention of the typewriter 
about a centur)' or more ago. If you have never used a computer before, 
you will notice that several keys have been added to the old QWERTY- 
keys layout used with typewriters. These keys will enable you to perform 
various special functions, such as opening documents, quitting programs, 
and moving the cursor. The keyboard is discussed in greater depth in 
Chapter 3. 

Look at the mouse. If you turn it over, you will notice a small ball that 
enables the mouse to roll on the desk or table top and send information 
concerning its movements to the Mac Classic. On top is a single button 
that enables you to control various Rinctions of the Mac Classic. 
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The most important part of the Mac Classic is inside the machine. The 
case hides the power supply, the CPU (central processing unit), the 
memory, the hard drive if you bought one, and other mysteries of 
silicon contained in small, integrated circuits, which also are called ICs 
or chips. You can learn about chips, buses, access times, and other terms 
that technical people use. With the Macintosh, however, you also can 
shrug your shoulders, say “Who cares?” and go on to do productive 
work. 



Connecting the Mac Classic 

H ou need to make only a few connections to set up the Mac Classic 
for use. You will find two cords and the mouse, which total five 
plugs, included with the Mac Classic. Study figure 1.2 to familiarize 
yourself with the back of the machine before proceeding. 
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TIP: 

If you arc a new user, 
skip to Chapter 2, 
“Getting Started with 
the Mac Classic,” to 
familiari/x* yourself 
with Mac basics. The 
Macintosh Basics disk 
provided by Apple also 
is an excellent introduc- 
tion. Return to this 
chapter to create a 
working Startup Disk. 



I’hc most obvious necessary connection is the power cord. The socket 
end of the cord is the rubber end with no metal protrusions. This plugs 
into the Mac Classic directly below the power switch. The opposite end 
plugs into a powder outlet or a surge-protected power strip, which is the 
preferred method. 

'Phe keyboard is connected to the Mac Classic by the short cord with 
round plugs on both ends. This cord is partially curled just like a 
telephone handset cord to enable it to stretch. 

One end of the cord plugs into the ADB (Apple Desktop Bus) outlet on 
the back of the Mac Classic (refer to fig. 1.2). The plug and outlet have 
matching symbols to help you identify them. The plug can be inserted 
only one way. The flat top with the ADB symbol should be upward. 

The other end of the cord plugs into one of the round outlets at the top 
of the keyboard with the same symbol. Which of these outlets you use 
depends on whether you are right- or left-handed. Left-handed individu- 
als should use the outlet on the right. Right-handed people use the left 
outlet. This configuration enables the opposite outlet to be used for the 
mouse. Again, the flat top of the plug should be upward and the symbol 
on it visible when you attempt to insert it. 

The mouse has a single plug. This goes into the unused outlet at the top 
of the keyboard, opposite the plug of the keyboard itself. Again, they 
have matching symbols to help you locate them. 



D he Mac Classic needs the System software to function. System 

software is a unique form of sofm^are that tells the computer, ‘This 
is what kind of computer you are; this is what you do; and this is 
how you do it.” The System software is provided by Apple and is 
included with your Mac Classic. At this writing, it consists of tw'o disks: 
System Startup and System Additions. 

In most cases, hard drive users find that the System software already is 
installed on their hard disks. If this is true, you can skip this section. If 
not, you need to install the System software on the h<u*d disk. 

Floppy drive users must create a disk called the Startup Disk. This disk 
contains the System software, which is copied to it by a special program 
called the Apple Installer. The steps for making this copy are listed in 
this section. 
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To create a Startup Disk, perform the following steps: 

1. Turn on the Mac Chissic. 

On the back of the Mac Classic is only one switch. The switch is 
near the power-cord receptacle. On this switch are a 1 (one) and a 
0 (zero). The 1 represents on and the 0 represents off. Press the 1 
and rock the switch upwards. The screen lights and you hear a soft 
ding. 

2. Insert the System Startup disk provided by Apple. 

Take a careful look at figure 1.3, which shows the proper orienta- 
tion for insening a disk into the Mac Classic’s disk drive. Inserting 
a disk improperly can damage your Mac Classic. Pay close atten- 
tion to the orientation of the disk. 



Fig. 1.3. 

Inserting a disk. 



NOTE; 

llie metal shutter goes 
into the drive first. The 
tw'o, square holes on 
the edge of the disk 
should be facing you. In 
the upper left comer is 
an arrow pointing in 
the direction of 
insertion. The upper 
right corner has a 
cut edge. 




The disk label is upside 
down but clearly visible. 
Finally, there is a small, 
round opening on the 
underside of the disk, 
which contains a metal 
bub. If you can see this 
hole, you have the 
wrong side up; turn the 
disk over. 



3. The drive spins and you see a Welcome to Macintosh message. 
Soon the desktop appears (see fig. 1.4). The System Stamip disk 
icon is in the upper right corner. Hard drive users will also see the 
icon for their hard drive appear below the System Startup disk. 
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Fig. 1.4. 

The Mac Classic desktop. 



TIP: 

You may not see the 
desktop appear. 
Sometimes Apple ships 
disks that proceed into 
die install program at 
startup. If a Welcome to 
the Apple Installer 
message appears after 
step 2, skip to step 7. 




Uieiu Special 






Trash 



As you move the mouse around on your desk, the small, black 
arrow on the screen moves with it. Move the mouse until the 
small, black arrow is on the System Startup disk icon on the 
screen. 

4. Press the mouse button twice quickly. 

A window opens and you will see something similar to figure 1.5. 
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5. Move the mouse until the small, black arrow is on the Installer 
icon, which is shown in the upper middle of the window in 
figure 1.5. 

6. Press the mouse button twice quickly. 

A Welcome to the Apple Installer message then appears. 

7. Press the return key on the keyboard. 

You then see the Easy Install window (see fig. 1.6). 



Rg.1.6. 

The Easy Install window. 



Easy Install 



Click Install to place 

Rn update to Uersion 6.0.7 of 

• Macintosh (Uniuersal) System Softuiare 

• Rny enisting Printer Software 

on the hard disk named 
(=1 Hard Disk 


If Install ]| 




f ()o(tUI$lc 1 




[ Suiilth Disk ] 




[ Customize ] 


( Help J 

.0.1 ^ 


f Quit ] 



From here, you follow different procedures depending on whether you 
install the software on a floppy drive or a hard drive. The following 
sections describe each process. 



Floppy Drive Users 

Floppy drive users receive a message saying they cannot install on the 
Installer disk. I’his is not a problem; follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse until the small, black arrow is on the words 
Eject Disk. 

2. Press the mouse button. 
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3. The System Startup disk ejects from the Mac Classic. 

Remove the disk. 

4. Insert a new, blank disk. 

A message tells you that this disk is unreadable and asks whether 
you want to initialize it (see fig. 1.7). 



Fig. 1.7. 

The initialization window. 



NOTE: 

Floppy drive users need 
a new, blank, high- 
density disk to make a 
Startup Disk. Your 
dealer probably sold 
you at least one box of 
these disks when you 
purchased your Mac 
Classic because you 
cannot do work without 
them. If you do not 
have any of these disks, 
you must purchase a 
box immediately. 

VClien you purchase 
disks, choose high- 
density disks. Double- 
density disks cost less 
but have more than a 
third less storage space 
on each disk. Because 
the System software is 
so large, you will find 
that the slightly more 
expensive high-density 
disks are worth the 
extra cost for easier use 
of the Mac Classic. 
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5. Place the mouse pointer on the word Initialize. 

6. Press the mouse button. 

You are notified that you are about to erase the contents of the 
disk. Because the disk is new and blank, this is not a problem. 

7. Place the mouse pointer on the word Erase. 

8. Press the mouse button. 

The disk will be initialized, which prepares it for use. You then are 
prompted to type a name for the disk (see fig. 1.8). 

9. Startup Disk, 

10. Move the mouse pointer onto the word OK. 
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Fig. 1.8. 

Naming the disk. 



Fig. 1.9. 

The System Startup 
disk is requested. 



Easy Install 




[ Customize ) 

[ Help ) [ Quit ] 



11. Press the mouse button. 

The disk is formatted and verified. After this process is complete, 
you are ready to install the System onto this disk. 

12. Place the mouse pointer onto the word Install (refer to fig. 1.6). 

13. Press the mouse button. 

The installer determines the disks needed and asks for them in 
turn (see fig. 1.9). 
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14. When the installer is finished, it notifies you. Floppy drive users 
may want to make another startup disk so that they have a backup 
copy if the first fails. 

To do so, place the mouse pointer over the wwd Continue, and 
press the mouse button. Then return to step 1 and follow the 
same procedure. 

15. When you wish to quit, place the mouse pointer over the word 
Quit, and press the mouse button. You are returned to the 
desktop. 

16. Move the mouse until the black arrow is over the word Special at 
the top of the screen. 

17. Press and hold the mouse button. 

The Special menu appears (see fig. 1.10). 



Fig. 1.10. 
The Special menu. 




18. Move the mouse down until the black band is around die word 
Restart. 

19. Release the mouse button. 
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The Mac Classic ejects the disk from the floppy drive. Floppy drive users 
should now insert the newly created Startup Disk into the drive. 



Hard Drive Users 

After displaying the Easy Install screen (refer to fig. 1.6), follow these 
steps to install the System software on a hard disk: 

1. Place the mouse pointer onto the word Install. 

2. Press the mouse button. 

The installer determines the disks needed and asks for them in 
turn (refer to fig. 1.9). 

When the installer is finished, it notifies you. 

3. Place the mouse pointer over the word Quit, and press the mouse 
button. You are returned to the desktop. 

4. Move the mouse until the black arrow is over the word Special at 
the top of the screen. 

5. Press and hold the mouse button. 

The Special menu appears (refer to fig. 1.10). 

6. Move the mouse down until the black band is around the word 
Restart. 

7. Release the mouse button. 

The Mac Classic ejects the disk in the floppy drive. 



Installing System 7 

e iyi sers who have the System 7 upgrade kit should follow the same 
basic procedures for installation. One difference is that the 
desktop does not appear. Rather, the installation program stans 
immediately. 

You must have a hard disk and at least 2 megabytes of memory to install 
and use System 7. Apple does not recommend installing System 7 on a 
floppy-disk-only Mac Classic. 
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Chapter Summary 



B his chapter covered choosing a location for your Mac Classic, 
setting up the hardware, and installing the software. Your Mac 
Classic is now ready to begin work. 

In the next chapter, you will work through a hands-on tutorial, where 
you perform various basic functions with the System softw'are to become 
familiar with how the Mac Classic works. 
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Getting Started 
with the Mac Cl 



B his chapter takes you on a quick, hands-on test drive of the Mac 
Classic. In this chapter, you perform such tasks as formatting a 
disk, creating a folder, and creating a document. This chapter is 
intended to familiarize you with the basic operations of the Mac Classic. 
If you have used a Macintosh before, you may want to skip this chapter. 

If your Mac Classic does not have a hard drive, you need the Startup Disk 
created in Chapter 1. You may, if necessary, use the System Startup disk 
provided by Apple, but you should create a Startup Disk as soon as you 
can. You should avoid using original disks of softw^are when possible. 
This way, your original disk acts as a backup copy if your w^orking disk 
fails. 



Starting the Mac Classic 

Turning on the Mac Classic is a simple operation. As stated in Chapter 1, 
the powder switch is the toggle-style switch on the back of the machine. 
Press the upper part of the switch so that the switch rocks upwards. The 
machine comes on and you hear a tone. 

If you have a hard drive, you see the Welcome to Macintosh message 
appear almost immediately. Then the desktop appears (see fig. 2.1). 

MAC 

CLASSIC 

BOOK 




Your desktop may appear different than the one in the figure; you may 
have different software packages installed. If you do not have a hard 
drive, you insert the Startup Disk you created in Chapter 1 before the 
Welcome to Macintosh message and the desktop appear. 

Mac Classic users without a hard drive always need to insert the Startup 
Disk after turning on the machine. Those with hard drives need to insert 
a disk only if they want to work with its contents or copy information 
to it. 




The metal shutter of a disk always goes into the Mac Classic’s 
floppy drive first. You should not see a small, metal circle in the 
center of the disk. If you do, you have the disk upside down; turn 
it over. 

Although disks are called double-sided, they cannot be turned over 
like a record. Computer disks are more like compact disks. If you 
turn them over, you get nothing. Worse, you can damage the 
floppy drive of the Mac Classic. 



The disk icon in the upper right comer of your screen may var>' from the 
one in the figures. Floppy disk users see a small floppy disk. I lard disk 
users see a small rectangle. The icons operate the same. 
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Hard disk users should skip the following steps and proceed to the next 
section, “Initializing a Disk.” Floppy disk users should read the following 
steps. 

After the desktop has appeared, follow these steps to eject the Startup 
Disk: 

1. Move the mouse until the small arrow, the mouse pointer, is 
directly over the Startup Disk icon (see fig. 2.2). 




2. Press the mouse button once and release. The Startup Disk icon 
darkens. 

3. Move the mouse until the mouse pointer is on the word File in the 
upper left corner of the screen. 

4. Press and hold the mouse button. The File menu appears. 

5. Continue to hold down the mouse button. Move the mouse so 
that the mouse pointer moves down the menu. /\s you do so, a 
dark band appears around each command that you pass. 

6. Move the mouse pointer to the Fject command — the dark band 
will be around the word Eject as in figure 2.3 — and release the 
mouse button. 
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Rg.2.3. 
Selecting the Eject 
command. 
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The Startup Disk is ejected from the Mac Classic. Remove the disk and 
insert a new disk that has not been used previously. You are ready to 
proceed with the next section, “Initializing a Disk.” 



Initializing a Disk 



NOTE: 

The Mac Classic may 
periodically eject a disk 
and display a message 
that tells you to insert a 
different disk. The Mac 
Classic asks for disks by 
name. Simply remove 
the ejected disk and 
insert the one 
requested. 



B f you have not already done so, insert an unused floppy disk into 
the disk drive. Anytime you insert a disk that has never been used, 
you see a message on the screen as in figure 2.4. 

The Mac Classic is informing you that it cannot read this disk and is 
asking what you want to do. You should see this message only after 
inserting a new disk. If you ever see it after inserting a disk that you have 
previously used, something is wrong with the disk. See Appendix B, 
“Troubleshooting,” for suggestions if you encounter this problem. 

Because this is a new disk, you must initialize it, which prepares it for 
use on your Mac. To initialize a disk, follow these steps: 

1. Click the appropriate initialize button. 

The Mac Classic then asks whether you are certain you want to 
erase the disk (see fig. 2.5), 
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R9.2.4. 

The initialization screen. 



IPl I This disk is unreadable: 
cEJ Do you uiant to initialize it? 



|_^^ject_^J [One-Sided] [Tu>o-Sided 



Rg.2.5. 

Initializing a disk. 




This process uiill erase all 
information on this disk. 



[ Cancel 






2. If you are certain that the disk you inserted is a blank disk, click 
the Erase button. If you are not certain, click the Cancel button to 
eject the disk. Then insert a blank disk. 

Next, you are asked to name the disk. Any name not containing a 
colon (:) is fine. For now, keep it simple and follow the remaining 
steps. 

3. Type 7Z?e 

4. Press the return key on the keyboard. 

The Mac Classic then formats the disk for you. You see a message that 
the disk is being prepared. \Xdien the disk is ready for use, the floppy 
disk icon appears on the desktop (see fig. 2.6). 

The figure shown is for hard drive users. Floppy drive users will see 
the icon for their Startup Disk in place of the Hiird Disk icon. 
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Opening a Disk Icon 

B o see the contents of a disk, you must open its icon, which is the 
picture representing it. This procedure is the same for hard and 
floppy disks. In this example, you should work with the disk you 
just formatted. To open a disk icon, follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse until the mouse pointer is on the icon of The 
Disk. 

2. Press the mouse button twice quickly. I’his is called double- 
clicking, The disk icon opens as in figure 2.7. 

The appearance of the disk icon changes. Instead of being a clear 
picture, it is now gray. For disks, the gray indicates that the disk is 
open. In general, any gray icon indicates an open element. 

The newly formatted disk contains nothing. At the top of the window, 
the name of the disk. The Disk, is shown in the title bar. Because you 
can have more than one window open on the Mac Classic, tlie title bar 
indicates which element is which. 

Below the disk name is some information about the disk. On the left, 
you see the notation 0 items. This indicates the number of items stored 
on the disk: none. In the center, you see the amount of information on 
the disk measured in kilobytes: 12K. 
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Rg.2.7. 

Opening a high-density 
disk icon. 



NOTE: 

IK is 1,024 bytes or 
characters of informa- 
tion. K is an abbrevia- 
tion for kilOy which 
usually indicates 1,000. 
In the computer world, 
however, eveiyihing is 
done in powers of 2. 
1,024 is 2 multiplied by 
itself 10 times. 
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You see that even an empty disk has some information on it. The Mac 
Classic stores an invisible file to track the items you store on the disk. 

You will never see a disk with OK on it. 

To the far right is the amount of space remaining on the disk. The 
amount depends on the type of disk you are using. Figure 2.7 shows the 
window of a high-density ciisk. An 800K floppy probably reads something 
like 776 k available. 

The numbers may not add up because some space is used by the 
formatting process itself. Don’t be concerned about this discrepancy. 

System 7 users will see a slightly different notation used for disk space. 
^1 M, which stands for megahyteSy represents 1,024K, approximately one 
Bjl million characters. A high-density disk has 1.4M available. 

Creating a Folder 

H olders in the Macintosh world are similar in concept to folders in 
an office. A folder or disk can hold documents, application 
programs, and other folders. 

Folders are discussed in greater depth in Chapter 5. In this chapter, you 
perform only some simple steps. Creating a folder is a simple task. To 
create a folder, follow these steps: 
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1. Move the mouse pointer to the word File. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. The File menu appears. 

3. Move the mouse down until you reach the New Folder command. 
A black band follows the mouse pointer until it encompasses the 
New Folder command (see fig. 2.8). 



Fig. 2.8. 

Selecting the New Folder 
command. 
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4. Release the mouse button. 



'Fhe File menu disappears and an Empty Folder appears in the 
window of The Disk as in figure 2.9. 




The number of items indicator has been increased to 1 (one). The 
folder’s name can be changed if you wish (see Chapter 5). 

New folders in System 7 appear with the name Untitled Folder rather 
than Empty Folder. 
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Copying a Folder 

B opying an item on a disk is done by using the Duplicate com- 
mand. This applies to any item, not just folders. To copy the 
folder just created, follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse until the mouse pointer is on the folder. 

2. Press the mouse button once. The folder darkens to indicate that it 
is selected. 

3. Move the mouse until the pointer is on the word File. 

4. Press and hold the mouse button, 'fhe File menu appears. 

5. Move the mouse down; the dark, highlighting band follows until it 
reaches the Duplicate command. 

6. Release the mouse button. 

A second folder appears next to the first (see fig. 2.10). 
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Any item on a disk may be duplicated in this manner. The window now 
indicates 2 items. 

S Duplicated icons in System 7 do not use the phrase Copy of preceding 
their names. Instead, the word Copy is added to the end of the icon 
name, such as Untitled Folder Copy. 

Deleting a Folder 

B eleting an item from a disk also is a simple procedure. To delete 
the folder just created, follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse until the mouse pointer is on the folder called 
Copy of Empty Folder (Untitled Folder Copy in System 7). 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. The folder darkens to indicate 
that it has been selected. 

3. Continue pressing the mouse button and move the mouse to the 
lower right corner, toward the icon of the Trash. An outline of the 
folder moves with the pointer (see fig. 2.11). 
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Fig. 2.11. 

Moving Copy of Empty 
Folder to the Trash. 
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4. Move the mouse until the folder is over the Trash. The Trash icon 
darkens when the folder is in the proper position. 

5. Release the mouse button. 

The folder then disappears. If it appears over the Trash, you did not wait 
until the Trash icon darkened before releasing the mouse button. If this 
happens, repeat the preceding steps. 

The Trash icon enku-ges to indicate that it now contains something (see 
fig. 2.12). 

To empty the Trash, follow these steps: 

1. Move tlie mouse pointer to the Special menu, and place the 
pointer direcdy on the word Special. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. The Special menu appears. 

3. Move down to the command Empty Trash. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

The Trash icon returns to normal, which indicates that it is empty. 
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Fig. 2.12. 

The Trash containing a 
deleted item. 




These extra steps are necessary because items in the Trash are not 
deleted from the disk until die Trash is emptied; you can retrieve an 
item from the Trash before it has been emptied — in case you change 
your mind about throwing something away. Chapter 3 discusses 
retrieving items from the Trash. 



Closing a Disk Icon 

D o close the window of the disk, you use the close box, which is 

located in the upper left comer of the window. To close The Disk, 
follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse until the tip of the mouse pointer is in the close 
box (see fig. 2.13). 

2. Press the mouse button once. 

The disk icon no longer has the gray appearance that indicated it was 
open. 
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Ejecting a Disk 

D ou can use several methods to eject a disk. One method is 
explained here; the others are discussed in Chapter 4. Follow 
these steps to eject the disk called The Disk: 

1. xMove the mouse until the mouse pointer is on the icon for 
The Disk. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse down toward the Trash icon until the Trash icon 
darkens. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

The disk ejects. Altliough this is the same procedure used to delete an 
icon, it docs not erase any information from the disk. This may seem 
somewhat confusing and, indeed, it is not consistent with other uses of 
the Trash icon. You are not deleting the disk, only ejecting it from the 
Mac Classic. This is the only time that placing something in the Trash 
does not delete it. Erasing a disk requires choosing the Erase Disk 
command, which is discussed in Chapter 4. 
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Shutting Down 



The shutting down procedure is used any time you want to stop using 
the Mac Classic and wish to turn it off. You must do this before turning 
off the machine. If you do not, you might damage your floppy or hard 
drive. To shut down your Mac, follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse pointer to the Special menu. Place the pointer 
directly on the word Special. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 



3. Move the mouse down until the dark, highlighting band is over the 
Shut Down command. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

A message appears shordy and states: You may now turn off your 
Macintosh safely. 

5. Turn off the .Mac Classic. 



Chapter Summary 

B ow you should have some idea of how the Mac Classic operates. 

In this chapter, you learned how a disk is inserted, formatted, 
opened, closed, and ejected. You created a new folder and 
duplicated and deleted an icon, which, in this case, was a folder. 

Not all of this information may be clear to you yet. Do not worr>'. The 
following chapters cover these operations in greater depth. Tliis chapter 
just gets you ready to explore in depth the Finder Desktop, which is the 
main work space of the Mac Classic. 
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o understand the Finder desktop, you must first understand the 
Finder. The Finder is part of the Macintosh System software. It is a 
program that the Mac Classic runs just as it might run your copy of 
the MacWrite II word processing program. Unlike MacWrite II, however, 
the Finder is a necessary^ part of the System software and runs at all 
times. 



The Finder’s primary function is to manage the desktop. Finder finds 
and manages the icons and menus that appear on the Mac Classic screen 
when you first stJirt the machine. The Finder is the part of the System 
software that copies icons, opens the windows, and duplicates docu- 
ments. In Chapter 2, you worked with the Finder as you issued com- 
mands. 



The desktop that the Finder manages is the primary work area of the 
Mac Classic. The menus and icons you work with in the Macintosh 
system appear on the desktop. Understanding the desktop is crucial to 
understanding the Mac Classic and all other Macintosh computers. 

The desktop uses familiar symbols in a computer interface. The desktop 
corresponds to the top of a desk. It is the area where you place items 
you work with. Of course, a computer and a desk can have only so many 
similarities. Desks do not come with menus nor do they need disks. 
However, using familiar symbols and understanding the desktop as a 
work area can help you learn the Macintosh interface more quickly. 



Defining Desktop Components 

D he desktop itself is a simple work area like the top of an ordinary 
desk. However, several of the important parts of the Macintosh 
interface are linked with the desktop. The menu bar, the Mac 
Classic’s command center, always appears with the desktop. The Trash 
and disk icons reside on the desktop. Although these items are not 
actually part of the desktop, they are closely related and are discussed in 
this section. 



The Desktop 

If you worked through Chapter 2, you have seen the desktop and 
worked with it. This section explores the desktop in greater depth. 

The work area is the biggest part of the desktop. This area is available to 
you to organize and work with as you like. Most of the screen is blank, 
just as a new desk has no papers or office tools on it. 

The desktop usually is a neutral, gray pattern. You can modi^^ the 
desktop, if you choose (see Chapter 7). Initially, only the following items 
appear on the desktop: the menu bar along the top, the Startup Disk 
icon — ^your hard disk or floppy — at the upper right corner, and the frash 
icon at the lower right corner. 



The Menus 



At the top of the desktop is the menu bar. 'fhis collection of menus 
contains the basic commands of the program currently running. When 
you first start the Mac Classic, only the basic operating system is running, 
and the menu bar contains commands that apply to the Macintosh 
system itself. The commands are grouped into the categories you see on 
the menu bar. The following list defines the menus: 



Apple menu. This menu contains the small programs referred to 
as desk accessories, such as calculators, address books, and 
dictionaries. 




Under System 7, the Apple menu also can contain other items, 
such as frequently used documents and folders. 

File menu. This menu contains commands related to operations 
with documents and disks. 



Edit menu. This menu contains the commands that are used for 
editing text and graphics. 
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View menu. This menu contains the commands that control the 
manner in which items within windows on the desktop are listed. 

Label menu. New for System 7, this menu is used for labeling 
icons. You do not see this menu unless you are running the new 
System. 

Special menu. This menu contains several commands that con- 
cern the operating system only, such as the Shut Down command 
you used in Chapter 2. You do not see this menu when running 
other programs. 

In a later section, this chapter considers each menu and the commands it 
contains. For now, you should note only the location of the menu bar 
and generally understand what type of commands are located in each of 
the menus. 



The Icons 

Icons are pictures used to represent an item in the Mac Classic environ- 
ment. An icon may represent a disk, a folder, a document, an application 
program, or other such item. 

You see many icons in your use of the Mac Classic. Two basic icons 
appear on the desktop: disk icons and the Trash icon. 



The Disk Icon 

If you worked through Chapter 1, you saw that an icon of a disk — the 
built-in hard drive or an inserted floppy — appears in the upper right 
corner of the desktop. Figure 3.1 shows how disks appear as icons on 
the desktop. 

The upper right icon is that of a hard drive. Users of the Mac Classic with 
a hard drive always see the hard drive icon appear in this position. 

Below the hard drive icon is a typical floppy disk icon. Users of the Mac 
Classic without a hard drive always see their Startup Disk appear as a 
floppy disk icon in the upper right comer, where the hard drive icon 
appears in figure 3.1. 

The upper right position is where the Mac Classic places the icon of the 
disk drive — floppy, hard, or otherwise — from w^hich it starts. This is the 
disk where the System software resides. 
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Fig. 3.1. 

Disk icons on the desktop. 




The icons of other disks are placed below the Startup Disk icon. In fig- 
ure 3.1, a floppy disk icon named Data appears below the hard drive 
icon. This represents a disk in the floppy drive and ready for use. The 
disk Data is an example; your disk may be named differently. 

Working with a disk icon is how you obtain access to the information 
contained on the disk itself. Chapter 2 introduces you to opening an 
icon. Later in this chapter and in Chapter 4, the various ways to work 
with disks and disk icons are explored in greater detail. 



The Trash Icon 

The Trash icon is unique. The trash-can symbol was chosen to represent 
its purpose: disposing of items. If you worked through Chapter 2, you 
saw how the Trash icon is used to remove a folder. This same procedure 
can be used for any icon whether it represents a document or a pro- 
gram. Anything you want deleted, you place in the Trash icon. 



Other Icons 

You see many kinds of icons as you work with the Mac Classic. Some 
sample icons are shown in figure 3.2. 1’hey will become more familiar as 
you work with them. 
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Fig. 3.2. 

Various Icons in the 
Macintosh System. 
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Application icons can vary considerably. Each softw^are company has 
developed the icons for their products in a distinctive manner. This 
variety has created many different icons and makes them hard to 
categorize. However, most application icons suggest the program they 
represent quite well. 



D he mouse is not actually part of the desktop but is so closely 
related that it is included in this chapter. The mouse is used to 
work with all parts of the desktop. By using the mouse, you may 
choose commands from the menu, open and close icons, and drag 
documents to the Trash. 

This small device has a simple design. On the bottom of the mouse is a 
ball that rolls across your desk top. On the top of the mouse is a single 
button. Signals are sent to the Mac Classic through the wire that extends 
from the top of the mouse. 

As you move the mouse, you see that the mouse pointer, the small, black 
arrow on the Mac Classic screen, moves with it. By moving this pointer 
across the on-screen desktop and pushing the mouse button at various 
times, you communicate your commands to the Mac Classic. 

Despite the simplicity of the mouse, you may perform several different 
functions with it, as described in the following sections. 
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Clicking 

Selecting an icon is done by a process called clicking. Clicking is a term 
used frequently in the Macintosh world, usually as a verb. You will see it 
mainly in such sentences as, “Click the document icon.” 

You click an icon to indicate to the Mac Classic that the next command 
you issue is to affect that icon. Clicking is simple. Use the following steps 
to click on any icon: 

1. Move the mouse pointer until it is directly on the icon. 

2. Press the mouse button once. The icon darkens to indicate that it 
has been selected (see fig. 3 3). 



Fig. 3.3. 

The Data disk after being 
selected by clicking. 




Dragging 

You move an icon by a procedure called dragging. In Chapter 2, you saw 
how dragging is used to place an item in the Trash. To move an icon, 
follow these steps: 

1. Place die mouse pointer on the icon to be moved. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. The icon darkens. 
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3. Move the mouse to the new location. Note that an outline of the 
item moves along with the mouse (see fig. 3.4). 



Rg.3A 



Moving the Data disk icon. 




4. Release the mouse button, 
llie item then appeju*s at the new location. 



Selecting Groups of Icons 

At times, you will need to select more than just one icon. Perhaps you 
wish to copy several icons from one disk to another or delete a group of 
icons. You can select more than one icon in two ways: shift •clicking, a 
variation of clicking, and dragging. 

Shift-clicking is the same basic procedure as clicking but with a slight 
change. Follow these steps for selecting icons by shift-clicking: 

1. Press and hold the shift key on the keyboard. 

2. Move the mouse pointer to the item to be selected. 

3. Press the mouse button once. 

4. Repeat steps 2 and 3 until all items are selected. 
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You also can drag to select a group of icons, usually icons close to one 
another. Icons that are widely separated or are mixed with other icons 
should be selected by shift-clicking. To use dragging to select a group of 
items, use the following steps: 

1 . Place the mouse pointer to the upper left of the group of icons. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse pointer diagonally to the lower right of the group 
of icons (see fig. 3.5). 



ng.3.5. 

Dragging to select a group 
of icons. 
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A box is drawn as you move. In drag selecting, you include in — or 
at least touch with — the box all of the icons you want to select. 

4. Release the mouse pointer. All of the selected icons will then 
darken. 

Dragging also is used to select text in all word processing applications. 
Chapter 6 covers dragging to make text selections in more detail. 



Double-Clicking 

Opening an icon is done with a variation of clicking called double- 
clicking. Double-clicking is the same as clicking except that you press 
the mouse button twice in rapid succession. 
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NOTE: 

Triple-clicking is a 
variation on clicking 
used in some word 
processing programs. 



If you worked through Chapter 2, you used double-clicking to open the 
disk icon. To open an icon by double-clicking, follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse pointer to the item to be opened. 

2. Press the mouse button mice quickly. The disk is opened (see 
fig. 3.6). 



Rg.3.6. 

liic Data disk after being 
double-clicked. 
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Usually, an icon that has been double-clicked has a gray appearance to 
indicate it is open. In figure 3.6, the Data disk is gray. An icon returns to 
its previous state after it is closed. 



Using Icons 



B cons play a major part in the Macintosh interface. Much of the 
work you do on the Mac Classic involves using icons. This section 
discusses the basic operations that can be performed with icons. 

Defining Icons 

Icons are pictures representing an element, such as an application 
program or a document. Icons were developed to help the user recog- 
nize the various components of a computer software system by their 
appearance on-screen. 
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You have seen examples of the various kinds of icons used in the 
Macintosh interface. The following sections discuss the main categories 
of icons in greater depth. 



Application Icons 

Application icons represent a software package, such as Microsoft Word 
or MacWrite 11. Figure 3.7 shows some of the icons used in the Macin- 
tosh soft^^'are world. 



Rg.3.7. 
Sample Macintosh 
application program icons. 




Application Vord MacVrilell MacLinkPlus HyperCard FastCopy Disinfectant 



Other dian the general Application icon shown in the figure, application 
icons do not follow any pattern. Each software company designs its icon 
as wanted. This variance is not a problem, however, because each 
company has made its icon distinctive and unique. 

Many companies design icons related to their software in ways that make 
them easy to recogni 2 e. Figure 3.8, for example, shows the icons in the 
MacWrite 11 package. 



Rg.3.8. 

The MacWrite II Icons. 
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The icons have a similar design that helps you identify^ them as being 
related to the main icon. Another way to help you identify icons is 
discussed in the section, “Getting Information about Icons,” later in this 
chapter. 
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Document Icons 



Documents are closely related to application softw^are and are covered in 
depth in Chapter 5. They contain the information, or data, that you work 
with in an application. 

Document icons have an appearance that suggests a paper document 
(see fig. 3.9). Many also have identifying marks that relate them to the 
application icon. 



Rg.3.9. 

Sample document icons. 
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One special document icon you need to identify is the Stationery 
document icon shown in figure 3 9. This icon represents a document 
that behaves like a stationery pad. That is, you may tear off copies to 
work with. Stationery documents also are discussed in Chapter 5. 



System Icons 

Many system-related icons are used in the Macintosh world, and many 
are changing appearance as System 7 replaces System 6. The main icons 
used in System 6 are shown in figure 3.10. 



Rg.3.10. 

The main s>'stem-related 
icons for S\'stem 6. 
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Mouse Startup Device Brightness Key Layout Easy Access 




PrIntMonItor LaserWriter Laser Prep ImageWriter 



You don't need to worry about most of these icons at this point. You 
should identify, however, the icons of the System, Finder, and 
MultiFinder. 
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Fig. 3.11. 
System 7 icons. 



Sy.stem 7 users see a dififerent set of s>^tem icons. Some examples of 
System 7 icons are shown in figure 3.1 1. 
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It is not important to know or understand all of these icons. Rather, they 
are presented to help you become more familiar with the icon menag- 
erie of the Macintosh world. 



Naming Icons 

When you create your own documents, you create at the same time 
icons to represent them, fhe application program controls the appear- 
ance of the icon, but you can name the icon. 

All programs on the Macintosh ask you for a name of the document you 
have created. The initial naming is handled within the application. This 
process is discussed in Chapter 6. In this section, you learn to name an 
icon on the desktop. 

Consider figure 3.12, where a MacWrite II document icon is shown on 
the desktop. 

As you can sec, the document’s name. Memo to Danna, is shown 
beneath the icon. Suppose that you want this document icon to be 
named Policy Memo to Danna. To change the name of the icon, follow 
these steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the icon. 

(System 7 users should place the mou.se pointer on the icon 
name.) 

2. Click the icon. 

3. I’ype the name. 

4. Move the mouse pointer off the icon, and press the mouse button 
again. 
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Rg.3.12. 

A MacWrite II document 
icon. 



Fig. 3.13. 

The message that your 
requested name has been 
taken. 
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The old name disappears and is replaced by the new name. This 
procedure applies to all icons, not just document icons. Usually, you 
have no need to rename icons other than document icons, but you can 
make the changes. 

You can rename the Microsoft Word icon, Madonna, for example; but 
this change senses no purpose. Renaming system-related icons is not 
wise. Changing the names of system-related icons can result in the 
System software being unable to locate a needed icon and result in 
software errors. 

Disk icon names may be a m;iximum of 27 characters in length; other 
icons can be up to 31 characters. They may contain almost any character 
except the colon (:). You cannot type a colon (:) when you type an icon 
name. Instead, a hyphen (-) appears. 

If you attempt to use a name assigned to another icon, you will be 
notified by a message box (see fig. 3.13). 

Click OK. Then type another name for the icon. 



That name is already taken. Please use 
a different name. 
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Copying Icons 

Any icon can be copied to the same disk on which it resides or from one 
disk to another. Copying to the same disk is usually referred to as 
duplicating the icon and is a different operation than copying an icon 
from disk to disk. 

If you worked through Chapter 2, you saw how a folder icon might be 
duplicated. To duplicate any icon, follow these steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the icon to be duplicated. 

2. Click the icon. 

3. Move the mouse pointer to the File menu. 

4. Press and hold the mouse button. The File menu appears. 

5. Move down the menu until the black highlighting band is over the 
Duplicate command. 

6. Release the mouse button. 

The icon is then duplicated. The Mac Classic names the icon Copy of 
followed by the name of the original. Therefore, Policy Memo to Danna 
becomes Copy of Policy Memo to Danna. 



In System 7, a duplicate is named after the original icon but with the 
word Copy appended. Subsequent duplications result in a number being 
HjU added, such as Copy 1 and Copy 2. 

BZ3BHI ... ^ . I u i.. I • .1 I 



If the Copy of name is greater than 31 characters, which is the longest an 
icon name can be, the Mac Classic notifies you and asks for a different 
name (see fig. 3.14). 



Fig. 3.14. 

The message that the Copy 
of name is too long. 



This name is too long or missing. Please 
enter a neui name. 





If the Copy of name is too long, follow these steps: 



1. Click OK. 
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2. Type a new name, 31 characters or less in length. 

Copying an icon from one disk to another is a simple process that 
involves dragging, which is discussed in the previous section, 
“Dragging.” The same basic process is used to move icons. 

Suppose that you want to copy an icon from a hard disk to the floppy 
disk. Use these steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the icon to be copied. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. The icon darkens. 

3. Move the mouse to the floppy disk icon; an outline of the item 
moves along with the mouse (see fig. 3.15). 

4. Release the mouse button. 



Rg.3.15. 

Copying the Poliq' xMemo 
to Danna icon. 
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A window appears and verifies that the icon is being copied. You do not 
need to drag the icon being copied to tlie disk icon. If the disk icon is 
open, you can drag the icon from one window to the other, as in fig- 
ure 3.16. 
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Rg.3.16. 

Dragging the icon from 
window to window. 
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Getting Information about Icons 

As you work with the Mac Classic, the number of icons you work with 
increases. After a while, you may need a way to obtain and make notes 
on information about them. 

The Get Info command enables you to compile this information. To use 
this command, perform die following steps: 

1. Click the icon on which you want information. 

2. Move the mouse pointer to the File menu. 

3. Press and hold the mouse button. 

4. Move the mouse pointer to the Get Info command. 

5. Release the mouse button. 

A window appears w^ith information about the icon (see fig. 3.17). 
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Rg.3.17. 

The Get Info window. 




The Get Info window gives you the following information: 

Kind. What kind of icon this is: application, disk, etc. 

Size. Size in bytes (characters) and K (1,024 bytes). If the icon is a 
disk icon. Get Info also tells you how many files are on it. 

Where. Location of the icon. In figure 3.17, the icon is located on 
tlie disk niuned Hard Disk. The SCSI number identifies certain Mac 
peripherals and is discussed in Chapter 4. 

Created. When the icon was first created. 

Modified. The last time the icon was changed in any way. If the 
icon is a document, this option tells you the last time you made 
changes to it. 

Version. Applies only to application icons; gives you the 
application’s version number as assigned by the developing 
company. 

Suggested Memory Size (K). The amount of memoiy^ an applica- 
tion needs to run; shows only on application icons. 

Application Memory Size (K). The amount of memory allotted to 
an application. How you can change this and whether you should 
is discussed in Chapter 6. 
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In the lower part of the window is a box in which you can type desired 
information about the icon. To enter information in this box, follow 
these steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer in the box near the upper left corner. 

2. Press the mouse button once. 

3. Type the desired information. 

You may edit the text in the Get Info box at any time. To close the Get 
Info box, click the close box — the small box in the upper left corner. 



Locking and Unlocking Icons 

You may want to protect an icon and prevent it from being placed in the 
Trash and deleted or to prevent changes from being made to the 
information within it. 

To protect any icon, you use the Get Info command discussed in the 
preceding section. The Get Info window contains a Ix)cked option. 

The box to the right of the word Locked acts as a check box. If an X is 
present in the box, the icon is locked; if not, the box is unlocked. To 
lock an icon, use the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer in the Locked option box. 

2. Press the mouse button once. 

i\n X appears in the box and the icon locks. Removing the X and 
unlocking the icon requires the same steps. Pressing the mouse button 
removes the X and unlocks the icon. 



Deleting Icons 

Chapter 2 shows how to delete a folder. This same procedure applies to 
icons of any type: document, application, or otherwise. You might delete 
an icon when you are finished with it or to make room on a disk. To 
delete an icon, use the following steps: 

1. Click on the icon. 

2. Move the mouse pointer and drag the icon to the Trash (see 
fig. 3.18). Wlien the icon is in the proper place, the Trash icon 
darkens. 





Rg.3.18. 

Deleting the Policy Memo 
to Danna icon. 




3. Release the mouse button. 

The icon is moved into the Trash. If you place an application icon or 
system-related icon in the Trash, a warning message appears and asks 
you to confirm the action (see fig. 3.19). 



Rg. 3.19. 
Screen confirming the 
deleting of an application 
program. 
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If you are certain you want the icon removed, click OK. Clicking Cancel 
returns the icon to its previous position. 

Your Mac Classic displays another message if you attempt to delete an 
icon that is locked or currently in use (see fig. 3.20). In this case, your 
only option is to click OK. A locked icon can be unlocked and then 
placed in the Trash. 
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Rg.3.20. 

Screen informing you that 
an icon cannot be deleted. 
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If you want to delete an icon in use, you must determine what applica- 
tion program is using it and quit the program (see Chapter 6). Tlie 
system may be using the icons; those items should not be deleted. 



Retrieving Items from the Trash 

When you put an icon in the Trash, it is not deleted immediately. Under 
System 6, the Trash is emptied and the icons within it deleted in the 
following cases: 

■ When an application program starts 

■ When the Mac Classic is shut down 

■ When you choose the Empty Trash command from the Special 
menu 

Therefore, you can retrieve an icon from the Trash if none of the 
preceding events has occurred since you placed it there. You retrieve 
an icon by performing the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the Trash icon. 

2. Double-click on the mouse button. The Trash icon opens (see 
fig. 3.21). 

3. Place the mouse pointer on the icon you want to retrieve. 

4. Press and hold the mouse button. 

5. Drag the icon out of the Trash window. The icon may be dragged 
to any place you choose. 

6. You can close the Trash by clicking on the close box, the small box 
in the upper left corner of the Irash window. 
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Rg. 3.21. 

The opened Trash icon. 




In System 7, the Trash never empties unless the Empty Trash command 
is chosen from the Special menu. A full Trash uses disk space, so you 
should empty it periodically. 




Emptying the Trash 

Users of either system can empty the 'frash by performing the following 
steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer over the Special menu. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse pointer down until you reach the Empty Trash 
command. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

As you place items in the Trash, the sides of the icon bulge. >X1ien the 
Trash is emptied, it returns to its normal appearance. 
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Using Windows 



indows are an integral part of the Macintosh interface. They are 
■Iji appropriately named, as they enable you to see into documents 
and applications. You see windows throughout your use of the 
Mac Classic and do most of your work in a window. 



Defining Windows 

You have seen some examples of windows so far in this book. VCTien you 
open any kind of icon, you open a window. Several kinds of windows 
and variations of each type are used in the Macintosh interface. This 
section covers the window type you will see most often but can be 
applied to all other windows. 

Figure 3.22 shows the window you see when you open the System 
Folder in System 6. 
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Rg.3.22. 

The System Folder window 
in System 6. 
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The following list defines the parts of the System Folder window: 

Title bar. Contains the name of the window. Usually is the name 
of the document or other open icon. 
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Close box. Enables you to close the window by clicking it. 

Zoom box. Window may be made larger or smaller size by 
clicking in this box. 

Scroll arrows. Clicking one of these arrows causes the windows 
contents to move in the direction the arrow points. 

Scroll bars. Enable you to move the contents of the window more 
quickly by clicking them. 

Scroll box. Dragging this box enables you to exercise greater 
control over the moving of the window’s contents or move it 
quickly. Sometimes called the thumb or elevator. 

Size box. Dragging this box enables you to change the size and 
shape of the window. 

You can follow the examples in this section by using your System Folder 
window. To open your S^'stem Folder, follow these steps: 

1. Double-click on your Startup Disk or Hard Disk icon. 

2. Locate the System Folder. The System Folder is labeled and has a 
small picture of a Mac on it. 

3. Double-click on the System Folder. 

You should not disturb the icons contained within the folder; changes 
can cause your Mac Classic to run strangely. 



Moving Windows 

To move a window, perform the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer anywhere on the title bar of the window, 
except the close box and zoom box. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse pointer to the desired location; a gray outline 
follows the mouse pointer (see fig. 3.23). 

4. Release the mouse button. 
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Rg.3.23. 

Moving a window. 
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If you are moving a window and the gray outline disappears, you are 
attempting to move the window off the screen. Keep holding the mouse 
button and move back into the screen. Hie outline should reappear. 



Changing Window Size 

You can change the si 2 e of a window in two ways. You can drag the size 
box, or you can click the zoom box. These two work together; after you 
enlarge the size of a window by using the size box, you can reduce it to 
its previous size by using the zoom box. 

To change the size of a window by using the size box, perform the 
following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer in the size box. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse to change the window to the desired size. You 
will see an oudine of the window moving with the mouse pointer 
(see fig. 3.24). 

4. Release the mouse button. 
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Fig. 3.24. 
Reducing the size of a 
window. 
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The window is redrawn in its new size. Windows do have a limit to how 
small they may be. If you are changing the size of a window and the 
outline stops moving, you have reached the window’s limit. 

After you change the size of a window, you may zoom back to its 
previous size by clicking in the zoom box. Kach time you click in the 
zoom box, the window changes to the alternate size. 

a In System 7, the zoom box alternates betw^een the last size you made the 
window by dragging and a size that displays all icons up the limit of the 
screen size in the window. 



Closing a Window 

Closing a window is a simple but important operation. In any window 
that has a close box in the upper left comer, you can close the window 
by clicking in this box. 

xMany application programs also enable you to close the front-most 
window by choosing the Close command from the File menu. 
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Scrolling Window Contents 

Often a window may not be large enough to display all of the items it 
contains. Wlien this happens, you need to scroll — move — the contents of 
the window. The scroll arrows, scroll bars, and scroll box enable you to 
move through the contents of a window in various ways. 

You first must consider whether a window contains more items than it 
can display. Figure 3.25, for example, does not need to be scrolled. You 
can tell that the window shows all its items by examining the scroll bars. 
In figure 3.25, the scroll bars are empty, or inactive-, if you click on 
them, nothing will happen. 



Rg.3.25. 

A window that docs not 
need scrolling. 
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Figure 3.26 shows the System Folder window. This window^ contains 
more items than can be displayed at one time; these hidden items are 
indicated by the active state of the scroll bars. I’he scroll bars are filled 
with a pattern that results in a gray look, and the scroll box is present. 



Fig. 3.26. 

A window with active 
scroll bars. 
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The scroll bar along the right of the window is used to move the 
contents up or down. The scroll bar along the bottom is used to move 
the contents left or right. The scroll arrows enable you to move the 
contents a small amount by clicking on the arrow. 

'I’he contents of the window^ shift and enable you to see part of the 
previously hidden items. If you click on the arrow and the contents do 
not move, you are on the edge of the window contents and cannot scroll 
further in that direction. 

Imagine that the contents of a window reside on a flat surface. The 
window enables you to see some of the items that reside on this surface. 
VCTien you click on one of the scroll arrows, you actually move the 
window over this surface. When you click on the arrow pointing to 
the right, the window moves to the right. When you click the up arrow, 
the window moves up. 

If you find that clicking arrows and pushing the mouse button over and 
over is inconvenient, you can use other ways to scroll through a window. 

You can use the arrows to scroll continuously, repeating the scrolling 
action of the arrows without pressing the mouse button repeatedly. To 
scroll continuously, follow these steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the arrow. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

The window scrolls as long as you hold down the mouse button, as if 
you are clicking the mouse button repeatedly. 

You can use the scroll bars to move even more quickly through the 
windows contents. Follow these steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer in the scroll bar. Do not place it in the 
scroll box. Rather, place the pointer in the direction you wish to 
move (see fig. 3.27). 



Rg.3.27. 

Using the scroll bar. 
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2. Press the mouse button. 

By clicking the scroll bar, you move more quickly through the contents 
of the window. 

The scroll box moves as you scroll a window. You can use the scroll box 
to indicate where you are in the contents of a window (refer to fig. 3.27). 

The scroll box is at the top of the scroll bar. This indicates that you are at 
the top of the contents of the window. If you click and hold in the down 
arrow, the scroll box moves down as the contents move up. Wien the 
scroll box is halh\^ay down the scroll bar, you are halfway through the 
contents of the window. >X1ien the scroll box reaches the bottom of 
the scroll bar, you are at the bottom of the contents. 

The scroll box is more than an indicator. You can use the scroll box to 
scroll immediately to any point in the contents. To use the scroll box to 
move to a specific point in the window, perform the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer in the scroll box. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag the scroll box to the desired position. 

4. Release the mouse button. 



Using Menus 

D he menu bar at the top of the Mac Classic is your command 

center. The menu bar contains the various commands you use to 
operate the Mac Classic and your application software. 

The menu bar is not static; you see it change as you use various software 
on the Mac Classic. Menus appear, disappear, and change their contents 
as you move from one software package to the other. However, the 
Apple, File, and Edit menus are present in virtually every software 
package. Although the exact commands in the File and Edit menus 
change, the basic commands and operations remain the same. For 
example, in every sofh\^are package, the Quit command is present at the 
bottom of the File menu. 

Other menus change often. The View, Label (in System 7), and Special 
menus relate specifically to the Macintosh operating system. You see 
other menus take their place in different so^vare packages. 
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Fig, 3.28. 
Gray, unavailable 
commands. 



Choosing Options 

You always use the same methods to select commands from the menu 
bar. You can use the mouse or keyboard shortcuts. Not all menu 
commands have keyboard shortcuts, so this section covers using the 
mouse. Keyboard shortcuts are discussed in a later section. 

To select any command from a menu, perform the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the menu name — File for example. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. The menu commands appear. 

3. Move the mouse pointer down until you reach the desired 
command. A dark band follows the mouse pointer and highlights 
each command as it is touched by the pointer. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

The dark band blinks to indicate the command was chosen. 



Recognizing Unavailable Commands 

Sometimes a command is unavailable — usually because the command 
does not apply to any item currently on the Mac Classic screen. Some 
commands require you to select an item before choosing the command. 
When a command is not available, it is grayed (see fig. 3.28). 
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In figure 3.28, the Undo, Cut, Paste, and Clear commands are gray and 
unavailable. 
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Using Scrolling Menus 

You may occasionally encounter a menu that contains too many items to 
fit on-screen. When this happens, the menu changes to provide a way for 
you to scroll to the items not displayed. Figure 3.29 displays a Font menu, 
which is the most likely menu to need the scrolling feature, within 
a word processing application program. 



Rg.3.29. 

A Font menu requiring 
scrolling. 



An arrow appears at the bottom of the menu to indicate that more items 
are below the last one displayed. To reach these items, you drag tlie 
mouse pointer past the bottom of the menu. Keep the mouse button 
pressed, and move down until the mouse pointer is below the menu. 
The menu contents scroll upwards. Then you can move the mouse 
pointer back onto the menu and select the option you want. 

When you scroll a menu in this manner, an arrow appears at the top to 
indicate items are above those displayed. You can scroll the menu back 
down by moving the mouse pointer up past the arrow. 
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TIP: 

Do not release the 
mouse button until you 
are on the item or 
command you wish to 
choose. 
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Using Hierarchical Menus 

As software grows more complex, the menu bar becomes more crowded. 
To address this issue, Apple added an enhancement to the basic menu. 
These menus contain submenus that are attached to a command. 
Selecting the command retrieves a second menu next to the command. 
One such hierarchical menu is shown in figure 3 30. 



Rg.3.30. 

A hierarchical menu. 
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The small arrow pointing to the right of the Graphics command in the 
figure indicates that a submenu is imbedded within. Follow these steps 
to use this hierarchical menu: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the menu, the Preferences menu in 
figure 3.30. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. The menu appears. 

3. Move the mouse pointer down to the command containing the 
submenu, Graphics. The submenu appe;u*s (see fig. 3.31). 



Rg.3.31. 

The Graphics submenu. 
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4. Move the mouse pointer into the submenu while still holding 
down the mouse button. 

5. Move the mouse pointer to the desired item or command. 

6. Release the mouse button. 
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Hierarchical menus are becoming more common in the Macintosh world 
as software becomes more complex. You probably will use one or two, 
even if you use only a few software packages. 



Reviewing the Finder Menus 

'fhe Finder part of the System software provides several menus that are 
available whenever you are at the desktop. You see these menus when 
you first start your Mac Classic. You use these menus for such basic 
operations as opening documents, starting applications, and shutting 
down the Mac Classic. 

Some of these menus also appear within application programs but in a 
slightly different form. The Apple, File, and Edit menus appear in almost 
every Macintosh application with the same basic functions. This consis- 
tency aids you in learning new application programs because you are 
already familiar with at least three of the menus, even if it is your first 
time to run the application. 

Each of the Finder menus is discussed separately. Many of their func- 
tions are explored in greater depth later in this book, and some you saw 
in the first two chapters. Use this section as a guide to help you become 
familiar with the organization of the menu system of the Finder. 



The Apple Menu 

rhe Apple menu is on the left side of the menu bar. This menu is special, 
because you can change its contents to suit you. 

Under System 6, this menu is the home of miniapplications called desk 
accessories (see Chapters 6 and 7). A few utilities in the form of /;V/7^ 
(see Chapter 8) also add commands to the menu. 

Figure 3.32 shows two versions of the Apple menu. On the left is the 
standard System 6 Apple menu. On the right is the same menu under 
MultiFinder but still in System 6. 

rhe main difference betw^een the two menus is that MultiFinder adds the 
names of the currently running application packages. This feature 
enables you to switch quickly betw^een running applications; Chapter 9 
discusses MultiFinder. 




Fig. 3.32. 

The Apple menus available 
in System 6. 
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Figure 3.33 shows the Apple menu under System 7. As you can see, it 
looks different than the Apple menu for System 6. The difference is that 
under System 7, you may install nearly anything you want in the Apple 
menu: applications, documents, and folders. Chapter 7 discusses this 
feature. 



ng.3.33. 
rhe Apple menu in 
System 7. 
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V(1iether you use System 6 with or without MultiFinder or System 7, the 
Apple menu functions in the same manner as any other menu. 

To choose the Calculator desk accessor>^ use the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the Apple menu. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag through the menu until reaching the Calculator (see 
fig. 3.34). 



Fig. 3.34. 

Selecting the Calculator 
desk accessory. 
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4. Release the mouse button. 

The Calculator appears (see fig. 3 35). You may then use the mouse to 
press the buttons in a similar way that you use a regular calculator. 

To close the Calculator, click in the close box you see in the upper left 
corner. 



The File Menu 

This menu primarily contains commands that apply to documents and 
other icons and the basic operation of applications. The File menu may 
change somewhat in different application programs, but many of the 
commands remain the same (see fig. 3.36). 
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Rg.3.35. 

The Calculator desk 
accessory. 



Fig. 3.36. 

The File menu. 
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The File menu contains the following commands: 

New Folder. Creates a new folder in the active window; if more 
than one is open, only the active folder has lines in the title bar. 
This command is gray if no window is open. 

Open. Opens the selected icon, as if you double-clicked the icon. 
This command is gray if no icon is selected. 
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Print. Orders the application prognim tliat created the icon to 
start and print the icon’s contents. Gray if the icon cannot be 
printed or if no icon is selected. 

Close. Closes the active window; gray if no window is open. 

Get Info. Opens the Get Info window for the icon. If no icon is 
selected, this option is gray. 

Duplicate. Duplicates the selected icon; gray if no icon is selected. 

Put Away. If you have moved an icon, select it and choose this 
command. The icon is returned to its original location. Command 
is gray if no icon is selected. 

In System 7, selecting a disk icon then choosing the Put Away 
command will eject the disk. 

Page Setup. Enables you to determine how a page is printed on 
your printer; see Chapters 6 and 10. 

Print Directory. Prints a directory of icons in the active window in 
the current way it is being used. 

Eject. Ejects the selected disk. Command is gray if no disk is in the 
floppy drive, no disk icon is selected, or if you have selected a hard 
drive icon; hard drives cannot be ejected. 

S in System 7, some commands have been added to the File menu and 
one has been moved to another menu. Figure 3.37 shows the System 7 
File menu. 



Rg.3.37. 
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The following commands are those added to the System 7 File menu: 

Sharing. Enables you to share folders and folder contents over a 
netwwk if you are connected to one; see Chapter 8. This com- 
mand is gray if the File Sharing option is not turned on or if no 
folder icon is selected. 

Make Alias. Creates an alias of the selected icon. An alias is a 
form of a copy that behaves like the original icon. Aliases are 
explored in Chapter 8. This command is gray if no icon is selected. 

Find. Retrieves the Find window that enables you to search for 
icons. See Chapter 5. 

Find Again. Repeats the last search you performed with the Find 
command. 

The Eject Disk command is missing from the File menu in System 7. This 
command has been moved to the Special menu in the new System 
software. 

Most application programs add to this menu. Generally, the New, Open, 
and Close commands remain. The Save command, which enables you to 
save your work to disk, appears in this menu. Printer-related commands 
also appear here. The Quit command also is always in the File menu. 



The Edit Menu 

The Edit menu (see fig. 3.38) contains text-related commands. As with 
the File menu, application programs alter this menu somewhat, but the 
basics will remain. 



Fig. 3.38. 

The Edit menu. 
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'fhe figure shows the commands you see when you are not in any 
application program — when you are at the desktop. The Edit menu 
contains the following commands: 
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Undo. Reverses the effect of the last text or other editing opera- 
tion. If unavailable, the last command cannot be reversed. 

Cut. Cuts the current selection and places it in a storage facility 
called the Clipboard. 

Copy. Copies the current selection and places it in the Clipboard. 

Paste. Copies the contents of the Clipboard and inserts it at the 
location of the cursor. 

Clear. Cuts the current selection but discards it instead of placing 
it in the Clipboard. 

Select All. Selects all icons or text in the active window. 

Show Clipboard. Opens a window that displays the current 
contents of the Clipboard. 

Two of these commands may be useful to you already. Sometimes when 
you are renaming an icon, you may accidentally hit a key and erase the 
entire icon name. To reverse this mistake, immediately select Undo from 
the Edit menu. 

riie Select All command can be useful when you want to copy a group of 
icons. Instead of shift-clicking each icon, choosing Select All selects every 
icon in the current disk or folder window. 



The View Menu 

The View menu controls the way a window displays its contents. Fig- 
ure 3 39 shows the View menu options in System 6. 



Rg.3.39. 

The View menu. 
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The check mark next to the by Icon option in the figure indicates that 
the elements in the active window are displayed as icons. This option 
and the by Small Icon option are the only two options that display the 
window contents as icons. The by Small Icon option shows the contents 
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in reduced-size icons, which enables more items to be displayed in the 
same space. Although the icons are smaller, they operate the same as 
their larger counterparts. 

The last four options of the menu, by Name, by Date, by Size, and by 
Kind, all display the contents of the window primarily in text. Fig- 
ure 3.40 shows a window that has been changed to display its contents 
by Name, which shows the icons in alphabetical order according to 
their name. 



Rg.3.4D. 
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The other options show the same display but in different orders. The by 
Date option sorts the icons in order of the date they were created. To 
display icons in order of their size, you choose the by Size option. 
Finally, choosing the by Kind option displays the icons in order of their 
type; they will be grouped alphabetically according to whether the icon 
is an application program, a document, or a folder. Documents will be 
grouped according to the application program that created them or that 
they were designed to work with. 



In any of these four options, the window displays the name of the icon, 
the size in K (1024 characters), what kind of icon it is, and the date and 
time the icon was last changed. 




System 7 users have additional View options. Most of these are con- 
trolled by use of the Views control panel device (see Chapter 8). The 
View menu itself has only one addition (,see fig. 3.41): the by Label 
option. The contents of the window are displayed in text format and 
sorted in the order of the labels you assigned to the icons by way of the 
Label menu. The windows of System 7 display an additional column for 
the label (see fig. 3.42). 
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ng.3.41. 

'Fhc System 7 View menu. 
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Fig. 3.43. 

The System 7 Label menu. 
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The Label Menu 

The Label menu is a System 7 addition and does not appear in System 6. 
This menu enables you to assign one of seven labels or no label at all to 
an icon. This label appears in any of the text views discussed in the 
previous section. 

Figure 3.43 shows the Label menu. The None option is checked to 
indicate that the currently selected icon has no label. 
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Because you can sort icons and search for them based on their labels, 
this feature is useful for grouping related icons. For example, a wTiter 
might label documents and pictures according to the project to which 
they belong. 

To label an icon, use the following steps: 

1. Select the icon by clicking on it. 

2. Choose the desired label or the None option for no label. 

You may use these steps to change an icon’s label as many times as you 
wish. Choosing the by Label option in the View menu lists a window’s 
contents sorted alphabetically within the groups dictated by the labels 
you use on each icon. 

The Label menu can be customized. That is, you can change the labels to 
suit your needs. To do this, you need a control panel device called 
Labels. How to use this and other control panels is covered in Chapter 8. 



The Special Menu 

'I’his menu contains a few special commands that apply only to the 
System software. Figure 3.44 shows the Special menu in System 6. 



Rg.3.44. 
The Special menu in 
System 6. 
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The Special menu contains the following commands: 

Clean Up. This command will change somewhat based on what is 
selected. When a window is active, the command reads Clean Up 
Window. WTien one or more icons is selected, the command reads 
Clean Up Selection. Selecting the Clean Up command organizes 
the icons in the active window or the icons you have selected. This 
organization arranges the icons so that they do not overlap. 
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Fig. 3.45. 
The Special menu in 
System 7. 
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Empty Trash. You have seen this command before in earlier 
sections. Selecting it deletes the items you have placed in the 
Trash icon. Once you have selected this command, the icons are 
gone and cannot be recovered. 

Erase Disk. Erases the selected disk; Chapter 4 covers this and 
other disk commands. 

Set Startup. This command enables you to choose whether you 
want the Finder or MultiFinder to run when the Mac Classic is 
started and start applications and desk accessories (see Chapter 7). 

Restart. Causes the Mac Classic to shut down, eject all floppy 
disks, and quit all application sofhs^are. The Mac Classic then 
restarts as if first turned on. 

Shut Down. Same as Restart except that the Mac Classic does not 
start back up again. Use this command before turning off the Mac 
Classic. 

Figure 3.45 shows the System 7 version of the Special menu. Only tw'o 
changes are evident. In System 7, the Set Startup command has been 
eliminated. In System 7, the Set Startup command has been replaced by 
the Startup Items folder in the System Folder. The Eject Disk command 
has been moved to the Special menu from the File menu. 
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The Balloon Help Menu 

This new, System 7 addition gives the Macintosh a convenient help 
facility. Three commands are in the Balloon help menu (see fig. 3.46). 





Rg.3.46. 
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The System 7 Balloon Help 
menu. 
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The first command, About Balloon Help, tells you how to use the 
Balloon Help menu. Choosing the second command, Show Balloons, 
activates the help facility. The third command. Finder Shortcuts, gives 
you a window that lists the keyboard commands that you may use in the 
System software. 

After choosing the command Show Balloons, you acquire help about an 
item merely by pointing to it with the mouse pointer. A balloon appears 
with a brief explanation of the item. 

At this writing, not all applications provide balloon help. Check your 
application manual. Balloon help is, however, available for the desktop 
and other Finder components. 

You can leave on the balloon help as you use the Mac Classic. However, 
doing so may slow the operation of the machine. When you tire of the 
balloons, choose the Hide Balloons command, which replaces the Show 
Balloons command. 



The Application Menu 



This System 7 menu holds commands dealing with the capabilit)' of the 
System softw^are to run more than one application package at a time. 
HU System 6 users have this capability with MultiFinder, but the System 7 

ESniH Application menu adds a few useful options not found in the older 
System (see fig. 3.47). 



Fig. 3.47. 
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The Application menu contains the following commands: 

Hide Finder. Temporarily hides all open windows that corre- 
spond to the Finder — disk windows and other windows associated 
with the desktop, for example. This command changes to reflect 
whatever program you are in. 

Hide Others. Temporarily hides all open windows except those 
belonging to the application you are currently working in. 

Show All. Shows all hidden windows. 

The lower part of the menu shows all the running applications. The 
Finder is listed first because it is the System softvs^are that manages the 
desktop. To return to the desktop, select Finder. To switch to any 
running application, MacWrite 11 for example, select the name of that 
application. 

The check mark indicates the software program you are currently in — 
the Finder desktop in figure 3.47. 



Using Other Menus 

From time to time, otlier menus may be added to the menu bar by a 
software program. This usually is done by desk accessories (see Chap- 
ter 6) or INlTs. These menus afford you additional functions but do not 
change the other menus. Commands are chosen from these menus in 
the same manner as any other. 

MacroMaker, which is included in your System software package, is one 
such desk accessory\ In figure 3.48, you can see the MacroMaker menu 
to the immediate right of the Special menu. 



Using the Keyboard 

H he keyboard is not technically part of the Finder desktop but, like 
the mouse, is used to work with the desktop. In many cases, you 
can use it in place of the mouse. Many commands in the Finder 
menus can be chosen from the keyboard. In System 7, you can use many 
keyboard shortcuts to move about and work with the desktop. 

Figure 3.49 shows the keyboard that comes with the Mac Classic. The 
letter and number keys are laid out in the standard QWERIY format 
used by typewriters. 
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Rg.3.48. 

The MacroMaker menu 
added to the menu bar. 
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Fig. 3.49. 
The Macintosh Classic 
keyboard. 
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Some keys are special and apply only to computers, and particularly to 
the Macintosh. Others llinction slightly differently than they do on a 
typewriter. The following definitions e.xplain how special keys function 
on a Macintosh keyboard: 

Caps lock. Similar to the Shift Lock key on typewTiters, except that 
pressing the shift key on the Mac Classic keyboard does not releiuse 
the caps lock key. You must press the caps lock key again to 
release it. 

Sliift. Functions the same as on a typewriter — enables uppercase 
letters rather than lowercase. Also used in conjunction with the 
mouse to do multiple or contiguous selections. 
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NOTE: 

The top-most key on 
the keyboard, separate 
from other keys, 
performs no hinction 
on the Mac Classic. 
This keyboard and 
that key are used by 
Macintosh II 
computers. 



Ctrl. The control key, a standard computer function key. Used 
only rarely on the Macintosh and usually in programs that commu- 
nicate with other computers through a modem. You use the 
control key by pressing and holding it, then pressing a second key. 
For example, a control-M is generated by holding down the Ctrl 
key and pressing the letter M. 

Option. The option key is used in various ways in different 
application programs and by the Finder in System 7. Also used to 
generate special characters, such as the Spanish tilde (~). 

Command. A four-leaf clover and an apple s)^mbol ( appear 
on this key. The command key is important in the Macintosh 
world. Its primary use is choosing menu commands from the 
keyboard; see the section “Selecting Commands” later in this 
chapter. 

Esc. The escape key is a standard computer key used only rarely in 
the Macintosh world. Usually you see it used by communication 
programs. Escape has a special meaning to many computers other 
than the Macintosh. 

Arrow keys. Usually used to move about text in word processing 
programs but also used by System 7 to select icons. 

Return. Functions similarly to a return key on a typewriter when 
you are working with text. The key is also used to confirm actions 
and may substitute for a mouse click at times. 

Delete. Functions like a backspace key on a typewriter except that 
when you backspace over text in the computer world, it is deleted. 

The numeric keypad enables you to enter numbers in 10-key style as you 
may have done with a calculator. The keypad also has the most common 
math functions, such as multiplication (*) and equals (=). The enter key 
usually confirms your numeric entry, but different application programs 
may respond differently to this key. Check the manual of the application 
for more information. The clear key usually clears or deletes a numeric 
entry, but different application programs may respond differently. 



Selecting Commands from the Keyboard 

By now, you may have noticed that some menu commands have a four- 
leaf clover symbol (J:t) and a letter to the right of them. This corre- 
sponds to a keyboard command that can be used to choose the menu 
command. You will note that the clover symbol is on the command key 
on your keyboard and corresponds to that key (see fig. 3.50). 
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To the right of the New Folder command is K N. This indicates to you 
that the option can be chosen by using a K - N key sequence by 
pressing the command key and the key for the letter N instead of using 
the mouse. To choose this command, for example, use these steps: 

1. Press and hold the command key with the and K symbols. 

2. Press the letter N key. 



Fig. 3.50. 

The File menu options and 
corresponding command- 
key sequences. 
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This is called command-N. Other keys can be used with the command 
key in the same way. 

Although the letters are capitalized in the menus, you do not need to use 
the shift key; lowercase letters work fine. In fact, using the shift key with 
a command-key sequence usually performs a different function. The 
manual of your application program should tell you more about this. 
Only a couple of shift-command-key combinations are used by the 
Finder. These are discussed in Chapter 4. 



Typing Optional Characters 

Many more characters can be typed with the Mac Classic keyboard than 
you might think by the number of keys. Some of these special characters 
are the Spanish tilde (~), the mathematical symbol for pi (tc), and the 
symbol for the British pound sterling (&). 

Accessing these characters requires the use of the option key. Usually, 
you hold down the option key and press one of the letter or number 
keys. Sometimes, a third key is pressed. 
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Fig. 3.51. 
The Key Caps desk 
accessor)'. 



The available symbols var)' from one font to the next (see Chapter 10), 
but Apple has provided the desk accessory Key Caps for you to view the 
special characters in a font set. 

To use Key Caps, perform the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the Apple menu. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse down until the black, highlighting band is on the 
words Key Caps. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

The Key Caps desk accessory then appears (see fig. 3.51). 
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The Key Caps desk accessor)' displays a simplified version of the Mac 
Classic keyboard. It displays the character that is generated for each key 
that is pressed. The keyboard in the figure shows the regular, lowercase 
letters. If you press the shift key while Key Caps is on-screen, the letters 
become uppercase. 

In a similar fashion, pressing the option key while Key Caps is on-screen 
shows you an entirely new set of characters (see fig. 3.52), including 
such symbols as the British pound (&) and the symbol for pi (tc). 
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Rg.3.52. 

The optional characters in 
Ke>^ Caps. 
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Key Caps shows you the symbols that take the place of the regular letters 
and numbers when the option key is pressed. You must keep holding 
the option key in order to type these symbols. For example, to type the 
symbol for the British pound (£), hold down the option key and press 
the number 3 key. The symbol appears in the small window above the 
keyboard in Key Caps. 

Yet another set of symbols can be accessed by holding down the option 
and shift keys. At this point, however, many of the keys have empty 
boxes displayed on them, which indicates that this particular key 
combination has no symbol associated with it. 

If you w^ere only able to display these symbols in the Key Caps desk 
accessory, they would be of little use. But Key Caps is simply a guide to 
help you locate the symbols. Once you see the location of the symbol 
you need, you may dose Key Caps and then use the key combination to 
place the symbol in your text. The key combination option-3 generates a 
British pound (£) whether you are in Key Caps or not. 

A few symbols require an additional key press. These are usually such 
things as the tilde over the Spanish letter n. Note that in figure 3.52, the 
tilde takes the place of the letter N when the option key is pressed. 
Apple placed the symbol in this location as it is most frequently used to 
generate the letter n. 

To create the letter n for example, use the following steps: 

1. Press and hold the option key. 

2. Press the N key. 

3. Release both ke>^. 

4. Press the N key again. 
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Five of the symbols on the keyboard shown in figure 3. 52 act in this 
manner. These are the acute accent ('), the grave accent ('), the umlaut 
(■■), the circumflex (^), and the tilde (~). They are used in the same 
manner as the tilde in the previous example. 

Different fonts also have different symbols available. You may choose to 
display a particular font in the Key Caps desk accessory by use of the Key 
Caps menu that appears when the desk accessory is on-screen. To 
display Key Caps with a different font, perform the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the Key Caps menu. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse down until the desired font name is highlighted. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

The Key Caps desk accessory then displays that font. 

To quit Key Caps, place the mouse pointer in the close box in the upper 
left corner of the desk accessory, and press the mouse button once. 



Using Easy Access 



As you have seen, many keyboard operations require holding down 
more than one key at a time. Recognizing that this may be difficult for 
some, Apple has provided the Easy Access control panel device. This 
software device acts as an aid to hold down keys for you. Easy Access 
also enables you to use the numeric keypad to work the mouse pointer if 
you find the mouse difficult or need to make very' precise movements 
with the mouse in an application program, especially graphics programs. 



Rg.3.53. 
The Sticky Keys icon. 




You use the sticky keys feature to hold down modifier keys for you. The 
modifier keys are the shift, Ctrl (control), option, and command keys. To 
turn sticky keys on, press the shift key five times in a row without 
moving the mouse at all. You see the sticky keys icon appear in the 
upper right comer of your screen (see fig. 3.53). 
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/Vfiter the icon is visible, you can select any key combination by using the 
modifier keys sequentially rather than holding the keys down at the 
same time. To choose a K-N for the New Folder command, for example, 
follow these steps: 

1. Press and release the command key. 

2. Press and release the letter N key. 

This sequence achieves the same as holding down the command key and 
letter N key at the same time. To tell you when a key has become stuck, 
the sticky key icon changes (see fig. 3 54). 



ng.3.54. 

The Sticky Key icon when a 
key is held. 
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The top window shows how the Sticky Keys icon indicates that a 
modifier key is being held. The arrow appears to tell you that the last key 
you pressed is being held down for you, and you may proceed to press 
the next key. Note that more than one key can be held for you. If you 
need to press, for example, the command key, the shift key, and the 
number one (1) key at the same time to execute a command, sticky keys 
enables you to press each of the three keys in order, holding down each 
in order until you complete the sequence. 

The lower part of figure 3. 54 shows you how the sticky^ keys icon shows 
that a key is locked. This acts like a lock for the modifier keys. Pressing 
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the shift key, the Ctrl (control) key, the option key, or the command key 
twice in a row causes them to be held down until they are pressed again. 

This function enables you to reduce the number of steps you might 
need. For example, if you were to need to do a command-N followed by 
a command-V followed by a command-S, you may reduce the number of 
keystrokes by using the following steps: 

1. Press and release the command key twice. 

2. Press and release the letter N key. 

3. Press and release the letter V key. 

4. Press and release the letter S key. 

5. Press and release the command key. 

Sticky Keys is turned off by pressing the shift key five times or by holding 
down more than one of the modifier keys together. 

You also can turn the numeric keypad into a mouse keypad if you find 
the mouse hard to use or not as precise as you need. Do this with a 
command-shift-clear. With Sticky Keys on, you may press the command 
key, shift key, and clear key each sepanitely in sequence. The numeric 
keypad then changes each key’s meaning to the following actions: 

7 key moves the mouse pointer up and left diagonally. 

8 key moves the mouse pointer up. 

9 key moves die mouse pointer up and right. 

6 key moves the mouse pointer right. 

3 key moves the mouse pointer down and right. 

2 key moves the mouse pointer down. 

1 key moves the mouse pointer down and left. 

4 key moves the mouse pointer left. 

If you press and hold any of these keys, the mouse pointer moves 
continuously in that direction. Two keys have been provided to perform 
the function of the mouse button: 

5 key presses the mouse button. 

0 key presses and holds the mouse button. 

To click like the mouse button, press the 5 key. To double-click, press 
the 5 key twice. To press and hold the mouse button, press the 0 key 
once. To then release the mouse button, press the 5 key. 
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For example, to choose the New Folder command from the File menu, 
you could perform the following steps: 

1. Move the mouse pointer by pressing and holding the 7 key or 
whatever key is in the direction of the File menu. 

2. After the pointer is on the word File, press the 0 key. 

'Fhe menu appears and remains. 

3. Move the mouse pointer dowm the menu by use of the 2 key until 
New Folder is highlighted. 

4. Press the 5 key. 

The New' Folder command is then selected. 



Chapter Summary 

D his was a long chapter because much material was presented. You 
were introduced to the Finder desktop, the work area of the Mac 
ChLssic. This chapter also explored the use of icons, window's, and 
menus with the mouse and keyboard. 

You should now^ have a basic understanding of the way work is done on 
the Mac Classic. If you find any of the concepts unclear, you should 
review'. Do not be afraid to experiment; it’s the best w'ay to learn. 
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Working with 
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isks are the primary storage agent for most computer systems; 
even the largest mainframe systems use disks in some form. The 
new optical disks, which essentially are the same as musical 
compact disks, are gaining popularity\ but the most common type of 
disk is magnetic. 



The disk container, whether hard or floppy, is rectangular in shape, but 
the disk itself, which carries the medium, is disc-shaped. The disk is 
coated with a material that records information in the same way as a 
cassette: by holding a magnetic charge. 



This chapter explains floppy disks and hard disks, which are the wo 
main disk systems currently in widespread use, and covers the handling, 
preparation, and use of both. You also learn about the special handling 
of hard disks and howto prevent the fragmentation of stored informa- 
tion. This chapter also presents ways to guard against computer viruses. 



Comparing Disks and Memory 
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Understanding the difference between disks and memory is important. 
Disks dine storage, which is information not needed for 

immediate use by the computer. Memory' consists of small silicon chips, 
which are tiny black rectangles with metal leads, that hold the informa- 
tion the computer is using. 
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Using memoty is much faster than using disks. The time required to 
access information in memory is measured in billionths of a second, 
and disk access is measured in millionths. This distinction may seem 
unimportant until you realize that a computer with only disks for 
memory would be 10 to hundreds of times slower than current 
machines. 

>XTien you use an application program or odier information, the com- 
puter reads the data from the disk and stores it in memor>' for use. The 
size of the program and the amount of information you can use simul- 
taneously are limited primarily but not completely by the amount of 
memor>^ in your computer. This fact explains why you see computers 
advertised with 2 megabytes of RAM and a 40-megabyte hard disk, for 
example. The two types of storage are separate and perform different 
functions. 

The size of a hard or floppy disk represents the amount of information, 
including application programs, that you can store or save. 

You will use disks constantly with your Mac Classic to store and load 
applications and information. The next sections discuss how to prepare 
your disks for use and protect the information stored on them. 



Working with Floppy Disks 



Irn ecause the Mac Classic uses hard-shell, 3 1/2-inch disks, the term 
^ floppy may seem odd, but the word refers to the internal medium 
of the disk, not the casing. If you open a disk and remove the 
medium, you find that the disk is floppy. This experiment isn’t recom- 
mended, however. Opening a disk destroys the disk and the stored 
information. 



Defining Floppy Disks 

Macintosh primarily uses two types of floppy disks, which differ mainly 
in the amount of information stored. You may have heard the terms 
single-sided, double-sided, and high-density and wondered about the 
difference. A brief history lesson may help you to understand. 

In the early days of floppy disks, manufacturers coated both sides of a 
disk with a magnetic surface, but the disk drives of the time used only 
one side. The manufacturers tested and verified that one side of each 
disk was good, ignored the other side, and used the term single-sided 
disk. 
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In the Macintosh, single-sided disks stored only about 400,000 charac- 
ters of information and were called 400K disks\ the disk drive in the 
computer was called a 400K drive. 

iSs making drives that use both sides of a disk became less expensive, 
disk manufacturers began to test and verify both disk sides and sell the 
disks as double-sided. The only difference between double-sided and 
single-sided disks was that both sides of the double-sided disks w'ere 
tested to verify that they stored and retained information. 

Because the Macintosh stores approximately 800,000 characters of 
information on double-sided disks, these disks and the drives that use 
them are called 800K. 

High-density disks are double-sided, but the manufacturing process 
increases the density of information stored to 1.44 megabytes per disk. 
Apple calls the drives using high-density disks SuperDrives, but other 
manufacturers call them 1.4 megabytes or 1.44-megabyte drives. 

The 3 1/2-inch disk is used in many devices, including Macintosh, IBM 
PCs, and many other computers, as well as typew'riters, music synthe- 
sizers, and video-editing equipment used in the creation of IV shows. 

Disk manufacturers use generic notation to describe the types of disks. 
Double-sided, double-density disks, 80UK disks, are abbreviated DSDD. 
The 800K notation is not used because these disks store only 720K in 
an IBM standard machine and different amounts in other machines. 
Double-sided, high-density disks, abbreviated DSHD, store 1.44 mega- 
bytes in Macintosh format and other amounts in different computers. 

Which disk you use depends on your needs. DSDD disks are cheaper 
than DSHD but store less information. Users of the Mac Classic without 
a hard disk need DSHD disks to provide more room for information 
storage. Hard disk users can choose either type of disk, depending on 
how much additional storage they need. 

A small physical difference exists betw^een the DSDD and DSHD disks. 
The DSDD disk has a small square hole with a sliding plastic piece; see 
the section of this chapter called “Locking and Unlocking a Floppy Disk” 
for details. The DSHD disks have the same item, but also include a 
second square hole without the plastic slider. The second hole tells the 
disk drive that the disk is high-density. 
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CAUTION 



Devices are available that punch a square hole in the casing of a 
DSDD disk to fool the disk drive into treating the double-density' 
disk as a high-density disk. Do not use these devices. You may 
temporarily turn an 800K disk into a 1.44-megab>te disk, but you 
probably also will lose your information. The manufacturing 
processes of the DSDD and DSHD disks are very different, and the 
disks are not interchangeable. 



Floppy Disk Formats 

The amount of information a machine can store on a disk varies, 
depending on the disk fortnat. To understand disk format, as well as the 
process of initializing or formatting a disk, you need to understand 
how a computer uses disks. Figure 4.1 shows a simplified version of a 
disk inside a disk drive viewed from the side. 



Rg.4.1. 

A disk inside a disk drive 
viewed from the side. 




Magnetic medium 



Figure 4.1 is a greatly simplified look at how a disk appears when 
inserted in the disk drive. The tw^o read-wTite heads touch the disk 
medium as it turns beneath them. The heads can move across the 
medium, toward the center, or toward the outer edge. They magnetize, 
or read the magnetic pattern of, the medium — something of a cross 
between LP records and a cassette player. 

The disk formatting helps the disk drive mechanism locate the informa- 
tion stored on the disk. Unlike LP records, where the groove spirals 
continuously inward, the disk is broken into segments that form rings 
called tracks or cy^linders. Figure 4.2 shows a simplified version of the 
disk tracks. 
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Rg.4.2. 
An initialized disk 
displaying its tracks. 




Kach segment, or sector, can contain a certain amount of information. 
This division of a disk, xht format, determines how much information 
the disk can hold within its maximum limit. The format takes some space 
on the disk, which explains why an 800K disk actually stores about 779K. 
Different types of computers perform this formatting division differently, 
which explains why a double-sided, double-density disk stores 800K in a 
Macintosh and 720K in an IBM PC. The format is different. 

The following analogy may help you understand disk format. Think of 
the last time you parked your car in a lot with no dividing lines, and 
recall how chaotic the parking was. A disk’s format is like the dividing 
lines in a well-planned parking lot, which organize and store efficiently. 
The dividing lines in the lot actually use space and reduce the number of 
cars that can fit in the lot; some storage space is sacrificed to gain 
organization. 

Disks come out of the box completely blank, except from companies that 
sell formatted disks. To prepare the disks for use, you must initialize or 
format them. The procedure for initializing disks is discussed later in this 
chapter. 

Since the advent of the SuperDrive, which is standard with the Mac 
Classic, the Macintosh can initialize and use disks in IBM PC format. This 
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formatting capability is discussed later in this chapter. Softw'are that 
helps you exchange information with IBM PC standard machines is 
discussed in Chapter 13. 



Proper Handling of Floppy Disks 

B loppy disks are delicate; you can lose information from your disks 
if you aren’t careful. Keep the following guidelines in mind to 
protect your disks: 

■ Heat: Floppy disks are intended for room-temperature use. 

Because high temperatures can damage disks, you shouldn’t store 
them in direct sunlight or near any source of heat. Most disk 
manufacturers recommend that you store and use disks at room 
temperature; specific recommended temperatures can be found 
on the disk box. 

■ Liquid: Water, sodas, coffee, and other beverages can destroy a 
disk. Don’t place disks an>'where that they may get wet. Don’t 
store or use them in ver>' humid areas; disks that sweat also lose 
data. 

■ Dust: Never open the metal shutter. Dust and other particles in 
the air can hurt the disk medium and also the drive wiien you use 
the damaged disk. Opening the shutter and touching die disk is a 
quick w’ay to lose information. 

■ Magnetism: Like cassettes, disks store information by the use of 
magnetism and can be erased by the same force. Unlike cassettes, 
however, disks are more sensitive to stray magnetic fields. All 
electrical equipment emits a magnetic field. Fortunately, the 
strength of this field falls off quickly as you move aw'ay from the 
device. Keep your disks away from all electrical equipment. 

The last item is probably the most insidious. Keeping a disk cool, clean, 
and dry is simple; watching for sources of magnetism is not. Even your 
telephone and your Mac Classic generate magnetic fields that can 
destroy data. The field is not strong or dangerous, but disks are highly 
sensitive. Disk drives within the Mac Classic are shielded to protect disks 
from the magnetic field of the power supply. Placing a disk on or near 
your Mac Classic, however, may cause the disk to be erased. 



Inserting and Ejecting Floppy Disks 

A few important points about disk usage, which is discussed earlier in 
this book, are worth repeating. 
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Only one way exists to insen a disk. If you can see a round metal hub in 
the center of the disk, the disk is upside-down. Remember that the cut 
corner belongs on the right side of the disk as it enters the Mac Classic. 
Insert disks gently and smoothly. The Mac Classic grabs the disk and 
pulls it into place w^hen you have inserted it part-way. 




If a disk doesn’t go into the drive easily, don’t force it. The disk 
may be turned incorrectly or another disk may be in the disk drive. 
Disk drives can be damaged if you force a disk into them. 



You can eject a disk in one of several ways. One way to eject is to drag 
the disk icon to the Trash icon. To use this method, follow these steps: 



1. Place the mouse pointer on the disk icon. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 



3. Drag the disk icon to the Trash icon. When the mouse pointer is in 
the proper position, the Trash icon darkens. 

4. Release the mouse button. 



To use the menu to eject a disk, follow these steps: 

1. Click the disk icon by moving the mouse pointer to the disk icon 
and pressing the mouse button once. 

2. Place the mouse pointer on the File menu (the Special menu in 
System 7). 

3. Press and hold the mouse button. 

4. Move the mouse pointer down until the Eject command is 
highlighted. 

5. Release the mouse button. (In System 7, you also can use the Put 
Away command in the File menu to eject a disk by menu com- 
mand.) 

To use the keyboard method, follow these steps: 

1. Press and hold the command key and the shift key. 

2. Press 1. 



A distinct difference exists betw^een the three methods for ejecting the 
disk. VCTien you insert a disk into the Mac Classic, the computer reads the 
disk and stores information about it in memory. This information aids 
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NOTE: 

Because the Startup 
Disk contains the 
System softw’are, it 
remains mounted no 
matter which of the 
three ejecting methods 
you use. 



the Mac Classic in knowing what kind of disk is present, what kind of 
information it holds, the name of the disk, and other infonnation. The 
disk is said to be mounted. 

A disk that is not physically in the drive still can be mounted. You can 
tell that a disk is mounted by the icon on the desktop. If the icon is 
present, the disk is mounted and ready for use. 'llie icon disappears if 
you eject a disk by dragging it to the Trash. Essentially, the Mac Classic 
forgets that the disk exists. 

If you eject a disk by using the other methods, the disk remains 
mounted, although it isn’t in the Mac Classic. You can tell that a disk is 
mounted but outside the drive by the gray appearance of the disk icon 
(see fig. 4.3). 




In figure 4.3, the Data Disk is mounted and in the Mac Classic’s disk 
drive. The Memo Disk is mounted but not in the drive. The difference is 
subtle; whether it matters to you depends on your w^ork habits. The Mac 
Classic may ask for a disk that is mounted but not in the disk drive. The 
Mac performs this operation to verily and update information used in 
tracking disks and the information contained on them. 
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TIP: 

To save time and 
memon^ space, drag the 
disk icon to the Trash 
when you finish 
working with a disk. 

This dismount 
procedure keeps the 
Mac Classic from asking 
you to reinsert a disk 
you no longer need. 



Sometimes you may need to switch disks temporarily — if you are using 
one disk and need a file from another, for example. You can eject the 
first disk but leave it mounted. After you finish using the second disk, 
use the Trash method to eject and dismount it, and then reinsen the first 
disk. This procedure saves time because the Mac Classic doesn’t have to 
reread the disk, mount it, and redraw the windows you were using. 

Users of the Mac Classic without a hard disk should pay particular 
attention to how mounting and dismounting disks affects their work. 
When you switch disks, watch how the Mac Classic treats mounted disks 
to learn whether leaving a disk mounted saves time. 



Initializing Floppy Disks 

You can initialize DSDD disks in one of the following formats: 

Single-sided (400K). Use this format only if you need to share 
information with an old Macintosh with single-sided disk drives. 

Double-sided (800K). Because this format is the most common, 
you will use it frequendy. 

MS-DOS or IBM PC-compatible format (720K). To format a disk 
in this manner requires using the Apple File Exchange utility 
included with your Mac Classic or another utility (see Chapter 12 
for more information). 

ProDOS: Use this format to transfer files betw^een the Macintosh 
and Apple II machines. The Apple File Exchange program is 
required to use the ProDOS format. 

You can initialize double-sided, high-density disks in 1.44-megab>te 
Macintosh format or 1.44-megabyte MS-DOS format by using the Apple 
File Exchange utility discaissed later in this chapter. 



Initializing in Macintosh Format 

To initialize a double-density disk, follow these steps: 

1. Insert the disk. A dialog box appears, as shown in figure 4.4. 

2. Click the Two-Sided button. The Mac Classic asks you to verify 
your choice (see fig. 4.5). 
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Rg.4.4. 
The floppy disk 
initialization options. 



Ipj ] This disk is unreadable: 

Do you want to initialize it? 






One-Side^ 



[Tmo-Sided] 



Rg.4.5. 
Verifying the 
initialization process. 




This process will erase all 
information on this disk. 



[ Cancel ] 



|( ]l 



3. Click the Erase button. The system prompts you to name die disk 
(see fig. 4.6). 



Fig. 4.6. 

Naming the new disk. 



EJ 




Please name this disk: 




1 


Untitled 




4. Type the disk name. You may use up to 27 characters, but you 
cannot use the colon (:). For this example, type Memo Disk. 

5. Click OK. 

The Mac Classic initializes the disk, and the new disk icon appears on the 
desktop. 

VCTien you initialize DSHD disks, the Mac Classic doesn’t prompt you for 
a choice of format. The system detects the disk type and automatically 
chooses the 1.44-megabyte high-density format. To initialize a high- 
density disk, follow these steps: 

1. Insert the disk. The system displays the prompt shown in 
figure 4.7. 
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Fig. 4.7. 

The initialization dialog 
box for high-density disks. 



This disk is unreadable: 

Do you want to initialize it? 

[[ Eject ^ [ Initialize ] 




2. Click the Initialize button. 



3. Click the Erase button. 

4. Type the disk name. For this example, type Memo Disk. 

5. Click OK. The computer initializes die disk, and the new disk icon 
appears on the desktop. 



Occasionally, you may need to reuse a disk containing unnecessary 
information you no longer need. You can use the Trash to delete the 
information from the disk, but an easier method is to re-initialize the 
disk. Follow these steps: 



1. Click the disk icon. 

2. Place the mouse pointer on the Special menu. Press and hold the 
mouse button. 

3. Move the mouse pointer down and choose the Erase Disk com- 
mand; drag the highlight to it and rele:ise the mouse button. 

4. Click the Two-Sided button for a DSDD disk or the Initialize 
button for a DSHD disk. 




WTien a disk is re-initialized, the information on it is erased and 
cannot be recovered. 



CAUTION 



Initializing in IBM PC Format 

The SuperDrive in your Mac Classic can format and transfer information 
from IBM PC disks. For information on software to enhance this feature, 
see Chapter 12. Initializing a disk in IBM PC format is slightly more 
complicated than initializing disks in Macintosh format because you 
use the Apple File Exchange utility included in your System software 
package. 
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The Apple File Exchange program is on the Systems Additions disk (the 
Tidbits disk in the System 7 package) included with the xMac Classic. To 
install the program, drag the Apple File Exchange Folder to the disk on 
which you want to install the program. Figure 4.8 shows the folder being 
installed on a hard disk. 



Fig. 4.8. 

Installing the Apple File 
Exchange Folder. 




[System Additions! 



Close View 



^ File Edit Uieui Special 

!□! 



Apple File Ei<ch3nqe Folder 



7 items 



MacroMaker Folder 



Apple Color 



System Additions 



1 ,274K in disk 



1 41 K available 



Font/DA Mover Folder 



Printing Folder 



Responder 



TIP: 

Floppy disk users must 
copy the folder to the 
Startup Disk, but you 
can create a separate 
Startup Disk for 
initializing disks in PC 
format. Then use the 
new Startup Disk to 
start the Mac Classic 
when you need the 
Apple File Exchange 
program. 



The Apple File Exchange program translates files back and forth between 
the Macintosh and other computers. For this example, however, you use 
only the formatting capability; see the Macintosh reference manual 
included with your Mac Classic for more information on translating files. 

After the folder is on your disk, follow these steps: 

1. Open the disk icon by double-clicking it. 

2. Open the Apple File Exchange Folder by double-clicking it. The 
Apple File Exchange icon appears, as showm in figure 4.9. 

3. Start the Apple File Exchange program by double-clicking its icon. 
The Apple File Exchange window appears, as shown in figure 4.10. 
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Rg.4.9. 
The Apple File 
Exchange icon. 



Rg.4.10. 
I’he Apple File 
Exchange window. 




« File Edit Uieui Special 



Hard Disk 



31 items 



35,093K in disk 





i 




D 


D 


III 


System Folder 


MaeVrite II i 


Memo Folder 


Apple File Exchange Folder 



4^72K av*il»ble 



Hard Disk 



Apple File EHChange Folder 

2 items 3S ,093K in disk 4 ,272K available 



DCA-RFT/MacWrite 



Apple File Exchange 



Trash 



fk File Edit 



Apple File Enchange 



) Hard Disk| 



D Against 

□ Apple File Enchange F.. 
Q Comm J 
D Critical Uolinfo 
D DeleteTracking 
D Desktop 
D Desktop DD 
D Desktop DF 
D Desktop Folder 
Disinfectant 



Open 



Driue 



O 



O 



(=> Hard Disk 
4243K bytes auailable 



[Nem Folder] | [ E|e<t ) 




[ Open ] j [ Driue 



[Sem Folder] | [ E ject 



4. Insert the disk you want to format. A dialog box appears, as shown 
in figures 4.11 (DSDD disk) and 4.12 (DSHD disk). 
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Rg.4.11. 
The initialization 
options dialog box 
for a DSDD disk. 




Rpple File Enchange cannot 
read this disk. Do you wish to 
initialize it? 



O400K 
(i)800K 
0?20K 

Initialize 1 1[ Eject ]| 



Macintosh 



ProDOS 






Rg.4.12. 
The initialization 
options dialog box 
for a DSHD disk. 




Rpple File Enchange cannot 
read this disk. Do you wish to 
initialize it? 



® 1 440K 



Macintosh 



MS-DDS 

ProDDS 



O 



Initialize 1 I[ Eject || 



5. Select the desired format. 

For DSDD, click the desired size option: 400K for single-sided, 
BOOK for double-sided, or 720K for IBM format. Then choose 
the format option: Macintosh, MS-DOS, or ProDOS. 

For DSHD, the 1440K option is already highlighted. Click on 
Macintosh for Macintosh format or MS-DOS for IBM PC format. 

6. Click the Initialize button to format the disk. 

7. Select Quit from the File menu to exit the Apple File Exchange 
program. 

Even if you initialize a disk in IBM PC format, your application software 
may not be able to use the disk. Check your softw^are manual and 
Chapter 1 1 of this book for more information on using IBM PC- 
formatted disks. 
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Renaming Floppy Disks 

You can rename disks that you named in the initialization process. 
Perhaps you named a disk Memos, and later found that you need more 
than one disk to store your memos. You can rename the disk according 
to the date range of the memos. 

To rename a disk, follow these steps; 

1. Insert the disk into the drive. The disk icon appears on the 
desktop. 

2. Click on the disk name. System 6 users can click anywhere on the 
disk icon. (In System 7, you must click directly on the disk name.) 

3. Type the new name; for example, type Memos H91 to 4191. 

4. Press Enter. 

5. Eject the disk unless you want to continue using it. 

Copying Floppy Disks 

You may need to copy disks occasionally. Hard drive users copy informa- 
tion stored on floppy disks to the hard disk; hard disk users and floppy 
disk users must make backup copies of important disks. 



Checking for System Software 

Some application sofm'are packages include copies of System software 
on one or more of the soft\vare disks. You can have only one copy of 
System sofh\^are on your hard disk; having multiple copies can cause 
your Macintosh to behave strangely, with possible disastrous results for 
the documents and software on the hard disk. 

Follow these steps to check for System software: 

1. Insert the disk you want to copy. The disk icon appears on the 
desktop. 

2. Open the disk icon by double-clicking it. 

3. Look carefully at the contents of the disk to see whether a System 
Folder is present. System software usually is in a folder called 
Sj'stem Folder. Regardless of the name, however, a folder contain- 
ing System sofrtv^are has a small Macintosh displayed on it (see 
fig. 4! 13). 
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Rg.4.13. 

Disk contents that 
include a System Folder. 




If the scroll bars are active in the disk window, scroll the contents of the 
disk to be certain that no System Folder is present; see Chapter 3 for 
information on scrolling windows. If no System Folder is present on the 
disk you want to copy, you can continue with the copy procedure. 

If you find a System Folder, follow the copy procedure described in the 
section of this chapter named “Copying a Floppy Disk Containing a 
System Folder.” 



Copying Floppy Disks to Hard Disks 

Copying the contents of a floppy disk to a hard disk is a simple opera- 
tion. To copy the disk, follow these steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the floppy disk icon. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag the floppy disk icon to the hard disk icon. Wien the hard 
disk icon darkens, the floppy disk icon is positioned properly. 

4. Release the mouse button. An information message appears, as 
shown in figure 4.14. (Note that the message doesn’t appear in 
System 7; the Mac Classic just copies the floppy disk contents into 
a folder on the hard disk.) 
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Rg.4.14. 

An information message 
that appears when 
you copy a floppy disk 
to the hard disk. 




A 


The Xivo disks are different types, so 
the contents of “Optimizer” mill be 
placed in a folder on “Hard Disk”. 


|[ OK ]1 


[ Cancel ] 





5. Click OK. Mac Classic gives the new folder the same name as the 
copied disk. 

When you drag one disk icon to another, the Mac Classic understands 
that you want to replace the contents of the second disk with the first. Of 
course, an 800K or 1.44-mcgabyte disk cannot replace the contents of a 
20-megab>ie or 40-megabyte hard disk. In this case, the Mac Classic 
correctly interprets the command to mean that you want to copy the 
contents of the floppy to the hard disk. 

System 6 users must wait for the Mac Classic to complete the copy 
operation before continuing to work. System 7 users can continue 
working while copying because the copy is performed in the back- 
ground. With either System, however, you cannot start an application 
program during a copy operation. 



Copying a Floppy Disk Containing a System Folder 

>X1ien the disk you want to copy contains a System Folder, a different 
copy procedure is required. This procedure also may be used as an 
alternative to the copy procedure described in the preceding section. 
This procedure uses windows and menus; for more information on 
working with windows and menus, see Chapter 3 of this book. 

To copy a floppy disk containing a System Folder, follow these steps: 

1. Open the floppy disk icon by double-clicking it. 

2. Open the hard disk icon by double-clicking it. 

3. If necessary^ move or resize the windows to see the contents of 
both. The Mac Classic gives the windows the same names as the 
disks; this action helps you know which disk belongs to which 
window. 
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4. Click the title bar of the hard disk window, or double-click the 
hard disk icon. 

5. Choose the New Folder command from the File menu. An empty 
folder appears in the hard disk window. 

6. Type a new name for the folder immediately after the folder 
appears; for example, type Optimizer Folder. 

7. Click the tide bar of the floppy disk window, or double-click the 
floppy disk icon. 

8. Choose the Select All command from the Edit menu. All the icons 
on the floppy disk darken to indicate that they are selected. 

9- The Select All command also selected the System Folder, which 
you don’t want. To deselect the folder, press and hold the shift 
key and click on the System Folder. The System Folder lightens 
to indicate that it is no longer selected. 

10. Move the mouse pointer to any of the selected icons. 

11. Press and hold the mouse button. 

12. Drag the icon to the new folder (the Optimizer Folder folder, in 
this example) until the new folder darkens. Outlines of all the 
selected icons move with the mouse (see fig. 4.15). 
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13. Relea^se the mouse button. The Mac Classic copies the files. 

Use this procedure when you want to copy most — but not all — of the 
files on a floppy disk. For each file you don’t want to copy, shift-click the 
icon, as in step 9 of this procedure. 



Copying between Floppy Disks 

^ ne important purpose of copying floppy disks is to make backup 
^ copies of the disks. When you purchase software, you should back 
up the disks immediately. Disks and drives are very reliable, but 
backup copies can save you trouble w^hen a disk goes bad at an inconve- 
nient time. 



Before copying a floppy disk, you need to initialize a new floppy disk to 
hold the copy. The procedure for initializing disks was covered earlier in 
this chapter. If you copy a high-density floppy disk (DSHD), be sure to 
use a high-density disk for the copy so that you have enough space to 
hold all the files. If you copy an 800K disk (DSDD), you can copy to an 
800K disk or a high-density disk. 

To copy one floppy disk to another, follow these steps: 

1. If you have a disk in the drive, eject it by holding down the 
command and shift keys and pressing 1. 

2. Insert the initialized disk that you want to hold the copied files, 
which is the target disk. The disk icon appears on the desktop. 

3. Eject the target disk by pressing command-shift-1. The new^ disk 
remains mounted, although it isn’t in the disk drive, which enables 
you to w^ork with the icon. 

4. Insert the disk you want to copy, which is the source disk. The disk 
icon appears on the desktop. 

5. Place the mouse pointer on the source disk icon. 

6. Press and hold the mouse button. 

7. Drag the source disk icon to the target disk icon. The target disk 
icon darkens when the mouse pointer is in position. 

8. Release tlie mouse button. A prompt appears and asks w^hether 
you want to replace the target disk contents — in this example, 
none exist — with that of the source disk (see fig. 4.16). 
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Fig. 4.16. 

Copying from one 
disk to another. 




^ File Edit Uieui Special 



Rre you sure you uiant to completely 
replace contents of 

''Neiu Memo Disk” (not in any driuel 



Sysiem Fc 



1 Memo Disk 



with contents of 

“Memo Disk” (internal driue)? 



Trash 



1 


Hard Disk 




1 30 items 


34,828K in disk 


4,537K AveiUble | 



9. Click OK. 

The Mac Classic copies the disk. 

Periodically, die Mac Classic may eject the disk in the drive and ask for 
the other disk by name. This process is called disk swapping. 

After copying is complete, you can eject the disks by dragging them to 
the Trash or leaving them mounted and continuing to work with them. 



Locking and Unlocking Floppy Disks 

Some floppy disks may be important enough that you need to protect 
them from changes by locking or tvnte-protecting the disks. You can use 
locked floppy disks to copy or read from the disk, but you cannot delete, 
add to, or change the files on the disk. Wlien a disk is locked, the 
computer cannot write to the disk. All the original copies of your 
softw^are should be locked at all times. 

Locking a floppy disk doesn’t involve the Mac Classic at all. To lock the 
floppy disk, move the disk lock slider up until you can sec through the 
square hole. To unlock the disk, push the slider down to block the 
square hole. Figure 4.17 shows the back of a high-density floppy disk 
that isn’t write-protected. When you use a locked disk, a tiny lock icon 
appears in the upper left corner of the disk’s window (see fig. 4. 18). If 
you attempt to delete an icon from the locked disk, a w^arning message 
appears (see fig. 4.19). 
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Fig. 4.17. 

A DSHD floppy disk with 
the writc'-protect slider in 
the unprotected position. 




Rg.4.18. 

A locked disk in usc» 
indicated by the lock icon 
in the upper left corner of 
the window. 



Disk locked indicator 




§ 8 items 
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Fig. 4.19. 

Warning message 
appearing when you 
attempt to delete items 
from a locked disk. 
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Rn item belonging to a locked disk can’t 


be throuin away. 
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D he hard disk was a welcome addition to computers that provided 
large amounts of fast storage and saved users from piles of floppy 
disks. As technolog)' advanced, hard disks grew larger in storage 
capacity but smaller in physical size. In the past, a 40-megab>'te hard 
drive was the size of a washing machine, but now the same capacity disk 
easily fits in a laptop computer. 

If you don’t have a hard drive on your Mac Classic, you can skip this 
section, but read Chapter 13 if you plan to add a hard drive to your 
computer. 



Defining Hard Disks 

The term hard disk was coined in contrast to the floppy disk; the 
magnetic medium in a hard disk is more rigid than the floppy disk 
medium. Hard disks sometimes are called fixed disks, as opposed to the 
removable floppy disk. This term is losing favor, however, due in part to 
the rise in popularity of removable hard disks. Ironically, some remov- 
able hard disks are made of floppy material. 

Internally, hard disks function much like floppy disks. Both types of 
disks are made of magnetic material, and the heads that read from and 
write to the disks operate much like those of a cassette recorder. Hard 
disks differ from floppy disks primarily in greater storage space and 
increased speed of accessing information. 



Hard Disk Types 

Hard-disk capacity usually is measured in megabytes. The typical 
20-megab)'te hard disk is roughly equivalent to 14-15 high-density 
floppy disks or 25-27 double-density disks. The 40-megabyte drive is 
standard now, although 20-megabyte drives still are available. The Mac 
Classic in hard-disk configuration comes with a 40-megabyte drive. 

Hard disks range in capacity from the modest 20-megabyte to as much as 
'ji gigabyte, one billion characters of storage, which is equivalent to more 
than 700 DSHD floppy disks. The typical user employs a disk from 40 to 
100 megabytes in capacity. 

The other distinguishing difference between hard disks and floppy disks 
is die hard disk’s operation speed. This speed is expressed in seek time, 
the amount of time the head takes to locate data on the hard disk. Seek 




time is measured in thousandths of seconds (milliseconds) and ranges 
from numbers in the high teens to the mid-40s. Low seek time rates are 
fastest, but remember that the difference is only thousandths of a 
second. You may not want to spend hundreds of dollars to save a few 
thousandths of a second. 



SCSI Hard Disks 

The primary type of hard disk in the Macintosh world is the SCSI 
(niclmamed scuzzy^ hard disk. SCSI is an acronym for Small Computer 
System Interface; this interface is the standard used by many other 
products for the Macintosh in addition to hard disks. 

SCSI offers a much faster information transfer than the older serial hard 
disks. 



TIP: 

Hard disk users in 
earthquake-prone areas 
should be sure to keep 
regular backups. 



Care of Hard Disks 

B The same basic rules for disk care apply to hard disks as to floppy 
disks. Avoid placing the disk or the computer containing the 
disk in direct sunlight or in temperatures higher than room 
temperature. 

Protect the machine from high humidity and liquids. Using a dust cover 
is a good idea when the machine is not in use. 

An internally-mounted hard disk is less subject to magnetism than a 
floppy disk, but be careful not to place power cords or other electrical 
equipment close to your Mac Classic; a few inches of clearance usually is 
sufficient. External hard disks usually are shielded; you can place them 
close to or under the Mac Classic, but avoid placing them close to power 
cords or power strips. 

Because hard disks spin at a high rate and can be delicate, movement of 
the equipment while it is turned on is a major concern. The read-write 
heads of a hard drive hover above the surface of the hard disk as it spins. 
Moving the equipment while the disk is spinning can cause the heads to 
touch the surface of the disk and scratch it. The gap between tlie heads 
and the surface of the disk is too small to pass a human hair through; 
therefore, even minor jolts are dangerous. Accordingly, don’t move the 
Mac Classic when it’s turned on, and don’t use the machine where 
bumps and jolts are likely. 

The same rule applies to external hard drives. Because these drives have 
separate power switches, be certain to shut off the power and enable the 
disk to stop spinning before moving an external drive. 
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TIP: 

Always keep a backup 
copy of the information 
on your hard disk. 
Problems with hard 
disks are rare, but 
losing data is a serious 
problem. 



Always use the Shut Down command from the Special menu before 
turning off the power switch. This command causes the Mac Classic to 
perform some basic housekeeping functions that can prolong the life of 
the hard disk and the information stored on it. 

External hard disk users need to exercise additional caution in caring for 
their SCSI drives. Because SCSI components are delicate and very 
susceptible to static electricity, be careful not to touch the SCSI ports on 
the back of the Mac Classic and the hard drive or the metal connectors 
on the ends of the cable. 

Follow the termination instructions that come with your hard drive. 
Tertnination prevents electrical noise in the cables and connectors of 
SCSI devices. Improper termination of the drive can distort its function- 
ing. 

Carefully guard your SCSI cable. Although the cable is shielded, you 
should not let it get tangled with power cords. 



Initializing Hard Disks 

If you purchased your Mac Classic with an internal hard disk, your dealer 
may have initialized the hard disk. If you bought an external drive, 
however, or if your dealer didn’t initialize the internal hard disk, you 
may need to initialize the disk. 

You also may need to initialize a hard disk if you have a problem with 
the disk: if the hard disk icon no longer appears on the desktop, or the 
Mac Classic refuses to start from the hard drive, for example. 




Before initializing a hard disk containing data, contact your 
computer dealer. You may be able to solve the problem without 
initializing the disk, which erases the information contained on 
the disk. 



Initializing an internal Apple hard disk requires the Apple HD SC Setup 
program, which is located on the System Startup disk (the Disk Tools 
disk for System 7) included with your Mac Classic. To initialize the hard 
disk, follow these steps: 

1. Start your Mac Classic by inserting the System Startup disk (Disk 
Tools disk for System 7) into the drive. 
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TIP: 

Make a backup copy of 
your System Startup 
disk (the Disk Tools 
disk for System 7) 
before beginning this 
procedure, and use the 
backup copy rather 
than the original disk. 



2. Double-click the Apple HD SC Setup program icon. The program 
window appears, as shown in figure 4.20. 

3. The program displays your hard disk’s SCSI device number and 
volume name. If die number and name are not displayed, click the 
Drive button. If the number and name still don’t appear, click Quit 
and contact your dealer. 

4. Click the Initialize button. The Mac Classic asks for confirmation 
that you want to initialize the disk. 

5. Click the Init button. The initialization process begins; a few 
minutes may be required to complete the initialization. 

6. Click the Test button to run a test on the hard disk and its format- 
ting. If the test fails, contact your dealer for assistance. 

7. Click the Update button. This procedure places on the disk a copy 
of the driver software that the Mac Classic needs to work with the 
hard disk. 

8. Click the Quit button. 



Rg.4.20. 
The Apple HD SC 
Setup window. 
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If you have a hard disk from a manufacturer other than Apple, 
don’t use the Apple HD SC Setup program, which was written 
specifically for Apple disk drives. Your hard disk should come with 
a disk containing the equivalent program for that equipment. 
Consult the manual for instructions. 
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After the initialization process is complete, restore your programs and 
documents to the blank disk. 



Backing Up Hard Disks 

B he importance of backing up the information on your hard disk 
cannot be overstated. How much of the infortnation stored on 
your hard disk could you re-create if that data disappeared? 
Despite the reliability of computer equipment today, problems occur. 

One method of backing up a hard disk is to drag-copy the various 
documents and programs to floppy disks. This method requires quite a 
few disks, is rather tedious, and may cause trouble fitting items onto a 
disk because of their size. If your programs and documents total less 
than 10 megabytes, however, this method may work well for you if you 
follow these guidelines: 

■ Keep backup copies of the System Startup disk (or System 7 
upgrade disks) provided by Apple; this procedure enables you 
to reinstall the System software if necessary. 

■ Keep other System Folder components, such as INlTs, fonts, and 
desk accessories, on backup disks. 

■ Store each important application or utility program on a separate 
disk. 

■ Copy your documents and other work to three sets of disks. Make 
a floppy disk copy of each changed document at the end of the 
day, and rotate the disk sets so that you have two previous 
versions if one set of disks fails. 

Consider purchasing a hard disk backup program to aid you in keeping 
backups. Many programs are available; some external hard disks include 
backup programs. One popular program is MacTools Backup, part of the 
utility package MacTools, by Central Point Software. Figure 4.21 shows 
the main screen of the MacTools Backup program. 

Using a backup program to make floppy disk backups offers the follow- 
ing advantages over the individual disk backup method described earlier: 

■ A backup program can compress the information on your hard 
disk to fit on fewer disks. 

■ Large documents and folders can be broken up by the program to 
make the best use of floppy disk space. 
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Rg.4.21. 
The MacTools Backup 
program. 



■ Choosing which files you want to back up or restore is easier with 
a backup program’s window\ 

■ Backup programs track wiiich files have been backed up and 
automatically select items that need to be backed up when you 
choose the incremental backup option. 

If you have a large amount of information on your hard disk (20 mega- 
bytes or more), or your information changes rapidly, a backup program 
may save time. See Chapter 11 for a sampling of available programs. 
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Handling Hard Disk Fragmentation 

Fragmentation is the splitting of information into various areas on the 
hard disk. The results aren’t disastrous but can be annoying. The spaces 
on a disk used to store information are of a set size. Documents, 
application programs, and other data are broken into pieces of the 
specified size, stored separately on the hard disk. The System software 
maintains a table to reassemble the information when you request it. 

As you delete and add information, finding spaces that are contiguous, 
next to each other, on the hard disk becomes increasingly difficult. This 
problem results in pieces of information being scattered or fragmented. 
This can result in progressively longer amounts of time needed to 
assemble the information and slow your Mac Classic’s operation. 
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One solution for this problem is to copy the contents of your hard disk, 
erase the hard disk, ;md copy the information back on to the disk. Unless 
you have a second hard disk for this purpose, this process is tedious and 
time-consuming. 

The best method for handling fragmentation is to use a hard disk 
optimizer that sorts all the information and stores it in contiguous 
locations. Many external hard disks come with an optimizer so that you 
don’t have to purchase additional software. After using your Mac Classic 
for a while, consider purchasing an optimizer if you didn’t get one with 
your hard disk. 

Central Point Software’s MacTools Optimizer is one popular optimizer 
program. As with any hard disk optimizer, you begin by creating a start- 
up floppy disk (see the “Installing the System Soft>;\'are” section in 
Chapter 1), and then copy the optimizer program to the floppy Startup 
Disk. 




Because the optimizer program moves information on your hard 
disk, none of the material stored on your hard disk can be open or 
in use when the optimizer is running. 



After starting the Mac Classic with the floppy disk, open the Startup Disk 
by double-clicking its icon, and then start the optimizer program in the 
same manner. The MacTools Optimizer window is shown in figure 4.22. 



Rg.4.22. 
The MacTools 
Optimizer Window. 
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Optimizer formats vary, but these programs generally have the following 
options shown in figure 4.22: 

■ Volume. This option enables you to specify the hard disk you 
w'ant to optimize. 

■ Check For Bad Blocks. Many optimizers run tests on the hard 
disk medium. A bad block on a hard disk doesn’t prevent you from 
using the disk; the software marks the bad part of the drive as 
unusable, and the System software skips that area w'hen storing 
information. 

■ Unfragment Files. This option consolidates documents and 
applications into contiguous spaces on the hard disk, which 
enables quicker access to the information. 

■ Consolidate Free Space. This option places the empty space on 
your disk in one contiguous block, which helps to slow future 
fragmentation. 

■ Prioritize Applications. Many optimizers organize the most-used 
applications into arejis where the computer can access them 
quickly. 

■ Erase Free Space. This option erases the empty space on your 
hard disk. Deleted information remains on the hard disk until the 
space it occupies is used. The Erase Free Space option erases all 
deleted documents and other information from your hard disk. 
This option usually is needed only by people who work with 
sensitive information. 

■ Erase Entire Disk. Use this option only when you sell your hard 
disk or Mac Classic containing a hard disk. This option erases all 
traces of any materials once stored on your hard disk. 

■ Analyze. The optimizer checks your hard disk and indicates the 
amount of fragmentation on the disk (see fig. 4.23). 

■ Optimize. This command starts the optimization process. 

Optimizers also may indicate other information, such as the number of 
files (documents and applications) on the disk, the amount of free space, 
and the amount of time to optimize. 

The most important number disclosed by the optimizer is the fragmenta- 
tion percentage. In figure 4.23, the fragmentation percentage appears in 
the right side of the repon window. The amount noted is 0.88 percent, 
which indicates that less than one percent of the stored material on the 
disk is fragmented. Optimize your disk when the fragmentation percent- 
age rises to five percent or more. 
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Rg.4.23. 

The Optimizer Report. 





When you optimize a hard disk, the stored information is being 
moved; never turn off your Mac Classic or attempt to stop the 
optimization process unless the program provides an interrupt 
option. Always back up your hard disk before optimizing. A power 
failure or other problem during the optimization process can 
cause irretrievable loss of much of the information on your hard 
disk; you can use the backup to restore your data. 



Preventing Viruses 

Q computer virus is a program designed to inject itself into System 
sofov’are, documents, application programs, or other software. In 
most cases, viruses are written as pranks and don’t cause great 
harm, but some viruses can damage your software and hard disk. Even 
some of the most benign viruses have mutated into potentially-damaging 
programs. 

This chapter discusses viruses because disks are the primar>' method of 
transmission of these programs. If you purchase software and blank 
disks from stores or by mail order and you don’t share disks with other 
users, your chances of acquiring a virus are slim. Even if you share 
information with others by disk or modem, viruses are rare, but preven- 
tion still is important. 
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Disinfectant is perhaps die best virus-prevention program and was 
written by John Norstad of Northwestern University, who has graciously 
offered the program to the Macintosh community for free. 

The program includes an INIT (see Chapter 8 for more information on 
INITs), installed by the program into your System Folder to watch for 
viruses. The Disinfectant program is easy to use and comes with exten- 
sive instructions and suggestions on ways to identify and handle viruses. 

The main Disinfectant window is shown in figure 4.24. 



Fig. 4.24. 

The Disinfectant window. 




To use Disinfectant, specify the disk you want to check with the pop-up 
menu in the upper ri^t corner of the window — Hard Disk is selected in 
fig. 4.24 — or click the Drive button until the desired disk is displayed. 

Click the Scan button to check for viruses. If Disinfectant finds a virus, a 
report appears in the left window. Click the Disinfect button to attempt 
to remove the virus. You can get further suggestions and help by 
choosing the Disinfectant Help option from the Apple menu. 
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TIP: 

To help prevent virus 
infections, scan any 
new disks you acquire, 
and periodically scan 
your hard disk. You are 
unlikely to get a virus 
from a legitimate copy 
of a program from a 
software company, but 
it can happen. 



Chapter Summary 
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Keeping a backup of your hard disk and most important floppy disks can 
help you recover from a computer virus. To get rid of some viruses, you 
may need to erase your hard disk and restore from a backup. Before 
taking drastic action, however, check with your dealer or a local users’ 
group for help. 

Disinfectant can cure many of the more common viruses, but a backoip 
copy of your important data still is essential. Because \iruses tend to 
infect System softw'are, keep your disks containing this software locked. 
Viruses cannot infect locked disks. 

Other virus-prevention programs are available commercially, but 
Disinfectant is free and effective. Consider using other programs if you 
work in an environment where you share disks constantly, or if you are 
connected to other computers through a modem or network. (See 
Chapter 11 for more information.) 

Disinfectant is available through many user groups and on-line services, 
such as CompuSen'e. 



D his chapter discussed the most common information storage 
devices: magnetic disks. You learned how magnetic disks work; 
how to use disks; rules for the proper care and maintenance of 
your disks; and how to handle fragmentation, backup, and virus protec- 
tion. 

The next chapter the process covers of storing information on disk in 
documents and folders. 




Working with 
Documents and 
Folders 

H he primar)' storage unit on the Mac Classic — and on all Macintosh 
computers — is the document. Documents are created and 
modified by using application programs. The information you 
create and use on the Mac Classic is stored in documents. 

The term document chosen to correspond closely to the concepts of 
an office environment and to continue the desktop metaphor. To 
understand documents on the Mac Classic, remember that the docu- 
ments of any ordinary office — office documents, such as financial 
spreadsheets, memos, letters, reports, diagrams, and so on — also are 
documents on the Mac Classic. 

Continuing the office parallel, documents usually are — although they do 
not have to be — stored in folders. Consider a filing cabinet; think of a 
disk as a file-cabinet drawer that contains folders that in turn hold 
documents. The Macintosh interface expands on this analog)^; folders 
also may contain application programs and other folders. 




MAC 

CLASSIC 




BOOK 



TIP: 

The Macintosh interface 
is designed to give you 
a running start by 
corresponding closely 
to the familiar concepts 
of an office environ- 
ment. If you remember 
this comparison as you 
read this chapter, you 
will more quickly grasp 
the concept of 
documents and folders. 



This chapter deals with the basic functions that are available to you when 
working with documents. These basic functions include opening and 
closing documents, copying and deleting them, and locking them to 
prevent deletion or accidental changes. This chapter also discusses using 
search features to locate documents and the special, stationer)^ docu- 
ment. 

Folders also are discussed in this chapter. The creation, naming, and 
deletion of folders is discussed as well as opening, closing, and viewing 
the contents of folders. You also explore using folders to organize your 
icons. This chapter also covers moving and copying icons between 
folders, nesting folders within other folders, accessing folder contents 
from within applications, and new folder features available in System 7. 



Working with Documents 

D his section is a core element in understanding the Mac Classic. 
Wlien you work with the Mac Classic, you work with docu- 
ments. \XTien you write a letter, you create a document. When you 
build a spreadsheet to establish a household budget, you generate a 
document. Documents contain the data, or information you create. 
Understanding how you work with documents in the Macintosh w^orld is 
an important factor in becoming proficient with the computer. 



Defining Documents 

The basic definition of a document was previously touched on: a 
document is an item containing information, which parallels a paper 
document in an office. 

In the Macintosh world, this definition is a good basis from which to 
w^ork, but note that here the definition is expanded upon. If you create a 
memo, the memo is a document. The dictionary of a program that 
checks spelling also is considered a document, although the office 
parallel is a book. Other items also are documents. Your preference 
settings for an application program usually are stored in a document, 
although not the kind you can open and read. 

In general, a document stores information. Many documents are created 
by the System software or application programs without your interv^en- 
tion. You may occasionally encounter these documents and know you 
did not create them. 'Fhesc documents usually are not anything to be 
concerned about because the document probably was created by an 
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application software program (word processor, spreadsheet, and so on) 
or by the System sofh^^are to contain information needed for the 
software’s operation. 

You can use icons on the Mac Classic to recognize documents. Figure 5.1 
shows some examples of document icons. 



Fig, 5.1. 



Sample document icons. 
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Usually, documents resemble the upper left icon, named Document. As 
you can see, the icon resembles a paper document. Many documents 
created by application softw^are carry a picture that suggests the program 
where the icons were created, which usually resembles the application 
software program’s icon, to help you identify the program that created 
the document. 

Some application documents vary' from the standard document icon. As 
you can see, the MS Word document icon does not show the single sheet 
with dog-eared corner design. Rather, the icon suggests a stack of 
papers. The America OnLine document icon deviates the most from the 
standard but at least carries the program’s logo (the small, triangular 
symbol) and suggests an office mail tray. 

You also encounter a special document known as stationery. Stationery^ 
is a kind of document that already contains information. A word process- 
ing program’s stationery may contain a company letterhead. A spread- 
sheet program’s stationery may have columns, rows, and formulas 
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already defined for use. In System 6, only some application programs, 
such as MacWrite II, create statione^)^ 

With the advent of System 7, most documents can be turned into 
stationer>^ This procedure is discussed in a following section of this 
chapter. Figure 5.2 shows examples of stationer}^ icons. 



Fig. 5.2. 

Sample stationery icons. 
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Compare this figure with figure 5.1, and you see that stationery icons 
are similar in appearance to the corresponding document icons, llie 
primary difference is that stationery looks like a pad of paper rather than 
a single sheet. 

Although you may encounter other icons that represent different forms 
of a document, stationery and the standard document are the most 
important icons and are the two covered in this chapter. 



Opening a Document 

Four ways are available to open a document. The first three are ad- 
dressed in turn, beginning with the most common method. The last 
method, a new way available only in System 7, is then discussed. 



Double-Clicking the Document's Icon 

When you double-click an icon, the Mac Classic understands that you 
want to open the disk, application, or file. With disk icons, this action 
opens a window to display the disk’s contents. This effect is essentially 
what happens to a document icon, although the Mac Classic performs an 
additional step: To open a document and start the application, double- 
click the document icon. 
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Each document carries an invisible signature that identifies the 
document’s creator. For example, a MacWrite II document carries an 
embedded code that tells the Mac Classic that the MacWrite 11 word 
processing application program created the document. 

When you double-click a document icon, the Mac Classic reads this 
signature and then searches the disks for the appropriate application 
program. After the program is found, the application program starts and 
the document is opened. You then can see and work with the contents 
of the document. 

You may encounter a situation where you have a document whose 
creator is not on the disk. This situation results in the error message 
shown in figure 5.3. 



Rg.5.3. 

The message box that 
announces the document 
cannot be opened or 
printed. 
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The file “Memo to JRG” could not be 


opened/printed (the application is busy 




or missing). 
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If you encounter this message, click the OK button; the message 
disappears from the screen. Then, if you own a copy of the application 
program, install this program on the hard drive (see the section ‘install- 
ing Application Programs” in Chapter 6) or copy the document to the 
floppy that contains the application. 

From the appearance of the document icon, you may be able to deter- 
mine the application program that created the document. You also can 
use the Get Info command to determine the name of the creator 
application program by first selecting the document by clicking once on 
its icon then choosing Get Info from the File menu. Figure 5.4 shows 
you the resulting Get Info window. 

The Kind field uses the name of the creator application program. This 
approach may not always work because you sometimes see the word 
document in the Kind field. At these times, you must contact the person 
who gave you the document because the Kind field doesn’t tell you the 
application that created the document. 
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ng.5.4. 

The Get Info window. 
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Not having the creator application program does not mean you cannot 
open and use a document. Many application programs can translate the 
documents of others. MacWrite II is a good example of an application 
with this capability\ Claris has provided the MacWrite II word processor 
with the capability of translating and opening the files of several different 
application programs. You also can add translators to die MacWrite II 
program to enable the translation of an even greater variety of docu- 
ments. Chapter 11 discusses some translation options open to you. 



Using the Open Command 

The other most common way to open a document is from within the 
application program. This action usually is done through the Open 
command in the File menu. 

After an application program is started, usually by double-clicking on its 
icon (see Chapter 6), you can open documents by performing the 
following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the File menu. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag down to the Open command. 
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4. Release the mouse button. 

The Open Document (or Open File) dialog box appears. Figure 
5.5 shows an example of the System 6 dialog box from within the 
MacWrite II word processing application. 



Rg.5.5. 

The Open Document 
dialog box. 
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5. Click the desired document. 

6. Click the Open button. 

Figure 5.5 shows a speciiil kind of window called a dialog box, which is a 
window with no scroll bars, zoom, or close boxes. Dialog boxes cannot 
be moved or resized and are intended to present controls for specific 
situations. 

This dialog box has several operations you can use to locate and open 
documents. These options include the following: 

Folder menu. Enables you to select a folder on the current disk. 
Folders are discussed in a following section of this chapter. 

Current Disk indicator. Shows the current disk from which you 
can open documents. 

Eject button. Ejects the current disk. This button is grayed and 
unavailable when a disk you cannot eject, such as a hard disk, is 
selected. 

Drive button. Switches from viewing the documents on one disk 
to viewing documents on another disk. Hard disk users can use 
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this button to sr^itch bem^een a hard disk and a floppy disk. This 
button is grayed and unavailable when only the current disk is 
available. 



Open button. Opens the document highlighted in the document 
list box. May be grayed when no document is selected. 

Cancel button. Cancels the open operation. 



The additional Show menu at the bottom of figure 5.5 is specific to 
MacWrite II. 




In System 7, this dialog box is slighdy different. Rather than using a Drive 
button, the dialog box uses a Desktop button, which displays the 
documents on the desktop and the icons for all mounted disks. This 
action enables you to select an element — including which disk’s contents 
you wish to view — by double-clicking on the element. 



NOTE: 

Because this method of 
opening a document 
accomplishes the same 
result as double-clicking 
but wath more steps, 
users rarely employ this 
method. 



Using a Third Method 

The third way to open a document is perhaps the least used but still is 
w'orth knowing. This method is a more complicated double-click and 
appears to be a holdover from the old Xerox Star computer interface on 
which the Macintosh interface is based. 

To use this method, perform the following steps: 

1. To select the document, click the document. 

2. Place the mouse pointer on the File menu. 

3. Press and hold the mouse button. 

4. Move the mouse pointer to the Open command (see fig. 5.6). 

5. Release the mouse button. 

The application program that created the document starts, and the 
document is opened. 



Dragging the Document 

System 7 supports another way to open documents. To use this method, 
you drag the document you want to open onto die application 
program’s icon (see fig. 5.7). 
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Fig. 5.6. 

Opening a document by 
using the Open command. 



Fig. 5.7. 

Opening a document by 
dragging. 
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After the application program’s icon darkens, you release the mouse 
button. The application starts, and the document opens ready for work. 
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The application program’s icon will not darken if the document’s creator 
type does not match the application. The application program still may 
open the document, although you must use the Open command. Many 
application programs now can open documents created by other 
applications. Check the manual that accompanies the application 
program for further information. 



Closing a Document 

Alter you open a document, you can view, print, and do other work with 
the document’s contents. Of course, you also need to be able to close 
the document. The following procedures close only the document, not 
the application software you are using. You can use two methods to 
close a document: use the File menu, or use the window’s close box. 

You can close a document by selecting the Close command from the File 
menu. Most Macintosh programs that work with documents have a Close 
command in the File menu. Figure 5.8 shows how you close a document 
within the MacWrite 11 application program. 



Rg.5.B. 

Closing a MacWrite 11 
document. 




I’he other way to close a document is to click in the close box of the 
document window. Figure 5.9 shows the process of closing a document 
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in this manner. The close box is always located in the upper left corner 
of any window that you can close this way. 



Rg.5.9. 

Clicking the dose box of a 
document. 




After a document is first created within an application program, the 
document does not yet exist on disk. You must save the document or, if 
you quit the application program, the document is lost. 



Saving a Document 

To avoid accidental loss of work, you cannot close a document on a 
Macintosh without specifying whether you want to save the document to 
disk. After closing a document, you see a warning on the screen similar 
to the warning shown in figure 5.10. 



Rg.5.10. 
The Save Changes 
dialog box. 



Saue changes to "Documentl " 
before closing? 



1[ Ves ]( 

[ No ] [ Cancel ] 



This dialog box offers the following three choices: 

Yes. Also may be labeled Save in some applications. This button 
retrieves a second dialog box, which enables you to save the 
document. 
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No. Also may be labeled Don’t Save or a similar wording. Enables 
the document to close without saving to the disk. All changes 
made since opening the document are lost. 

Cancel. Cancels tlie quit operation and returns you to the 
document. 

If you click the Yes or Save button, you are presented with a dialog box 
similar to the Open Document box shown in die preceding section. The 
exact appearance varies from application to application but is similar to 
the MacWrite 11 dialog box shown in figure 5.11. 



Rg.5.11. 

The Save Current Docu- 
ment dialog box. 




Folder menu 

Current 
disk drive 



Fiie/folder 
list box 

Document 
name box 



Many application programs provide you with a name for the document. 
This name usually is generic, such as Untitled or Document. If you do 
not want to bother with naming the document, you may simply click the 
Save button. 

Other applications may require you to provide a name before saving the 
document. To name the document, type the name you want on the 
keyboard. Remember, documents can use only 31 or fewer characters in 
a document name. The name cannot include a colon (:). 

'File Save Document dialog box includes the following parts: 

Folder menu. Enables you to select a folder to save the document 
(folders arc covered in the next section). 

Current disk indicator. Shows the current disk to which docu- 
ments can be saved. 
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Eject button. Ejects the current disk. The current disk drive (Hard 
Disk) in figure 5.10 cannot be ejected; therefore, the command is 
unavailable. 

Save button. Saves the document to disk with the name in the 
document name box. In some applications this button is grayed 
and unavailable until a name is typed for the document. 

Cancel button. Cancels the close operation and returns you to 
the document. 

File/folder list box. Lists the documents and folders (see a 
following section for more information about folders) on the 
current disk or in the current folder. You may display the contents 
of a folder by double-clicking on the folder’s name within this 
window. 

Document name box. Enables you to type a name for the 
document. 

System 7 users again see a Desktop button in place of the Drive button. 



Copying a Document 

You may occasionally want to copy a document, perhaps to a floppy disk 
to give to a coworker or to the same disk to make a wwking duplicate. 
Copy procedures are essentially the same for documents and icons 
because documents are represented by icons. 



Making a Copy 

The steps for making copies of documents are presented here without 
discussion. For more information, see the section “Copying an Icon” in 
Chapter 3. 

To duplicate a document, take the following steps; 

1 . To select a document, click on the icon. 

2. Choose the Duplicate command from the File menu. A copy 
message is posted as in figure 5.12. 

You see a Cancel button in the copy message window. To cancel a copy 
operation, click this button. Of course, a single document copy often 
occurs so quickly that the button may not be on the screen long enough 
for you to click. Cancel is mainly intended for use during longer copy 
operations. 
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Fig. 5.12. 

The document copying 
message window. 




rhe copy of the document is named essentially the same as the original 
except that Copy Of is added to the beginning of the name. 

System 7 users see a welcome difference here. The duplicate's name is 
the original with the word Copy added to the end of the name. In 
System 6, if you duplicate a document while viewing die disk window by 
EuQuDI Name, the duplicate is placed in the list of documents in alphabetical 

order, which usually meant that the copy appeared far from the original. 
In System 7, the copy appears close to the original document. 

Another change is that instead of adding Copy Of to each duplicate — 
resulting in names like Copy Of Copy Of Copy Of Document — System 7 
adds a number to the end of the duplicate's name, which results in the 
more simple name, such as Document copy 3. 



Copying to Another Disk 

You can copy a document to another disk by performing die following 
steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the document to be copied. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag the document icon onto the disk icon. 
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The same copy window appears as for the Duplicate command, and the 
document is copied to the disk. 



Deleting a Document 

Deleting documents requires the same procedure as deleting all other 
icons. Perform the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the document icon to be deleted. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag the document to the Trash icon; after the Trash icon darkens, 
you are at the correct position. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

Select Empty Trash from the Special menu to delete the document from 
the disk entirely. 

Until the Trash is emptied, you may retrieve the document from the 
Trash by performing the following steps: 

1. To open the Trash, double-click the Trash icon. 

2. Place the mouse pointer on the document icon. 

3. Press and hold the mouse button. 

4. Drag the document out of the Trash and back onto the disk, the 
window of the disk, or the disk icon itself. 

System 6 users may want to remember that the Mac Classic at various 
times empties the Trash even if the Empty Trash command is not 
selected. The following list shows these times: 

■ Shutdown. When you use the Shutdown command before turning 
the Mac Classic off— you always should. 

■ Application launch. When a program starts. 

■ Copying. Copying an icon empties the Trash, which is intended to 
prevent duplicate names for documents. 

The contents of the Trash are lost at all these times. 

System 7 users do not need to worry about the preceding processes 
because the Trash is emptied only when the Empty Trash command is 
selected. 
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An easier way to retrieve a document from the Trash is to perform the 
following steps: 

1. Double-click to open the Trash icon. 

2. To select the document to retrieve, click on the icon. 

3. Choose the Put Away command from the File menu. Put Away 
returns all selected icons to their original positions. 

After you complete the process, close the Trash window by clicking in 
the Trash’s close box. 



Locking and Unlocking a Document 

You saw how you can lock an icon to prevent an accidental deletion. 
This process also is true of document icons. You lock or unlock a 
document by using the following steps: 

1. To select the document, click the document icon. 

2. Choose the Get Info command from the File menu. 

3. Click the check box to the right of the word Locked (see fig. 5.13). 



Fig. 5.13. 
Locking a document. 



Locked [T1 

55 MaeVrite II Document ^ 



Kind: MacWrite II document 
Size: 12,544 bytes used, 13K on disk 

Vhere: Hard Disk, SCSI 0 



Created: Tue, Oct 10, 1989, 16:00 
Modified: Tue, Oct 10, 1989, 16:00 
Version : not available 
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4. Close the Info window by clicking the Close box. 

These steps also are used to unlock a document. An X in the Locked box 
indicates that a document is locked; no X indicates the document is 
unlocked. 

Ix)cked icons (document or otherv\ase) cannot be deleted or changed. If 
you open a locked document, you receive a warning message (see 
fig. 5.14). 



Fig. 5.14. 

A warning message that the 
locked document cannot 
be changed. 
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The document “MacliJrite 11 Document” 


Z!a 


is locked; you uiill not be able to saue 




any changes. 




1 ( Cancel ] 



Click the OK button to open the document or the Cancel button to stop 
the document from opening. If you open the document, you can use the 
Save As command (see Chapter 6) to save your work in a copy of the 
document. 

You can use Lock to protect important documents and prevent acciden- 
tal changes. You still can copy locked documents by using the Duplicate 
command, and these duplicates are not locked. You can keep 
templates — a letterhead for example — or partially filled out documents 
and work only with copies. The original document is locked and cannot 
be changed unless you unlock the document by using the Get Info 
window. 

When you copy a locked document to another disk, the copy remains 
locked until you unlock the document with the Get Info command. 

The Lock feature is an imitation of the Stationery pad option of System 7, 
which is discussed in a later section of this chapter. 



Locating Documents 

If you own a hard disk, you may one day discover you have so many 
documents and other icons on the disk that you misplace an icon. At last 
count, the author’s hard disk has more than 1,000 icons, and finding one 
icon is often as trying as the proverbial search for a needle in a haystack. 
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Fortunately, Apple provides methods of locating icons on any disk 
drive — hard disk users need this feature more than floppy disk users. 
System 6 users have the Find File desk accessor)', which is included in 
the System software. 

g Z|2 System 7 users have even greater search capabilities by using the Find 

command, which is built into the System software. 

Si 

Using Find File 

System 6 users can use the Find File desk accessor)^ to locate documents 
and other icons. System 7 users can refer to the following section. If you 
installed the System softw^are in the standard way (as in Chapter 1 of this 
book), the Find File desk accessory is already installed. Should you 
discover that Find File is not installed, refer to the section “Using the 
Apple Menu” in Chapter 7. 

Find File is a desk accessory and is, therefore, located in the Apple 
menu. Use these steps to locate a document (or any icon): 

1. Select Find File from the Apple menu (see fig. 5.15). 



Fig. 5.15. 

Selecting Find File from 
the Apple menu. 



About the Finder. 



Suitcase 1 1 
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Chooser 
Control Panel 



Find File 



Key Caps 
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SmartScrap’"^ 
Ibord Finder® ♦ 






s/g Finder 

MacLinkPlus/PC 
X SuperPaint 1.1 MS 



About MultiFinder... 



2. Type the name of the document in the Find File window (see 
fig. 5.16). 
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3. Press the return key. 

Find File searches for the document and — if found — tells you the 
document’s location (see fig. 5.17). 




Find File located more than one document because the search finds all 
icons whose name contains the characters you typed. If you type Mac 
and then press return. Find File locates the icons that contain Mac in any 
part of the name. In this example, Find File locates icons, such as 
MaeWrite II, A Macintosh Document, MacIntyre Folder, Financial figures 
(Mac version), Emac, Promac, and so on. 



Stop 
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Go 

button 

Name 
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selected 
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Consider the following search rules: 

■ To find one icon (document or other\\ise), type as much of the 
name as you can remember to narrow the search. 

■ To find a group of icons, t>pe a string of letters that all the 
document names have in common. 

■ Find File ignores upper- and lowercase letters designations. 
Searching (or MAC, Mac, or mac results in finding the same icons. 

You click on a found icon to display information about the icon’s 
location. The left box displays general information about the icon, which 
is the same information you see with the Get Info command. The right 
box displays the location of the icon. Locations are displayed graphically, 
beginning with the lowest level folder and moving up to the disk drive. 
The example in figure 5.17 tells you that the selected icon is in the 
Document Folder which is in turn located on the disk Hard Disk. 

Find File places a new option on the menu bar (see fig. 5.18). This menu 
has three commands. 



Fig. 5.18. 
The Find File menu. 



Find File 



Rbout Find File... 




Search Here... 




Moue to Desktop 





The Find File commands perform the following tasks: 

■ About Find File. Displays the name of the Find File author and 
brief instructions on using the desk accessory. 

■ Search Here. Brings up a dialog box similar to the Open Dialog 
box. You can specify a disk drive or folder in which to perform the 
search. 

■ Move to Desktop. Moves the selected icon to the desktop. 

Move to Desktop is a useful command that moves an icon from the 
present location to the desktop wiiere you may work with the document. 
To do so, perform the following steps: 

1. Click on the name of the found icon. 

2. Choose Move to Desktop from the Find File menu. 
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The icon appears on the desktop. You may then copy, open, or do other 
work with the icon. To return the icon to its original location, perform 
the following steps: 

1. Click on the icon to select the document. 

2. Choose Put Away from the File menu. 

To close Find File, click in the close box in the upper left corner of the 
window. 



Using the Find Command 




In System 7, Apple incorporates a new Find command that replaces the 
old Find File desk accessory. Although it performs essentially the same 
function, the Find command greatly enhances the old Find File features. 

To use the Find command, you first select Find from the File menu (see 
fig. 5. 19). This action retrieves the Find window (see fig. 5.20). 



Rg.5.19. 

Selecting the Find 
command from the File 
menu. 
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Fig. 5.20. 

The Find window. 



Rg.5.21. 

The disk Hard Disk is being 
searched. 



Rg.5.22. 

The No matching items 
were found message. 
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In its simplest form, you use the Find window by typing the name of the 
icon you want to locate and pressing the return key or clicking in the 
Find button. The Cancel button dismisses the window widiout perform- 
ing a search. 

While a search is in progress, you may see a window similar to the 
window shown in figure 5.21. Note that a Stop button is provided. Stop 
the search by clicking on this button. This window appears only if the 
disk you are searching is large and therefore takes some time to search. 



Searching on “Hard Disk”... 




fc.WWWVX.VVXI 1 


[ stop ] 







If a match is not found, a message is posted (see fig. 5.22). Click the OK 
button to dismiss the window. 




After an icon is located that matches the search request, the Find 
command opens the folder or disk on which the icon is located and 
displayed. The located icon is highlighted. 
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Repeating the Search 

If the located icon is not the one you wanted to find, use the Find Again 
command in the File menu. The Mac Classic searches for and displays 
the next icon whose name contains the string of letters you typed in the 
Find window. 

Repeat the Find Again command as many times as you w^ant until the 
Mac Classic beeps, indicating that the last icon matching the string you 
typed has been found. If you have not yet located the icon you w^ant, 
select Find one more time and type a different string of letters. 

The Find command searches all mounted disks. That means that if you 
have a floppy disk inserted in the disk drive, the floppy is searched as 
well as all hard drives in, or attached to, the Mac Classic. 

The Find command pays no attention to upper- and lowercase letters. 
Searching for MAC, Mac, or mac locates the same icons. 

Narrowing the Search 

The Find window has an option that enables you to narrow the searches. 
This is the More Choices button you saw in figure 5.20. Clicking in this 
button expands the Find window^ (see fig. 5.23). 
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menu 



The many options offered in this expanded w'indow' are controlled by 
pop-up menus. Each of the three shaded boxes in the window is a 
menu. Placing the mouse on any menu and pressing the mouse button 
causes the menu to appear (see fig. 5.24). 
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Rg.5.24. 
The Menu pops up. 
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You then can drag to a selection and release the mouse button to select, 
just as you select menus in the menu bar. 

The first pop-up menu is the Search By menu. This menu gives you a 
choice of what type of search is to take place. After you make a selection 
in the first menu, the upper part of the Find window changes. Figure 
5.25 shows you how the command looks for four of the Search By 
options. 



ng.5.25. 
Four of the Search By 
options. 
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Tables.! 

Search By Criteria 



The pop-up menus that appear for these options are shown open to give 
you an idea of what search constraints are available in each search type. 

Table 5.1 defines all the search criteria available in this window. 



Search By 


Constraints 


Range or search text 


Name 


Contains 
Starts with 
Ends with 
Is 

Is not 

Doesn't contain 


All text 


Size 


Is less than 
Is greater than 


Some number of K 


Kind 


Contains 


Alias 




Doesn’t contain 


Application 
Document 
Folder 
Stationer)^ 
(any kind) 


Label 


Is 


Any of the labels 




Ls not 


you have defined 


Date created 


Is 

Is before 
Is after 
Is not 


Any date 


Date modified 


Is 

Is before 
Is after 
Is not 


Any date 


Version 


Is 


Any version 




Is before 
Is after 
Is not 


(number or text) 


Comments 


Contain 
Do not contain 


Any text 


Lock 


Is 


Locked 

Unlocked 
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Having so many different search options can confuse you. A few 
examples may help clear the confusion. The simplest is a search by 
name. Suppose that you are looking for a document that begins with 
Mac but you do not want to find documents, such as Emac or Promac. If 
the expanded Find window is already on the screen, you perform the 
following steps: 

1. Select Name in the first pop-up menu, if Name is not already 
chosen. 

2. Select Starts With from the second pop-up menu. 

3. Type on the keyboard. 

The Find window^ appears as showm in figure 5.26. 



Fig.5.2B. 

Searching for documents 
that begin with Mac. 




4. Click the Find button, or press return. 

Another example may be to locate every file that you changed today. 
Assuming that the Find window is already on-screen, take the following 
steps: 

1. Select Date .Modified in the first menu. 

The Find window appears as shown in figure 5.27. 

2. Click on the Find button, or press return. 

Find then locates all documents and other icons modified today. 

You can change the date pan of the search by clicking on the month, 
day, or year. A small control appears (see fig. 5.28). 
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Rg.5.27. 

Searching for documents 
modified today. 




ng.5.28. 

Adjusting the date. 
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You can increase the selected pan of the date by clicking on the small up 
arrow. You also can decrease the selected pan of the date by clicking on 
the small down arrow. Finally, you can click on any other part of the line 
to change the date in the same manner. 

Suppose that you want to search for all documents (and other icons) 
modified since the beginning of July. Figure 5.29 shows the search 
window with the appropriate entries. 



Fig. 5.29. 

Searching for documents 
modified after June 30. 



NOTE: 
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To find documents 
modified July 1, select 
June 30. The constraint 
is after excludes 
documents modified 
on date selected. 
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In the previous sections, you saw searches that take place on all 
mounted disks. With the Search menu, however, you also may narrow 
the choice. In figure 5.30, you see the contents of the Search menu. 

The Search menu varies according to the Mac Classic’s hardware. The 
first option, On All Disks, is always present. The next two options are 
shown because two hard drives are attached to the Mac Classic, and no 
disks are in the floppy drive. Each mounted disk is displayed, enabling 
you to choose the disk you want to search. If a disk is inserted in the 
floppy drive, this disk also appears in the menu. 

The On The Desktop option enables you to search for icons on the 
desktop. The last option, The Selected Items, enables you to search 
through a group of icons you previously selected or icons you found and 
selected by a previous search. 



Rg.5,30. 
The Search menu. 
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v/on all disks 



on “System 7 Disk” 
on “Hard Disk” 

on the desktop 
the selected items 



You also can combine the various types of searches. You can, for 
example, search for all documents created this year with the MacWrite 11 
program. 

This search requires using the All At Once option and the Search menu. 
You must perform this search in stages, one search for each criterion you 
want to use. To find the previously mentioned MacWrite II documents, 
perform the following steps: 

1. Choose Kind from the first pop-up menu. 

2. Choose Contains from the second pop-up menu. 

3. Type MacWrite II document in the range box. 

4. Click the All At Once check box, which causes an X to appear. 

After you click the All At Once box, the Search menu changes. 
VCflien you use All At Once, you may search only one disk at a time. 

5. From the Search pop-up menu, choose the disk you want to 
search. 
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The Find window appears as shown in figure 5.31. 



Rg. 5.31. 

The Find Window is set. 
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6. Click the Find button. 

Now, instead of displaying the located icons one at a time, the Mac 
Classic displays a text listing (see fig. 5.32). 



Rg.5.32. 

The Located documents. 



NOTE: 

This window is 
discussed later in this 
chapter. Fornow^ note 
that only documents 
that meet the search 
criteria — documents 
created by MaeWrite 
II — are selected and 
indicated by the dark 
highlighting. 
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Secure document 
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7. Choose Find from the File menu (not Find Again). 

8. Choose Date Created from the first pop-up menu. 

9. Choose Is After from the second pop-up menu. 

10. Click on the month part of the date. 

11. Click on the up (or down) arrow until the month reaches 12 (you 
may hold the mouse down to cause the number to change 
continuously). 

12. Click on the day part of the date. 

13. Click on the up (or down) arrow until the day reaches 31. 

14. Click on the year part of the date. 

15. Click on the down arrow to reduce the year by one. 

16. Choose The Selected Items from the Search menu. The Find 
window appears (see fig. 5.33). 



Rg.5.33. 

The Find window set for 
the second search. 



Find and select items uihose 
I date created | is aftei^ 



Search | the selected items^ | 
[ Feiuer Choices ] 



I 12/Q]/91 HI 
S <it <m<e 
[ Cancel ] [[ Find ^ 



17. Click the Find button. 

Again, located documents (if any) are displayed, as shown in figure 5.32. 



X 

■HSf 



CAUTION 



Because all the documents are selected, when you drag one of the 
icons to a disk or to another location, you drag the icons as a 
group. In this window view, be carefijl to place the mouse pointer 
directly on the small icon of one of the selected documents before 
pressing and holding the mouse. Otherw'ise, all the located 
documents are deselected, and you must repeat the search. 
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You can select Find again and proceed with more searches to narrow the 
selection of icons. Be sure that you leave the Search menu set to The 
Selected Items option. 

The Find command has too many possibilities to explore in the scope of 
this book. Be adventurous and experiment. You cannot hurt data by 
searching with the Find or Find Again command, so try some search 
combinations to get a feel for the true power of this option. 



Working with Stationery Documents 

Another System 7 feature is the capability to turn any document into a 
stationery pad. This feature enables you to create template documents 
that contain data, such as letterheads, predefined financial spreadsheets, 
graphics, and so on. You can store frequently used information in a 
stationer)^ pad document, from which copies can be tom off and used to 
create new documents. 

After you design a document, such as a letterhead, that you want to use 
over and over, you may want to turn the document into a stationery pad. 
This way you automatically copy the document when you double-click its 
icon and at the same time protect the contents from accidental changes. 

To change a document into a stationery pad, perform the following 
steps: 

1. Select the document by clicking the icon once. 

2. Choose Get Info from the File menu. 

In the Info window, you see a Stationery pad option in the lower 
right corner. 

3. Click the Stationer)^ pad check box. 

This step places an X in the box. Note that the icon of the docu- 
ment and the Kind information listed in the Info window’ has 
changed (see fig. 5.34). 

4. Click the close box to dismiss the Info window. 

The icon of the document on the disk now’ also appears as a 
stationery’ pad. 

To change a stationer}^ pad back into a regular document follow the 
same steps. This time, the X is removed from the Stationery^ pad check 
box, and the icon returns to the previous state. 
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Fig. 5.34. 

The Icon and Kind change. 



iDi HacUlrite II Document Info 




MacVrite II Document 



Kind; MaeVrite II stationery pad 
Size; 13K on disk (12,544 bytes used) 

Vhere; Hard Disk: Document Folder: 



Created ; Tue, Oct 1 0, 1 989, 4 :00 PM 
Modified ; Tue, Oct 1 0, 1 989, 4 :00 PM 
Version; n/a 



Comments; 



I I Locked ^ Stationery pad 






The one obvious difference you notice when using stationery pads is that 
after you double-click a stationery pad, a dialog box appears and asks 
you to name the copy of the document (see fig. 5.35). 



Rg.5.35. 

The Type a name for the 
new document dialog box. 



Vou haue opened a stationery pad, so a 
neui document luill be created. 



Type a name for the neui document: 



MacUlrite II Document 



( Saue In... ] [ Cancel ) | OK | 



Type a name for the copy of the stationery pad document, and click the 
OK button or press return. The application program then starts with the 
new copy open and ready to be worked on. 
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The Save In button enables you to select a location for the new copy to 
be stored. Normally the copy is stored in the same folder on the disk 
with the stationery pad. If you click Save In, a dialog opens to enable you 
to save the copy elsewhere (see fig. 5 . 36 ). 



fig. 5.3B. 

The Save New Document 
As dialog box. 



Current disk 



G=3Hard Disk 

[ ] 

[ Desktop ] 

[ Nem CD ] 



[ Cancel ] 

[[ )1 

New document name box 



Current folder indicaior/menu 



Q Document Folder 

D DoKumenl ^ 

Qi H ||| 

D NS llHml || 

D llo< || 

D Stationery ^ 

Saue neui document as: 



MaciUrite II Document copy 



This dialog box is best left explained in the following section on folders. 
Briefly, how^ever, the following list explains the options; 

Current folder menu. Displays currently open folder and enables 
you to choose any folder that contains the current one (see a 
following section of this chapter for more information on folders). 

Current disk. Displays current disk. 

Eject disk button. Ejects the current disk. Unavailable if the disk 
cannot be ejected, such as a hard disk. 

Desktop button. Displays the desktop, which includes all 
mounted disks in the File/folder display box. 

Create new folder button. Creates a new folder and enables you 
to name the folder. 

Cancel button. Cancels the entire copy and open operation; 
returns you to the desktop. 

Save button. Causes the new document to be saved. 
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New document name box. The name of the new document is 
typed and displayed here. 

After the new copy is named and saved, the application program can 
start up with the new copy open and ready to be worked on. 

If you need to change the stationery pad itself, use the Open command 
in the application program. 



Using Folders 

D o understand folders, think of the folders in a filing cabinet. The 
folders of the Macintosh interface are designed to imitate the filing 
cabinet and operate in similar ways. 

Both floppy and hard disk users can employ folders, although hard disk 
users need them more. Folders are useful for organizing disks, separat- 
ing applications, documents, and other icons into logical divisions. 

Defining Folders 

Folders are logical divisions of a disk. Fhat is, the disk is not physically 
divided but rather the items stored in a folder are linked by the softvs^are 
and are displayed as a group. 

Folders on the Macintosh, like folders in a file cabinet, can hold a group 
of items and can be labeled to indicate their contents. Folders also can 
contain other folders. 

Nesting folders (putting folders within folders) is a ftinction of the 
Hierarchical File System, introduced about the time of the Macintosh 
Plus computer. On current Macintosh Systems, folders can contain other 
folders, which can contain still other folders, and so on. 

Creating a Folder 

When you decide to have a folder contain a group of items, you must 
first create the folder. Consider figure 5.37, which shows a group of 
memos created with MaeWrite II. 
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Fig. 5.37. 

A group of memos. 



TIP: 

In figure 5.37, the 
MacWrite II folder has 
an odd, elongated /in 
the name. This symbol 
( /) is not an Apple 
standard but has 
become a notation for 
folder. Many people use 
this character to 
shorten folder names. 
\X1ien typing a folder 
name, you generate this 
character by holding 
down the option key 
and pressing the F key. 



Hard Disk 



34 items 



35.7 MB in disk 



2.6 MB available 






System Folder MacVrite II f 



Memo Stationery 



5S3S3TK 






= 1 




ZI = 



Gen. Memo 



Agenda 



New Agenda 



Velcome 






ns 



a 



Suppose that you decide to create a folder to group and contain these 
memos. Follow these steps: 

1. Select New Folder from the File menu. A folder appears on the 
disk as Fmpty Folder. 

In System 7, the new folder is named Untitied rather than Empty. 

2. Type the name of the folder, Memo Folder, and press return. 

A folder name can be any character you want to use up to 31 characters 
and excluding the colon (:). An attempt to type a colon in a folder name 
results in a hyphen (-) in the folder’s name. 

Use names that help you remember the contents of the folder. Use 
names like Memos, Memo Folder, Company Memos, Personnel Memos, 
and so on. 

After the folder is created and named, you can drag and store the memos 
to the newly created folder. 
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You can drag the memos onto the Memo Folder icon one at a time or in 
a group. After you drag an icon onto a folder icon, the folder icon 
darkens. Then, after you release the mouse button, the icon is dropped 
into the folder in the same way you drop a paper document into a folder 
in a file cabinet. 



Renaming a Folder 



After you create a folder, you can name a folder. You also can name a 
folder at any time by taking the following steps: 



1. Select the folder by clicking the icon. 

2. Type the new name. 




3. Press return. 

System 7 uses slightly different steps. To open and change a folder’s 
name, you must click directly on the name of the folder. A small box 
appears around the name. Then, you may type a new name and press 
return. 



Deleting a Folder 

Deleting a folder is done tlie same as with any other icon. Use the 
following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the folder. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag the folder onto the Trash icon; the Trash icon darkens. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

Note that the important difference here is that when you delete a folder, 
you also delete the folder contents. 




Be careful when deleting folders; you may delete more than you 
want. Before deleting a folder, consider opening and viewing the 
folder’s contents. 
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Opening a Folder 

Folders are opened in a manner similar to disk icons. Double-click the 
folder’s icon to open a window and display the contents (see fig. 5.38). 



Fig. 5.38. 

The .Memo Folder’s 
contents. 




TIP: 

VClien a folder icon is 
gray, double-click the 
icon to retrieve the 
window. This feature is 
useful if several open 
folders block the 
window folder you 
want. 



This window looks just as other window^s look in the Macintosh inter- 
face. The window has a close box, a zoom box, a grow^ box, scroll bars, 
and so on. The scroll bars are inactive in the figure because there is 
sufficient room in the window to display all the icons in the folder. 

When you open a folder, the folder’s icongmjs as the disk icons do. 
This change indicates that the folder is open. 



Viewing a Folders Contents 

Until now, you vicw^cd the contents of disks and folders by Icon; the 
icons are displayed as full-sized icons. This view' usually is sufficient for 
small numbers of icons but can become difficult to use when a folder or 
disk contains large numbers of icons. 

In Chapter 3, you saw how the View menu is used to change the w'ay 
icons are viewed. You now see how useful the View menu is when 
working with folders. 
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In figure 5.39, you see part of the contents of the System Folder on a 
Mac Classic’s hard disk. 



Rg.5.39. 

Hie author’s System folder. 




You can see the large number of icons in this folder and can tell by the 
right scroll bar that more are contained in the folder but not displayed. 
Even if the window were stretched to take up the entire Mac Classic 
screen, you could not see the entire contents of the folder. 

Finding a single icon in the midst of many can be a chore. Here, the View 
menu comes in handy. 



Viewing by Small Icon 

The first option you may consider is the View by Small Icon option in the 
View menu. Figure 5.40 shows the System Folder viewed by small icon at 
full screen size. 

Now almost all of tlie icons are visible. However, this view may be even 
more difficult to choose single icons from. At this point, the text views in 
the View menu become useful. 



Viewing by Name 

Choosing the View by Name option results in a display similar to that 
shown in figure 5.41. 
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Rg.5.40. 

Viewing by small icon. 



Rg.5.41. 

Vievving by name. 



System Folder i 



67 items 36,709K in disk 

§ Finder ^ MuUiFinder 

^ Screpbook File Boomerang 

^ General Keg board 

li^Siartup Device [[^Brightness 
Boomerang Prefs^^Laser Prep 
^ Capture ^ MacroMaker 

JSi, ImageVriter Suitcase'^ II 



2,656k available 



^ Finder Startup ^ System ^ Clipboard F ^ 

g0DA Handler ^ Backgrounder ^ Easy Acces 

Layout Boomerang Help [j^Mouse 

Sound ^^PrintMonitor ^^LaserWritei 

^LO ImageVriter Sty Writer ^ Personal LV 

^ Personal Laser Vriter SC ^LO AppleTal 



Booster 

^Partition IN IT (J) Disinfectant INIT 

I^CIMPrefs (**^ Translators ^DOS Mounter 

^Mirror [^Optimizers Q] Preferences 

B Pyro!^ ^SuperCloek! 6li,0n Coe^ 

^ IntCalc Data ^ Disinfectant Prefs 

^JjSmartScrap VirusDetective^ f^Zapf Dingbats 12 ^MacroMaker Help 



Vaccine*^ vt .0.1 
rB^o^<i Settings (4) 
ffliFont 1 ^Extensions 

CompuServe Addresses 
Basic Fonts HU Current DA 

B Dvorak Startup Font 2 






System Folder j 



Size Kind 



Last Modified 



m 



Disinfectant INIT 


5K 


Startup document 


Thu, Jul 4, 1991 


11 :27 




O 


Vaccine*^ vl .0.1 


12K 


Control Panel doc... 


Tue,Oct 3, 1989 


10:48 






AppleTalk ImageVriter 


43K 


Chooser document 


Sat, Apr 30, 1988 


12^)0 






Backgrounder 


5K 


System document 


Sat, Apr 30,1988 


12XX3 






Basic Fonts 


195K 


Font /DA Mover d... 


Sat, Jun 22,1991 


13 53 




II 


Boomerang 


57K 


Control Panel doc... 


Mon, Jul 2,1990 


22 :33 






Boomerang Help 


28K 


Boomerang document Mon, Jan 29, 1 990 


5:40 






Boomerang Prefs 


10K 


Boomerang document Mon, Jul 8, 1991 


11 :41 
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Brightness 


8K 


Control Panel doc... 


Tue,Sep4, 1990 


12:00 






Capture 


9K 


Control Panel doo... 


Tue, Jul2, 1991 


12:09 






CM Prefs 


2K 


Information Mana... 


Fri, Jun 21, 1991 


22:37 






Claris 


- 


folder 


Fri, Jun 21, 1991 


17:40 






Claris Fonts 


7K 


MaoVrite II doou... 


Thu, Jul 4, 1991 


11 :32 




jiliii 


Clipboard File 


8K 


System document 


Mon, Jul 8, 1991 


11 ;54 






CloseView 


20K 


Control Panel doc... 


Mon, Jul 8, 1991 


11 .41 




|i 


CompuServe Addresses 


4K 


Navigator document 


Sun, Jul 7, 1991 


14:45 




O 


^ 


a 



This view gives you an orderly, alphabetical listing of the icons (the 
Disinfectant and Vaccine icon names are preceded by a space and 
therefore ordered at the top of the window). You also are told the size of 
the icon in the kind of document and when the document was last 
changed. 
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TIP: 

Leave the System Folder 
set to View By name 
because you can more 
easily locate a single 
icon when icons are 
sorted alphabetically. 



Viewing by Date, Size, and Kind 

The View by Date, by Size, and by Kind options result in the same basic 
display, but tlie icons arc sorted in order of the date the documents were 
last changed, their size, or their kind, respectively. 

The System Folder of System 7 users is organized differently and is less 
likely to become so jumbled as under System 6. However, the preceding 
comments apply to all full folders, not just the System Folder. 







Viewing by Label 

System 7 users have additional options for viewing die contents of a 
folder or disk, llie View menu also contains a by Label option. Using this 
option results in a text display similar to the by Name and other selec- 
tions, but the icons are sorted by the labels you applied (see fig. 5.42) 
and then alphabetically within label groups. Labeling an icon is covered 
in Chapter 3. 



Fig. 5.42. 

Viewing by Label. 





Name 


Size 


Docs 

Kind 


Label 


Last Modified 


□ 


ML BAT (Vord4) 


2K 


Microsoft Word do... 


MaoClass... 


Sun, Jul7, 1991, 8:26 Ph 


Q: 


□ 


OUTLINE JX>C (Vord4) 


12K 


Microsoft Word do... 


MacClass... 


Sun, Jul7, 1991, 8:27 Ph 




□ 


PICTNOTE.NOT (Vord4) 


2K 


Microsoft Word do... 


MacClass... 


Sun, Jul7, 1991, 8:27 Ph 




□ 


PRINTING NOT (Word4) 


20K 


Microsoft Word do... 


MacClass... 


Sun, Jul7, 1991, 8:28 Ph 




D 


Resume 


9K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Personal 


Sun, Oct 7, 1990,9:25 Pf 




D 


Chapter 1 


7K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 1 


Sat, Jun22, 1991,1 ;18f 




D 


Chapter 2 


18K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 1 


Sat, Jun22, 1991, 1:19 F 




D 


Chapter 3 


51K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 1 


Sat, Jun22, 1991, 1 :21 F 


1 


D 


Chapter 4 


48K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 1 


Sat, Jun22, 1991,1 ;22F 




D 


Chapter xx (template) 


2K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 1 


Sat, Jun22, 1991, 1 :22F 




D 


Olossarg 


2K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 1 


Sat, Jun22, 1991,1 :18F 




D 


Introduction 


13K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 1 


Sat, Jun22, 1991, 1 :23 F 




D 


Misc. 


7K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 2 


Sat, Jun 22, 1991,1 :37F 




D 


Outline 


12K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 2 


Sat, Jun 22, 1991, 1 :24 F 




D 


Window notes 


3K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 2 


Sat, Jun 22, 1991,1 .18 F 




D 


Word notes 


3K 


Microsoft Word do... 


Project 2 


Sat, Jun 22, 1991, 1 ;23F 


5 




.1 ii .r:/' 


\ji 
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In System 7, after you view a folder’s (or a disk’s) contents in a text view, 
such as by Name or by Label, you can switch to another text view 
without using the View menu. If you click on the column heading 
(Name, Size, Kind, etc.), the window is resorted in the selected order. 
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Additional Views arc available in System 7. Chapter 8 covers how you 
access these Views and how you may customize the labels in the Libel 
menu. 



Cleaning Up the Window 

For those who prefer viewing their folder contents in icons, two options 
are worth knowing. After a folder window^ is open, use the Clean Up 
Window command in the Special menu to organize the icons in the 
folder’s window^. 



In System 6, if you want to straighten up only a few of the icons, select 
them and select the same command. (After icons are selected, the 
command changes to read Clean Up Selection.) For some reason, this 
feature is no longer available in System 7. 




System 6 also provides a Clean Up command that straightens all the 
icons in the window, removing them all then placing them — one by 
one — in orderly positions. Fo perform this action, hold down the Option 
key before selecting the Special menu. The Clean Up Window' command 
becomes Clean Up. Select this command. 

System 7 provides a variation on the System 6 Clean Up command that 
enables you to sort icons by the same criteria that the text views use. To 
organize icons in alphabetical name order, perform the following steps: 

1. Choose by Name from the View' menu. 

2. Choose by Icon from the View' menu. 

3. Press and hold the option key. 

4. Choose Clean Up by Name from the Special menu. 



The icons are then organized in alphabetical name order. You can use 
any of the text orders (by Size, by Kind, or by Label) by selecting the view 
in step 1. When you hold down the option key and select the Special 
menu, the Clean Up command changes according to the last text view 
showm (Clean Up by Size, Clean Up by Kind, or Clean Up by Label). 



Closing a Folder 

To close a folder, click in the folder’s close box (the small box in the 
upper left comer of the window) or choose the Close Window’ command 
from the File menu. 
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After you close a folder, the folder remembers this view. The folder 
window appears in this view when next opened. 



Nesting Folders 

As stated in a previous section, folders can contain more than just 
documents and applications; folders can contain other folders. If you 
have a large number of icons in one folder, you may want to nest some 
folders within a main folder to further organize the documents and 
applications. 

S Apple changed the System Folder in System 7 to help guard against the 
confusing proliferation of icons within the folder. Figure 5.43 shows the 
contents of the new System Folder. 



Rg.5.43. 

The System Folder in 
System 7. 



1 6 items 



System 7 Disk 



10.7 MB in disk 



8.1 MB available 



System Folder 



System Folder I 



1 5 items 



10.7 MB in disk 



8.1 MB available 



© 



System 



n 



S] 

Apple Menu Items 



Startup Items 






Control Panels 



Finder 



Extensions 
Preferences I • 



Clipboard 



Scrapbook File 

Boomerang Help 

lol 



prefs 



!fij 

Claris Fonts 



Cj 

Claris 



9 Disinfectant Prefs Word Settings (4) 



Boomerang Prefs 






Q 



In the preceding figure, you can see how the contents of the System 
Folder are divided into groups: Apple Menu Items, Startup Items, 
Extensions, Control Panels, and Preferences; the Claris folder applies to 
Claris products, such as MaeWrite II. This organization is easier to deal 
with than the System Folder of System 6. 

The folders in the System Folder are special, and you can see that they 
carry' symbols to note that these folders differ from the average folder. 
However, you can use the same idea of nesting folders to organize your 
icons. 
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Figure 5.44 shows Memo Folder, subdivided into six folders each for 
different memos. 



Rg.5.44. 

Nested Memo folders. 



Hard Disk 



30 items 



35.9 MB in disk 



2.5 MB available 



|] D 



System Folder MacVrite II f 



Memo Folder 



6 items 


— '■■■ Memo Folder 

35.9 MB in disk 


2.5 MB available 


D 

Stationery 


Q 

General Memos 


D 

Financial Memos 




o 


Q 

Agendas 


Cj 

Project 1 Memos 


D 

Project 2 Memos 






SJ 








a 



TIP: 

When working with 
folders, you can close 
the current folder when 
you open a folder 
nested within it. To 
perform this action, 
hold down the option 
key when you double- 
click a folder icon. 



You can nest folders, for example, by opening the Memo Folder and 
then creating as many folders as you need by using the New Folder 
command. You then drag the memos to the new folders according to the 
categories you created. 

You can then further subdivide any of the new folders by opening them 
and using the same process to create folders within. You can carr>^ on 
this process, nesting folders within folders, to any depth you need. Of 
course, if you create too many folders, you reach a point where the 
nesting becomes more confusing than helpful. 

>X^en using nested folders, you may reach a point where you see far too 
many folders on the screen. Rather than closing each folder by clicking 
on the close box, hold down the Option key and click in the close box of 
any folder window. All open window's close. 



Using Folders To Organize Icons 

Different approaches can be used in organizing icons with folders. Some 
experimentation is called for to learn which is best for you. 
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One way you can organize icons is to create a folder for each application 
program as well as folders for each categor>' of work you do. Figure 5.45 
show^ such an organization. Within each work folder you can further 
subdivide work by chapters, project, or another logical diWsion you 
need. 



Fig. 5.45. 

One method of folder 
organization. 



!□! 



Hard Disk 



30 i-tems 



36 MB in disk 



2.3 MB available 



__ D D D 

System Folder Book text f Figures f Memo J 

CD D Q D D 

MacVrite II f MS Word f Comm f MacLink/AFE f Games f 

D 

Misc f 



& 



o 



This kind of organization enables you to quickly locate an application 
when you need it. 'I’he grouping of projects can help you keep these 
documents from becoming scattered and hard to locate. Remember that 
when you double-click on a document, the Mac Classic searches for the 
application itself. You do not need to group documents with the 
applications that created them. Group them in ways consistent with your 
work habits. 

You may prefer to place all applications in one folder or place sets of 
applications into general folders. You may want to do this and then set 
this folder to View by Kind so that the applications are placed at the top 
of the text listing. Such an organization may result in folders that 
resemble Comm /, shown in figure 5.46. Although this figure shows a 
System 7 folder, the comments apply to both systems. 

The application programs and associated files of this folder are related to 
communications (for using a modem to connect with other computers, 
see Chapter 13). Even in a text view, such as the view shown in figure 
5.46, you can double-click on the applications to start them. You must 
double-click on the small icon to the left of the application program 
name. 
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Fig. 5.46. 

A sample communications 
program folder. 



ID 

Name 


Size 


s Comm 1 

Kind 


Label Last Modified 


America Online 1 .0 


222K 


application program 


Communi... Mon, Oct 2, 1989, 1 :20 Ph O 


Extractor 


30K 


application program 


Utility Tue, Jul24, 1990,4:17PI_ 


<3lt Information Manager 


755K 


application program 


Communi... Fri, Oct 5, 1990, 2:51 PM ji|| 


<9k Microphone’” 


165K 


application program 


Communi.. Thu, Jul 9, 1987, 5:52 PM i ' 


^ Navigator 


481K 


applicatwn program 


Communi.. Tue, Oct 2, 1990, 6:56 PMii ; 


Unpit 


18K 


application program 


Utility Thu, Oct 2, 1 986, 1 1 .04 P i 


D Mail 


IK 


America Online 1 .0... 


Sun, Jul 7, 1991, 3:52 pm: 


D CIMHelp 


23K 


Information Manag... 
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This kind of organization results in folders, such as Word Processing, 
Graphics, Communications, and so on with the appropriate application 
programs (and auxiliary files) stored within each folder. These work 
folders group documents according to how you work. 



Moving an Icon to Another Folder 

As you develop folder organization, you may need to move icons from 
one folder to the next; This operation is easy. 

Suppose that you have a document you decide to move from one folder 
to the next; use the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer on the document (or other icon) to be 
moved. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag the icon onto the desired folder (see fig. 5.47). The folder 
icon darkens. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

In figure 5.47, the icon is removed from the General Memos folder and 
placed in the Financial Memos folder. This kind of a transfer requires 
that the destination folder be visible and the source folder be open. You 
may open both folders and then drag the icon between the two win- 
dows. You can drag groups of icons between folders. Any icon within a 
folder may be moved to another in this manner. 
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Copying an Icon to Another Folder 

You may want to place a copy of an icon into a different folder without 
removing the original from the first folder. You can perform this action 
by copying the icon (or icons) from one folder to the next. The steps are 
the same except that you press and hold the option key on the keyboard 
before executing the steps outlined in the previous section. 

If you hold down the option key as you drag an icon from one folder to 
another, the Mac Classic understands that you want to copy — not to 
move — the icon to the folder. You also can select groups of icons and 
then use this option drag to copy the icons to another folder. 



Accessing Folders within Applications 

Now that you understand the nesting of folders, you are ready again to 
visit the Open and Save dialog boxes that you saw in earlier parts of this 
chapter. Again, MacWrite II is used in the examples, but the Open and 
Save dialog boxes are defined by the Macintosh System software. The 
basic functions of the dialog boxes work the same from program to 
program. The System 6 version is discussed first; then System 7 enhance- 
ments are covered. 
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A typical Open Document dialog box for MacWrite II is shown in figure 
5.48. Note that the folder menu states that the application program has 
the MacWrite II / folder open. The file list box then shows all the 
documents in that folder that can be opened by the application program. 
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Opening a Folder 

The folder menu enables you to choose between nested folders but does 
not display all the folders on the disk. You can, however, display a list of 
nested folders. After you place the mouse pointer on the menu and 
press the mouse button, the menu pops up (see fig. 5.49) and enables 
you to make choices as you do with other menus. 
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The MacWrite II / folder is not nested in any other folder, so you can 
choose only between the folder and the disk. If you select the disk (Hard 
Disk in the figure), you see the documents and folders usually displayed 
in the disk window (see fig. 5.50). 
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You can scroll to and then select any document or folder in one of two 
ways. Double-click on the name, or click on the name and then click on 
the Open button. 

After you open a folder with either method, you see with a list of the 
documents and folders within the chosen folder. You may then repeat 
the process to move deeper into the nested folders. 

As you move deeper into nested folders, each folder is added to the 
folder menu . Figure 5.51 shows how the folder menu may appear if you 
move deep into a set of nested folders. 

This menu enables you to move instantly to any folder that you pass 
through on the way down to the current folder. Note that the folders are 
listed in the menu in reverse order. July Meeting is within Meeting 
Minutes, which in turn is within General, and so on until you reach the 
Hard Disk level. 
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Using the Keyboard To Open a Folder 

You also can perform this action from the keyboard. You can move the 
highlighting band in the list box by pressing the up- or down-arrow key 
on the keyboard. In this way, you may select the folder you want to 
open. After you select the icon, press the return key — or hold down the 
command key (with the C5 and K symbols) and press the down-arrow 
key — to open the folder. 

To move up one folder level, hold down the command key and press the 
up-arrow key. 

You also can use the keyboard to select a document to open. Use the up- 
or down-arrow keys to highlight the desired document and press return. 
This action is the same as double-clicking on the document’s name. 

The Save dialog box works in the same way as the Open dialog box with 
regard to moving in and out of folders. 

One feature found in the Open dialog box that the Save dialog box lacks 
is the capability to select folders and documents by name. You can type 
the first letter (or first few letters) of the folder or document you want to 
select. The highlighting band moves to the folder or document whose 
name starts with the letter or letters you type. If you make a mistake 
selecting a folder or document this way, pause for a moment and then 
retype the letters. 
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Understanding System 7 Differences 

e Although both dialog boxes work in essentially the same way in Sys- 
tem 7, a few differences are worth noting. The most noticeable differ- 
ence is that the Drive button is replaced by the Desktop button. In 
System 7, the mounted disks are considered to be on the Desktop, along 
with all other icons that also may be present. 

To see a list of mounted disks and desktop documents, click the Desktop 
button or select Desktop from the folder menu. You then can choose a 
disk or document to open in one of the following ways: 

■ Double-click the name of the disk or document. 

■ Move the highlighting band up or down with the arrow keys, then 
press return. 

You can use the command-up-arrow key or command-down-arrow key 
combinations to move up or down folder levels. 

In System 7, the Save Document dialog box is changed. Save Document 
also has the Desktop button and works in basically the same way, but 
now the up- and down-arrow keys work only if the list box is selected. 
You can tell when the list box is selected because the box is outlined by 
a second, darker box (see fig. 5.52). 
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In Save Document, you must first press the tab key to select the list box. 
Subsequent presses of the tab key alternate betw^een selecting the list 
box and the document name box. 
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Fig. 5.53. 

The folder menu. 
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In contrast to the System 6 version, after you select the list box, you can 
type the first letter or letters of a folder to highlight the folder. Pressing 
return then opens the folder. The command-up and command-down 
arrow keyboard options work as previously described, regardless of the 
box you select. Using one of these keyboard commands causes the list 
box to be selected just as if you press the tab key. 



Using New Folder Features 

System 7 has new features that apply to folders. One feature is the 
addition to all folder windows of the folder menu you see in the Open 
and Close dialog boxes. 

To access the menu, hold down the command key and click the name of 
the folder in the title bar of the window (see fig. 5.53). Move the mouse 
to highlight the folder you want to open and release the mouse button. 
The folder then opens. 




You also can hold down the command and option keys both before 
clicking on the folder menu and choosing a new folder. This action 
causes the new folder to open and the current open folder to close. 

The arrow keys are now active even in the by Icon view. Use the up-, 
down-, left-, or right-arrow keys to select a folder (or other icon) in the 
current window. The selected folder (or other icon) can then be opened 
by holding down the command key and pressing the down-arrow key. 
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The command-up arrow combination opens the folder that contains the 
current folder window, in the same way as the Save and Close dialog 
boxes. 

Adding the option key opens the new folder (or other icon) while 
closing the previous folder. 

/Vfter a folder is selected, you may press the return key to select the 
folder’s name. You may then type a new name. Press the return key 
again to confirm the new name. 

A w^elcome change to folders is in the text views. In all the text views, 
you see small triangles to the left of folder names (see fig. 5.54). Clicking 
a triangle displays the contents of the folder. 
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This folder display is hierarchical; each folder level is indented. You can 
tell by the display of the figure that the Agendas folder is within the 
General folder, w^hich in turn is within the Project 1 Memos folder. The 
folders Financial, General, Misc., and Specifications are displayed at the 
same level. All four folders are contained within Project 1 Memos. 

A downward pointing triangle indicates that a folder is open, and a 
rightward pointing triangle indicates a folder is closed. The triangles act 
as toggles', clicking on a triangle opens or closes a folder. 

An advantage of this display is that you can select icons at different levels 
at the same time, w'hich solves an old frustration in the Macintosh w'orld. 
Prior to System 7, you worked only with documents and icons in the 
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same folder. If you needed to copy icons that resided in different folders 
to a floppy disk, you had to copy the icons from each folder separately. 

With System 7, you can copy all the icons at one time by performing the 
following steps: 

1. Click on the small icon of the first document (or other icon) you 
want to be copied. 

This action highlights (darkens) the first icon. 

2. Press and hold the shift key. 

3. Click on each document (or other icon) until you select all the 
desired documents. 

4. Release the shift key. 

5. Place the mouse pointer on any of the selected icons. Remember 
to place the pointer on the small icon, not the icon name. 

6. Press and hold the mouse button. 

7. Drag the mouse pointer to the destination disk (or folder). All 
selected icons follow the one you drag. 

8. Release the mouse button. 

Finally, the following keys work in any of the text ^iews: 



Keyf combination 
Up arrow 
Down arrow 
Command-right arrow 
Command-left arrow 
Command-option-right arrow 

Command-option-left arrow' 



Action 

Selects the next icon up 

Selects the next icon down 

Opens the selected folder 

Closes the selected folder 

Opens the selected folder and all 
folders within the folder. 

Closes the selected folder and all 
folders w'ithin the folder. 



Because so many keyboard controls are available in System 7, you may at 
first find them difficult to remember. Tw'o references are available that 
can help; Appendix D at the end of this book summarises the com- 
mands, and the Balloon Help menu has a command called Finder 
Shortcuts that, when selected, displays a window that summarizes the 
commands. 
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Chapter Summary 

B n this chapter you learned how documents and folders work on 
the Mac Classic. You learned that documents are the basic unit of 
information storage in the Macintosh world. You saw how docu- 
ments are opened, closed, copied, deleted, locked, and unlocked. The 
stationery' pad document also was discussed. 

Using folders to divide and store documents and other icons was 
covered. The creating, naming, opening, and closing of folders was 
covered. Fhe Hierarchical File System and nesting folders was explored, 
and also copying and moving icons between folders and accessing 
folders within application programs. Finally, this chapter discussed the 
new features of folders in System 7. 

This chapter completes the first section of the book. You now have a 
good foundation in the operation of the Macintosh System, and you are 
ready to learn how to put this information to work. 
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oftware programs are the tools you use to perform work on a 
Kh computer. Hach program is designed to handle a specific kind of 
work: word processing, graphics, financial planning, games, disk 
backup, and so on. 



The first part of this book was primarily concerned with the operation of 
the Mac Classic’s System softw'are. This chapter discusses the basics of 
working with application software, including all of the following tasks: 



■ Installing applications on your disk 

■ Locking and unlocking the application icon 

■ Managing memor>^ 

■ Staning applications 

■ Exiting applications 

■ Printing with application softw^;u*e 

■ Working with desk accessories 



For more information on purchasing softw^are, see Chapter 1 1, “Select- 
ing System Software,” and Chapter 12, “Selecting Application Softw^are.” 
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Working with Application Programs 

B n the early days of the Macintosh, only two application programs 
existed. MacWrite was a word processing softw^are suitable for 
letters and memos. MacPaint was a simple painting program that 
used the mouse to create drawings. By contrast, current application 
programs for the Mac are many and varied. 



Defining Application Programs 

Application programs are divided into the following basic categories: 

■ Communications 

■ Databases 

■ Desktop publishing 

■ Educational 

■ Entertainment 

■ Financial 

■ Graphics 

■ Music 

■ Word processing 

Communications software connects computers to each other through a 
modem or network; see Chapter 13 for more details. You can use 
communications softw^are to share information with another Macintosh 
or to log in to a data service, such as CompuServe or America Online. 

Databases store information, such as mailing lists, client records — even 
compact disk collections — and relay that data to the user through 
queries and printouts. 

Desktop publishing applications create book, magazine, and newsletter 
formats and combine words and graphics to create final copy. 

Educational applicatiotis teach subjects ninging from simple (the 
alphabet, for example) to complex (foreign languages). 

Entertainment applications consist primarily of games, including 
arcade-style games and text-based electronic novel adventures. 

Financial packages range from personal checkbook management 
packages to extensive spreadsheet and tax applications. 
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Graphics programs include applications that draw floor plans, schemat- 
ics and the like, as well as packages that enable you to paint pictures and 
make illustrations. 

Music applications drive synthesizers, help the user write music, and 
so on. 

Word processors probably are the best known of the applications 
packages. These programs enable you to write novels, compose leners, 
or write reports. Some packages overlap into the desktop publishing 
category and provide graphics and page-layout capability. 

When you purchase an application program for the Macintosh, you 
receive a set of floppy disks containing the application’s files as well as a 
manual (or several manuals) explaining how to use the software. 



Installing Applications 

Installation instructions are included with your application program; pay 
careful attention to these instructions. The basic rules for installing 
applications are discussed in this section, but some applications require 
special steps not covered here. 

A few programs arrive copy-protected. These packages require specific 
installation procedures that appear only in the documentation. Consult 
the software manual for further information. 



Installing Applications on Floppy Disks 

To install an application on a floppy disk, you copy the main files to a 
work disk and leave the original disk as a backup. The MacWrite II word 
processing software is used here as an example of installing applications 
on floppy disks. 

MacWrite II consists of three floppy disks. The first disk contains the 
application program and some associated files; the help files are on the 
second disk; and the third disk holds translator files and the thesaurus. 
Because such a large number of files cannot fit on a single floppy disk, 
you must choose some of die files to copy if you wish to create a floppy 
work disk. To decide which files are necessary for the application 
program to function, you must consult the software documentation. 
Figure 6.1 shows the files stored on the MacWrite II disk. 
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You need the Main Dictionar>' and User Dictionary if you want to use 
spell-checking and the MacWrite 11 Hyphenation file if you need hyphen- 
ation capability'. 

The MacWrite 11 manual indicates that you don’t need the Read Me file, 
the Stationer)' Templates folder, or the Tutorial folder to create a 
working copy of the program; nor do you need the files from the other 
two MacWrite II disks to create your working copy. 

/\fter selecting the files that you need to create your working copy of the 
application, follow tliese steps to begin the installation process: 

1. Press command-shift- 1 to eject your Startup Disk, or choose Eject 
from the File menu. 

2. Insert a blank disk into the disk drive. 

3. Initialize the new disk (initializing is covered in Chapter 4). For 
this example, assign the name MacWrite II work to the new disk. 

4. Eject the new disk by pressing command-shift-1 . 

5. Lock the original applications disk. 

6. Insert the original applications disk into the disk drive. 

7. Double-click the original applications disk to open its icon. 
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8. Eject the disk by pressing command-shift- 1. 

9. Insert the new working disk. 

10. Click the application icon to select it; in this example, click the 
MacWrite II icon. The icon is grey because the application disk 
isn’t in the drive. 

1 1. Press and hold the shift key. 

12. Click each icon that you want to copy. For this example, click Main 
Dictionary, User Dictionary, and MacWrite II Hyphenation. 

13. Release the shift key. 

14. Move the mouse pointer to one of the selected icons. 

15. Press and hold the mouse button. 

16. Drag the icon to the w'orking disk icon. The other icons follow, 
and the disk icon darkens, as showm in figure 6.2. 
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17. Release the mouse button. The Mac Classic copies the files to the 
working disk. While copying, the Mac Classic occasionally may 
eject a disk and ask for another disk by name. 

When the copy is finished, store the originals in a safe place. 
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Installing Applications on Hard Disks 

Installing an application on a hard disk consists primarily of copying the 
program files from the manufacturer’s disk(s) to the hard disk. 

Some programs require you to place certain files in panicular places on 
the hard disk — for example, in the System Folder. Be sure to consult the 
software documentation for specific installation instructions. 

For this example, MacWrite II is the software being copied from floppy 
disks to the hard disk. 

To copy application software from floppy disk(s) to your hard disk, 
follow these steps: 

1. Insert the main application software disk into the floppy disk 
drive. 

2. Drag the floppy disk icon to the hard disk icon. 

3. For System 6 users, the message shown in figure 6.3 appears 
on-screen. Click OK to clear the message. 

This message does not appear in System 7. 



Fig. 6.3. 
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4. The Mac copies the floppy disk to a target folder on the hard disk 
with the same name as the floppy disk. When the copy process is 
finished, eject the applications disk by dragging die disk icon to 
the Trash icon. 

Move the files on the remaining applications disks separately by selecting 
each file and dragging its icon to the appropriate folder. For this 
example, the MacWrite II manual states that the MacWrite II Help and 
Claris Help System icons should be copied to a folder named Claris in 
the System Folder. 
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To copy the remaining applications files, follow these steps: 

1. Double-click the System Folder on your hard disk to open it. 

2. Choose the New Folder command from the File menu. 

3. Type the name of the new folder (for example, type Claris) and 
press Enter. 

4. Insert the applications disk that you want to copy into the floppy 
disk drive; for this example, insert the MacWrite II Help disk. 

5. Double-click the disk icon to open it (see fig. 6.4). 
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6. Click the icon for the first file you want to copy: in this example, 
the MacWrite II Help icon. 

7. Hold down the shift key. 

8. Click the icon for each of the additional files you want to copy: 
in this example, the Ckuis Help System icon only. 

9. Release the shift key. 

10. Move the mouse pointer to any of the selected icons. 

11. Press and hold the mouse button. 
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12. Drag the icons to the new folder (in this example, the Claris 
folder); the folder darkens when the mouse pointer is in position. 

13. Release the mouse button. 



Locking and Unlocking Applications 



TIP: 

Some application 
programs may not 
operate properly when 
locked. If you e.\peri- 
ence trouble with an 
application, try 
unlocking it. 



You may want to lock an application program to prevent its accidental 
deletion or changes to the icon’s information displayed with the Get Info 
command (see Chapter 3 for more on this command). To lock a pro- 
gram, follow these steps: 

1. Click the application’s icon. 

2. Choose Get Info from the File menu. 

3. Click the Locked check box (see fig. 6.5). 
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4. Close the Info window by clicking the close box. 

The same steps are used to unlock an application program. An applica- 
tion program must be unlocked to delete the application or to change its 
memory allocation; see the foUow'ing section, “Changing Memory Size.” 
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Changing Memory Size 

Each application program requires a certain amount of memory to run. 
This requirement can range from a few kilobytes to more than 1,000K; 
remember that a kilob}te is 1,024 characters. Generally, the more 
memor)' a program has available to run, the faster it is. 

If you have upgraded your Mac Classic’s memory (see Chapter 13), you 
may want to add memory space to the applications you use most to 
permit faster operation with more or larger documents. 

Before adjusting memory size, check the amount of memory' you have 
available by selecting About the Macintosh Finder from the Apple menu. 
(In System 7, this item is called About This Macintosh.) This window 
provides information about current memory use (see fig. 6.6 for an 
example). 



Fig. 6.6. 

Current memory use 
displayed in the About the 
.Macintosh Finder window. 



Installed raemon' 

Largest memory' block 
open for use 
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running application 
and System software 



Finder version 



System version 
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Macintosh© Finder^"^ 



Finder: 6.1.7 

System: 6.0.7- 



Larry, John, Steve, and Bruce 
©Apple Computer, Inc. 1983-90 



n 



Total Memory: 4^096K Largest Unused Block: 1 ^323K 



^jMaeVrife II 
^ SuperPaint 1 . 



BOOK 
1 ,024K 



3 Finder 
3 System 



256K 
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3 



The About the .Macintosh Finder window (About This Macintosh window 
in System 7) indicates the following important facts about the status of 
your system: 



Item 

Finder 

System 

Total Memory' 

Largest Unused Block 



Displays 

Version number of the Finder 

Version number of the System 

Total amount of memory installed in the 
computer 

Size of die largest free block of memory 
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TIP: 



Increase memory’ in 
blocks of 64Kto 128K. 

After increasing the 
application’s memory, 
see if the program’s 
operation improves. If 
not, try increasing the 
memory again. 



The window lists each ainning application and the System software. 
MultiFinder is running, which enables more than one application 
program to run (see Chapter 9). Next to the name of each application 
software is the amount of memory allocated to that program and a 
graphical representation of the use of that memory\ The graph in this 
figure shows that MaeWrite II is using only half of its 800K allocated 
memory; with no documents open, the program is idle. 

If you experience slow operation with a program, or you receive an 
insufficient memory warning, check the About the Macintosh Finder 
(or About This Macintosh window) to see the current memory use. In 
general, the graph should show no more thiui 75 percent of the available 
memory for an application in use. If the memory use is more than 75 
percent, the application is running close to its limit, and you may need 
to allocate more memory. 

To decide how much memory to add, you must consider several issues. 
How much total (system) memory do you have available? Figure 6.6 
shows a free block of 1,323K, but this example comes from a machine 
with total memory of 4 megabytes. On a 2-megab>i:e machine, running 
MaeWrite II would leave about 300K free memoiy. Obviously, 300K is 
the maximum amount you can add in this case. 



Never use all of your available memor)^ As your computer runs, 
the System software may need additional memory^ to perform 
various tasks. If you assign all of the remaining free memory to an 
application program, you may encounter problems with your 
System software. 



If the application is open, close any open files and quit ihe program 
before attempting to increase the memory allocation. To increase the 
memory size of an application, perform these steps: 

1. Click the application’s icon to select it. 

2. Choose Get Info fi-om the File menu. 

3. Place the mouse pointer in the box to the right of Application 
Memory Size (K): at the bottom of the Info window. 

4. Double-click the box to select it (see fig. 6.7). 
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Rg.6.7. 

Selecting the Application 
Memory Size (K): box. 



Locked □ 

MaeWrite II 
Kind: application 

Size: 460^839 bytes used, 452K on disk 
Vhere: Hard Disk, SCSI 0 



Created: Thu, Sep 28, 1989, 17:00 
Modified: Tue, Jul 9, 1991, 16:47 
Version: MaeVrite II 1.1 v1 
September 1989 



MaeVrite II 1 .1 v1 , September 1989 
© 1 989 Claris Corporation 
All Rights Reserved 

5201 Patrick Henry Drive, Santa Clara, CA 
(408) 987-7000 



Suggested Memory Size CK): 
Application Memory Size (K): 



800 




5. Type a number indicating the desired memory size. 

6. Click the close box to close the Info window. 



Starting Applications 

You can start an application program in more than one way. 

The most common method of starting an application program is to open 
the application, by double-clicking the program icon or by selecting the 
icon and choosing Open from the File menu. 

A second technique is to open a document created by the program, by 
double-clicking the document icon or by selecting the document icon 
and choosing Open from the File menu. With this procedure, the 
computer starts the program and opens the document. 

e System 7 users can employ a third method by dragging the document 
icon to the program icon and releasing the mouse button. The applica- 
tion stiUTs with the document open. 

Which procedure you choose depends on your goal for the work 
session. To begin with a new document, use the first method. One of the 
other starting procedures may be more helpfijl if you want to work with 
an existing document, as these systems start the application and open 
the document in one step. 
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Quitting Applications 

The procedure for quitting an application is almost universally standard- 
ized in the Macintosh environment: simply choose Quit from the File 
menu. You can use the keyboard equivalent of the Quit command 
(command-Q) in the application if j:£Q appears to the right of the Quit 
option on the File menu (see fig. 6.8). 



Fig.B.8. 

The keyboard equivalent of 
the Quit command, K-Q. 
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A few application packages lack a Quit command; these programs 
usually work in only one window. You can quit programs like these by 
closing the application window; click the close box. 



Printing with Applications 

B ecause many kinds of printers are available for the Mac Classic 
today, printing is not as simple as when the ImageWriter was the 
Macintosh’s only printer. 

This section covers general printing information. Consult the documen- 
tation for your application software and your printer for specific instruc- 
tions. 
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Configuring the Page Setup 

With any application program, you must set up the software to work 
correctly with your printer (see Chapter 10 for more information on 
setting up the printer). This step includes configuring the page setup for 
your equipment. 

To configure the page setup, follow these steps: 

1. Choose Page Setup from the File menu. The Page Setup dialog box 
appears. Figure 6.9 shows the dialog box for the ImageWriter LQ 
printer. 



Fig. 6.9. 

The Page Setup dialog box 
for the ImageWriter LQ 
printer. 



ImagetUriter LQ 
Paper: (i) US Letter 

OUS Legal 
O Computer Paper 



Orientation 




Special Effects: 



v2.0 

OR4 Letter 

O International Fanfold 
O Enuelope (#10) 




[ Cancel ] 



□ No Gaps Betiiieen Pages 
® Full Size 

Reductions: O 33 % Reduction 
O 66 7o Reduction 



2. Specify the desired items in the dialog box. For information on 
choosing paper size and special effects, see the next sections. 

3. VCTien the information is correct, click OK. 

You need not reconfigure the page setup for your printer unless you 
s\\itch printers with the Chooser (see Chapter 10). 



Setting Paper Size 

The size of paper you use for printing depends on your printer and your 
document requirements. The following paper sizes described are 
common, but your printer may not use all of these sizes (all dimensions 
arc in inches, width by length): 

Size Description Dimensiotis 

US Letter Standard U.S. letter 8 1/2x11 

US Legal Standard U.S. legal 8 1/2 x 14 

A4 Letter European letter 8 1/2x112/3 

continues 
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Size 



Description 



Dimensions 



B5 Letter 


Additional European letter 


7x 10 


Computer Paper 


Standard computer paper 


15x 11 


International 


International size for 




Fanfold 


computer paper 


8 1/4 X 12 


Envelope 


Standard #10 envelope 


9 1/2x4 1/8 



To set the paper size, follow these steps: 

1. Choose Page Setup from the File menu. 

2. Click the button next to the desired paper size. 

3. Click OK. 

You can change paper size as often as necessary. 

Apple has added several new paper sizes in System 7 for the LaserWriter 
series of printers. >XTien you select the Tabloid paper size option from 
the LaserWriter Page Setup dialog box, a pop-up menu appears, as 
shown in figure 6. 10. 



Rg.6.10. 

Specifying a paper size for 
the LaserWriter printer. 



LaserlPriter Page Setup 

Paper; O US Letter OU4 Letter 
OUS Legal QB5 Letter 

Reduce or 
Enlarge: 



7.0 



ffin 



Orientation 



R3 Tabloid ^ ^ 

Enuelope - Center Fed J 

Enuelope - Edge Fed 
LasertOriter II B5 



Print 
E Fo 
0Te 

El Gr a p n i crs TT nra T i TiTr g/ • 
El Faster Bitmap Printing? 



The following additional sizes also are available (consult your printer 
manual): 

A3 Tabloid 

Envelope — Center Fed 
Envelope — Edge Fed 
LaserWriter II B5 

Select the desired paper size; then click OK after you finish specifying 
the page setup. 
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Using Special Effects 

Special effects include changing the si 2 e and orientation of the printed 
page, inverting the image, and so on. This book covers only a few of the 
most popular special effects available with various printers. Consult your 
printer manual for information on the special effects offered by your 
printer. 

LaserWriter printers, such as the LaserWriter 11 NT and LaserWriter 11 
NTX, offer many special effects. This section uses the LaserWriter as an 
example to set up special effects on the Mac Classic. When you choose 
Page Setup for the LaserWriter, a dialog box appears, similar to the one 
showm in fig. 6.11. 



Fig. B.ll. 

Page Setup dialog box for a 
LaserWriter printer. 



TIP: 

When you specify 
reduction or enlarge- 
ment, 100 percent 
prints the image at the 
regular dimensions for 
the chosen paper size. 
I'o reduce by half, type 
50. To double the size, 
type 200. 



Paper size buttons Reduce or enlarge option 



Laserlllriter Page Setup / 5 2 
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Printer Effects: [Options] 
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Graphics Smoothing? 

j 1 ^ Faster Bitmap Printing? | 



Printing orientation buttons Effects check boxes 

With the Reduce or Enlarge: option, you enter a number between 25 and 
400 to specify the reduction or enlargement percentage for the printout 
of your document; minimum size is 25 percent, maximum size is 400 
percent. If your printer’s size range is more limited than these param- 
eters, the dialog box may show only a few options with buttons that you 
can select by clicking (refer to fig. 6.9). 

The Orientation option appears in almost every Page Setup dialog box, 
regardless of the printer type, but the appearance of the buttons may 
var>^ In some versions (sec fig. 6.9 for an example) a printer icon shows 
page orientation in reference to a printer, but the function is essentially 
the same as the buttons shown in figure 6.11. When you specify orienta- 
tion, each page of your document is printed in the direction indicated by 
the selected orientation button: portrait (upright) or landscape (side- 
ways). 

The Printer Effects check boxes shown in figure 6.11 usually appear only 
with laser printers. These printers have the following special capabilities 
that affect the way your document appears: 
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Option 



Action 



Font Substitution If the document uses a font that isn’t in 

the printer’s memory, substitutes another 
font 



Text Smoothing 
Graphics Smoothing 
Faster Bit-map Printing 



Improves the appearance of the letters on 
the printed page 

Improves the appearance of the graphics 
on the printed page 

Speeds the printing of some graphics and 
text 




Before using the Font Substitution option, consult your printer 
manual for specific information on your printer’s fonts. Text 
Smoothing and Graphics Smoothing options provide the best 
printed results, but printing may take longer. Some documents 
will not print with the Faster Bit-map Printing option; if your 
document fails to print, deselect this option. 

If you click the Options button, another dialog box appears with further 
options to alter the appearance of your printed document (see fig. 6.12). 



Rg.6.12. 

The LaserWriter Options 
dialog box. 



LaserllJriter Options 5 2 ff ) 




■r=is 


□ Flip Horizontal r- 

r-ir.. .. . Cancel 

n Flip Uertical * 

□ Inuert Image 

□ Precision Bitmap Rlignment ( 4 % reduction) 

□ Larger Print Hrea (Feiuer Oouinloadable Fonts) 

□ Unlimited Domnloadabie Fonts in a Document 



This special dialog box generally applies only to laser printers, but the 
Page Setup dialog boxes for some of the newer printers may display a 
few of these options. The LaserWriter offers the following printing 
options: 

Option Action 

Flip Horizontal Reverses the page left to right 

Flip Vertical Reverses the page top to bottom 

Invert Image Substitutes white for black and black 

for white to produce a negative 
image 
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Option 



Action 




Rg.6.13. 

The Print dialog box for 
the LaserWriter. 



Cover page 
Paper source choices 

Reverse page order 



Precision Bit-map Alignment 
Larger Print Area 
Unlimited Downloaded Fonts 



Reduces the page size by 4 percent 
to create a sharper image 

Increases the image area on the 
printed page 

Enables you to use as many 
downloadable fonts as desired but 
slows printing 



The Larger Print Area option cuts the available memory in the 
printer; you may lose downloaded fonts. With the Invert Image 
option, your printer may use large amounts of toner, and the 
image quality may suffer. If you need to print in reverse, try a small 
test print first. 



Click OK to confirm changes in this dialog box, or select Cancel to 
dismiss the dialog box with no changes. The Page Setup dialog box 
returns. 



Using the Print Command 

The Print command is present in the File menu in all application 
programs that enable printing. When you choose the Print command, a 
dialog box appears. The configuration of the dialog box depends on the 
printer; most dialog boxes are variations of those for LaserWriter and 
ImageWriter printers (the examples used in this section). Figure 6.13 
shows the Print dialog box for the LaserWriter printer. 




Number of copies 



Print in collated order 



Print left or right pages only 
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The LaserWriter enables the following options: 



Option 



Action 



Copies 

Pages 

All 

From 

To 

Cover Page 
No 

First Page 
Last Page 

Paper Source 
Paper Cassette 
Manual Feed 



Number of copies you w'ant to print 



Prints all pages 
Specifies the beginning 
page to print 
Specifies the ending page 
to print 



No cover page is printed 

First page is printed as a cover page 

Last page is printed as a cover page 



Feeds paper from the paper tray 
Enables you to feed paper by hand 



Reverse Order Printing Prints pages in reverse order 



Collated Copies 



Print 

Left 

Right 

All 



Collates multiple copies (prints first 
through last pages of each copy in order); 
slows printing considerably 



Prints only left-hand pages 
Prints only right-hand pages 
Prints all pages 



When specifying a page range to print, type the same number in the 
From: and To: boxes to print only that page. 



Because the Reverse Order Printing option prints from the last page 
through the first page, this option may produce your document in the 
correct order, depending on the feed mechanism of your printer. This 
option slows the printing process. 




The following additional options appear in the LaserWriter Print dialog 
box for System 7 users (see fig. 6.14): 
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Option 



Action 



Print 

Black & White 
Color/Grayscale 



Destination 

Printer 

PostScript File 



Prints in regular black and white 
Prints in color on a PostScript 
color printer, or with gray shading 
on a monochrome PostScript printer 



Prints directly to the printer 
Creates a disk file with tlie 
PostScript code for your document 



Rg.8.14. 

Thf* I as£*rWrit(^r Print 


LaserllJriter “LasertUriter” 7.0 || j| 


1 11^ vT A Alilv 

dialog box for 


Copie$:|U| Pages: (i) fill 0 From: 1 |to:| I 


System 7 users. 


Couer Page: (i) No O first Page O Last Page 




Paper Source: ® Paper Cassette O Manual Feed 


Color option — 


Print: ® Black O’ llJhite O Color/Grayscale 


Print destination option — 


Destination: ® Printer O PostScript© File 




□ Reuerse Order Printing Print: ® Rll O Left O Right 




□ Collated Copies 



TIP: 

Laser printers also print 
dots but with greater 
precision and quality. 



VC^en you click OK — some System 7 applications use a Print or Save 
button instead of OK — the application sends the document to print and 
posts a message that printing has begun. Some applications provide an 
option to cancel printing by clicking a Cancel button or by pressing 
command-period (K-.)- 

If you use MultiFinder and a LaserWriter printer, you can print in 
background mode. Instead of waiting for the computer to be free after 
the print process is completed, you can continue working on your 
document while the Mac Classic processes the print job. See Chapter 9 
for more information on using MultiFinder and Chapter 10 for details on 
background printing. 

ImageWriter printers are dot-matrix printers; they form letters and 
graphics with tiny dots placed on the paper by small heads striking a 
ribbon. The Print dialog box for the ImageWriter LQ is shown in 
figure 6.15. 
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Rg.6.15. 

The Print dialog box for 
the ImagcWrittT LQ. 



Print Quality 
Mead scan 
Page range 






Number of copies 






ImageUJriter LQ 



7 0 



Quality: (i)Best O Fabler O Draft 

Head Scan: O Bidirectional (i) Unidirectional 

Page Range: ® Rll Q From: [ | To: | [ 

Copies: 



Print 
[ Cancel ] 
[Options ) 



/ 



^ Reuerse Order Printing 
□ foliated fopies 



Print: ® Rll QLeft O Right 



Print order Print Left/riglit pages 



Paper feed options 



Most dot-matrix printers offer the options shown in figure 6.15; non- 
Apple printers may offer other options (see your printer manual). As the 
figure shows, many of the printing options are the same as those for the 
LaserWriter. The following options differ: 



Option 

Quality' 

Best 

Faster 

Draft 



Action 



Produces high-quality printed 
material suitable for final 
versions of documents 
Produces good-quality printed 
material at a faster speed than 
Best quality 

Produces readable material suitable 
for draft use 



Head Scan 

Bidirectional Improves printing speed by printing 

right to left as well as left to right 
Unidirectional Prints left to right only 




CAUTION 



Although bidirectional printing improves printing speed, this 
option can cause alignment problems; letters and graphics may 
not line up properly. 



If you click the Options button, the Paper Path Options dialog box 
appears (see fig. 6.16). The paper path options shown in the figure may 
not be available for your printer; these options apply to the optional 
paper bins for the ImageWriter LQ. 
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Fig. 6.16. 

The Paper Path Options 
dialog box for the 
ImageWriter LQ. 



First page bin option 
Remaining pages bin option 




Automatic or hand feed 



TIP: 

If you need multiple 
copies of your docu- 
ment, print one copy 
from your dot-matrix 
printer; then reproduce 
the document on your 
office copier to save 
time and printer 
ribbon. 



The dialog box contains the following options: 



Option 



Action 



Paper Feed 
Automatic 
Hand Feed 

Sheet Feeder Options 
First Sheet From 



Remaining Sheets From: 



Feeds from the default bin 
Enables you to feed paper by hand 

Specifies the bin for the first 
page of the printed document — for 
example, for letterhead paper 
Specifies the bin for the 
remainder of the document after 
the first page 



If you have more than one paper bin, note the warning in the 
bottom of the dialog box shown in figure 6.16. Many applications 
print each page as if it were the first page and the Remaining 
Sheets From: option may have no effect 



CAUTION 




The Mac Classic cannot print in background mode to dot-matrix print- 
ers; you must wait until the print job is finished before continuing your 
work. 

After you click the Print (or OK) button in the Print dialog box, printing 
begins. 
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Working with Text 



H ost of the text you produce will come from your application 

software. I’he Macintosh interface controls the basic text options; 
these options are consistent from application to application. 

The procedures in this section apply to all t>pes of software (applica- 
tions, utilities, and System softw^are) that offer text editing capabilities. 
The MacWrite 11 word processing software is used for the examples in 
this section. 



Inserting Text 

Insening text is a simple operation. In figure 6.17, the user is writing a 
letter. Notice that, in the first line of the body of the letter, a word is 
missing. The text I have to say Ws been an one\ the word imusual 
was left out. 



ng.B.17. 

A sample letter created in 
MacWrite II. 



^ File Edit Font Size Style Format Spelling Uiem 

Document2 





J.4_ 









Lynn D. Smythe 
Mesa Inn 
501 Mesa 

Albuquerque, NM 80808 

Danna Doylewitz 
333 Rosie Lane 
Los Angeles, CA 90000 

Dear Danna, 

Just a note to let you know how the trip Is going. I have to say *:'s been an one. 
Albuquerque Is a gorgeous city though I normally dont like desert as much as you- 
know-who. He's ready to move here In fact. 

Last night had to be the strangest. Made me wonder about the claim that New 
Mexico Is haunted. May be some truth there! Of course, he blamed me. He claimed 
^at weird things always ^ 






To insert a word in the existing document, follow these steps: 

1. Move the mouse pointer to a point immediately following the 
word an. Fhe mouse pointer becomes an I-beam pointer (also 
called insertion pointer or simply I-beam), as shown in 
figure 6. 18. 
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Rg. 6.18. I-beam insertion pointer 



The mouse pointer 




V 






changes to an I-beam 
pointer. 




Just a note to let you know how the trip Is going. 1 have to say ft's been anjone. 








Albuquerque \s a gorgeous city though 1 normally don't Ike desert as much as you- 
k now- who. He's ready to move here In fact 









2. Click the mouse button once. The cursor, a vertical bar that 
indicates where a letter will appear when typed, appears at the 
insertion point. 

3. Press the space bar once to insert a space, and then type unusual. 
The typed word appears in the text. 

You can use this procedure to insert text anyw'here in a document. When 
the mouse pointer changes from an arrow to an I-beam pointer, this 
change indicates that you can insert text at the I-beam pointer’s location. 



Selecting Text 



TIP: 

When you click the 
mouse pointer on an 
icon name, the I-beam 
pointer appears. You 
can use the steps for 
inserting text to modify 
the icon name. 

3. Drag the mouse pointer to the lower right corner of the desired 
text (see fig. 6.19). The text darkens to indicate that it is selected. 

4. Release the mouse button. 

Some shortcuts exist in text selection. Double-clicking a word generally 
selects the word. In some applications (for example, MacWrite II), 
triple-clicking within a line of text selects the line. Some packages use 
quadruple-clicking to select paragraphs. 

No absolute stand:u*d exists for multiple-clicking to select text. Microsoft 
Word, for example, uses a selection bar instead of triple- or quadruple- 
clicking to select lines and paragraphs. 

Some applications (MacWrite II and Microsoft Word, for example) enable 
text selection from the keyboard. With this method, you hold down the 
shift key and use the arrow keys to highlight the text. 



The I-beam pointer also indicates that you can select text to cut, copy, or 
format. In the same way that you select an icon before performing a 
command with it, you must select text before performing a command. 

To select text, follow these steps: 

1. Place the I-beam pointer to the immediate left of the first character 
in the text you want to select. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 
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Rg.6.19. 

Selecting a section of text 
to modify. 



ik File Edit Font Size Style Format Spelling Uietu 
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Documen!2 ! 
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Lynn D Smythe 
Mesa Inn 
501 Mesa 

Albuquerque, NM 80808 



Danna Doylewilz 
333 Rosie Lane 
Los Angeles, CA 90000 

Dear Danna, 



iiiS( ^ ii, ,t.. f, , ..tv,, 111 i^ivs vv fii! is> gc»i{ig i t^kiYf to say bvvfi ur* onw. 

i.HqiK-isa i M cilytlioiKjh I ( 'imally dontliLedesertasmuchasyou 

.vho He'sreadyto iciveherelnfact 



Last ni Jilt 111' I k< l « til- sii T n. jest Macf^ me wonder about the claim that New 
Mexico is hauhted. May be some Iruth there! Of course, he blamed me. He claimed 
that weird thinqs alv/ays happen when Lm around. He's one to tak! We went to this 



Removing Text 

H wo very different methods exist for removing text. If you delete 
text, you cannot restore it easily. Text that you cuty however, is 
placed in temporary storage, enabling you to paste the text 
elsewhere. Both methods require that you select the text before per- 
forming the operation. 



Deleting Text 

Deleting text completely removes the selected text from the computer’s 
active memor)^ Suppose that you want to remove the words in fact from 
the sample letter shown in figure 6.19. To delete text from the docu- 
ment, follow these steps: 

1. Place the I-beam pointer immediately after the word here. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Drag the mouse pointer to highlight the words in facty and stop 
before the period (see fig. 6.20). 

4. Release the mouse button. 

5. Select the Clear command from the Edit menu or press the delete 
key. The text disappears from the document and is discarded. 
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If you want to restore the text, select the Undo command from the Edit 
menu. Choosing this command reverses your last action. If you select 
Undo immediately after deleting text, the text is restored. 



Rg.6.20. 

Selecting text for deletion. 








CAUTION 



Only the last command is reversed with the Undo command. You 
cannot go back two or more changes unless you have a utility 
program, such as Complete Undelete. 



NOTE: 

The Cut command can 
be reversed by selecting 
the Undo command; 
however, any text that 
was in the Clipboard 
prior to the cutting 
process generally is lost 
and replaced by the cut 
selection. 



Cutting Text 

Text that you may need to restore later, or that you want to use in 
another part of your document, should be cut rather than deleted. The 
cut text is placed in a temporary storage area called the Clipboard, 
where it is held until you paste it to another location or cut another 
section of text. 

To cut text from a document, follow these steps: 

1. Select the text by dragging the I-beam through the text with the 
mouse button depressed. 

2. Choose the Cut command from the Edit menu, or press K-X. The 
text is removed and stored in the Clipboard. 

To place the cut text in another location, see the “Pasting Text” section 
later in this chapter. 
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Copying Text 

You can use the Copy command to store text in the clipboard without 
cutting the text from your document. To copy text, follow these steps: 

1. Select the desired text. 

2. Choose the Copy command from the Edit menu, or press K-C. 
The text remains in your document but also appears in the 
clipboard. 



Pasting Text 

You can combine the Cut and Copy commands with the Paste command 
to move or copy text. Both the Cut and Copy commands place the 
selected text in the Clipboard. After text is in the Clipboard, the Paste 
command in the Edit menu darkens to indicate that you can choose that 
command. 

To copy text from the Clipboard to your document, follow these steps: 

1. Place the I-beam pointer where you want the text to appear. 

2. Press the mouse button once. The cursor appears at the insertion 
point. 

3. Choose the Paste command from the Edit menu, or press K-V. 
The text in the Clipboard appears at the insertion point. 

Because text remains in the Clipboard until you replace it by cutting or 
copying a new selection, you can use the Paste command repeatedly to 
copy the same text to multiple locations. If your application enables you 
to open more than one document at a time, you can use the Paste 
command to copy text to other open documents. 

The Clipboard retains text even when you switch applications, so you 
can cut or copy text, quit an application, start a new application, and 
paste the contents of the clipboard into a document within that applica- 
tion. If you use MultiFinder or System 7, you can switch to another 
application or start another application by double-clicking. 

You can use the Undo command to reverse the Paste command. 
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Replacing Text 

You can use the Paste command to replace text as well as insert text 
from the Clipboard. The two text items need not be the same size; you 
can replace a word with a paragraph, for example. To replace any 
amount of text with the text in the Clipboard, follow tliese steps: 

1. Select the text to be replaced. 

2. Choose Paste from the Edit menu. The text is replaced by the 
contents of the Clipboard. 

In the same way that you rename icons (see Chapter 3) by clicking the 
icon name and typing, you can replace existing text by selecting the text 
and typing new text in its place. 

To replace text with the keybo:u-d, follow these steps: 

1. Select the text that you want to replace. 

2. Type the new text. 

You can use this replacement method to replace a word, for example, by 
double-clicking the word and ty ping a new word. 



Working with Desk Accessories 

D ust as you have various tools on your desk — a calculator, a 
Rolodex file, a thesaurus — you may have the equivalent 
accessories on your Mac Classic. 

This section discusses the installation and use of desk accessories in 
general, as well as some specific uses of the desk accessories provided 
with your System software. 

Because early Macintosh equipment ran only one application at a time, 
desk accessories were essential. A user could employ the desk accesso- 
ries to add a column of figures for a letter without quitting the word 
processing program. 

As Apple moved toward multitasking (running more than one applica- 
tion at a time), desk accessories became less necessary, but many desk 
accessories were so popular that Apple retained them through System 6. 
In System 7, the familiar desk accessories are almost indistinguishable 
from other applications. 
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Because of the change in the structure of desk accessories from System 6 
to System 7, the installation and use of desk accessories is noticeably 
different. This section discusses separately the approach of each System 
to desk accessories. 

Many desk accessories are available for the Macintosh. If you need 
guidance in locating a desk accessor)^ for your needs, see Chapters 1 1 
and 12 of this book. 



Defining Desk Accessories 

Desk accessories (also called DAs) are mini-applications that perform 
only one or two hinctions, such as calculating or keeping time. Special 
applications such as the Chooser, the Control Panel, and the Find File 
desk accessories are important in your use of the Mac Classic. 

The major differences between desk accessories and regular application 
programs are that desk accessories reside in the Apple menu, require a 
special utility to install, and usually have only one menu (if jmy). With 
the advent of System 7, even these differences are fading away. 



Installing Desk Accessaries 

In System 6, installing a desk accessory requires the use of the Font/DA 
Mover utility from your Mac Classic’s System Additions disk. You must 
install the Font/DA Mover on your hard disk or a floppy disk before 
attempting to use the utility. 

Installation for hard and floppy disk users is essentially the same. Insert 
the disk containing the Font/DA Mover into your floppy disk drive. Drag 
the Font/DA Mover folder icon to your disk icon (if you don’t have a hard 
disk, use a blank floppy disk). 

System 7 installation doesn’t require or include the Font/IM Mover 
utility. An easy conversion routine is available for moving desk 
accessories to System 7, which is described in a later section. 



Installing Desk Accessories in System 6 

Desk accessories exist in the System icon in your System Folder. By 
placing a desk accessory in the System icon, you cause it to appear in 
the Apple menu and become available for use. 
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The System software limits desk accessories to 15; to add another desk 
accessory, you must remove one. 



The Suitcase II INIT 
enables you to add 
more than 15 desk 
accessories and to add 
and remove desk 
accessories without 
using Font/DA Mover 
(see Chapter 11). 



Desk accessories use a special icon, an example of which is shown in 
figure 6.21. This icon is called a suitcase. A suitcase can hold more than 
one desk accessory. The suitcase called Desk Accessories in figure 6.21 
holds two DAs (the Notepad and the Puzzle). 

Before running the Font/DA Mover program, copy the suitcase icon(s) 
containing the desired desk accessory(ies) to the same disk and folder as 
the Font/DA mover. This step isn’t essential but simplifies the installation 
process. 



fig. 6.21. 

The Desk Accessories icon. 
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NOTE: 

If you use a floppy disk 
system, eject your 
Startup Disk and insert 
the disk containing the 
Font/DA Mover Folder 
before beginning the 
installation process. 



The installation procedure is the same for all desk accessories; this 
example shows the installation of the Puzzle desk accessory. 

To install a desk accessor)', follow these steps: 

1. Double-click the Font/DA Mover Folder to open it. 

2. Double-click the Font/DA Mover icon to start the program. By 
default, the Font/DA Mover displays the fonts in the System file 
(see fig. 6.22). 

If you use a floppy disk system, the Mac Classic may request your 
Startup Disk more than once during this process. 
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Rg.6.22. 
The Font'DA Mover 
window. 
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3. Click the Desk Accessory button. 

4. Click the Open button. Floppy disk users may need to click Eject 
and insert the disk containing the Font'DA Mover Folder before 
clicking Open. A dialog box appears, as shown in figure 6.23. 



Rg.6.23. 

Opening a desk accessory’ 
suitcase. 
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5. Double-click the Desk Accessories suitcase name to open the 
suitcase. A list of the desk accessories in the suitcase appears in the 
right list box, as shown in figure 6.24. The Open button becomes a 
Close button. 



Fig.B.24. 

A list of desk accessories 
in the open file. 
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6. Click the desired desk accessory listing (in this example, click 
Puzzle) to select it. 

When you select a desk accessory^ the Copy button changes to 
show arrows indicating the direction in which the desk accessor)' 
will be moved, and the size of the desk accessory' appears in the 
center of the dialog box. 

7. Click the Copy button. If you use MultiFinder, a warning appears 
indicating that the desk accessory will not appear in your Apple 
menu until you restart your Mac Classic. Click OK to clear the 
message. 

8. Click the Quit button to exit the Font/DA Mover. 

9. If you use MultiFinder, choose the Restart command from the 
Special menu to make the new desk accessory available on the 
Apple menu. 
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Removing Desk Accessories from System 6 

To remove a desk accessory, follow these steps: 

1. Double-click the Font/DA Mover Folder to open it. 

2. Double-click the Font/DA Mover icon to start the program. 

3. Click the Desk Accessory button. 

4. Click the name of the desk accessory that you want to remove in 
the left list box. 

5. Click the Remove button. The Mac Classic asks for confirmation 
that you want to remove the selected item (see fig. 6.25). 



Rg.6.25. 

A confirmation prompt. 
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6. Click OK. The desk accessory is removed. 

7. Click the Quit button. 





Installing Desk Accessories in System 7 

Desk accessory installation probably will be identical to applications 
installation some day. Meanwhile, desk accessories symbolized by the 
suitcase icon must be converted to System 7 with a simple copy proce- 
dure. 

To convert a desk accessory to System 7, follow these steps: 

1. Copy the desk accessor)^ suitcase icon to your hard disk or startup 
floppy disk. 
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2. Double-click the icon to open the window, as shown in fig- 
ure 6.26. In this example, the file holds two desk accessories: 
Note Pad and Puzzle. 



Fig. 6.26. 

An open Desk Accessories 
window. 
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3. Drag the desired icon (in this case, the Puzzle desk accessory' icon) 
to the Disk window. The Mac Classic w'arns you that you are 
moving the desk accessory. The desk accessory icon disappears 
from the file window and reappears in the disk window with an 
applications icon (see fig. 6.27). 

After converting the desk accessory’, you can treat it as a regular applica- 
tion; for example, by double-clicking to select it. 

If you w'ant your desk accessories to reside in the Apple menu, follow 
these steps: 

1 . Drag the desk accessory^ icon to the System Folder. The Mac Classic 
displays a w^arning message about the placement of the desk 
accessory' (see fig. 6.28). 

2. Click OK. 
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Rg.6.27. 

I’he convened Puzzle desk 
accessory icon appears in 
the Disk window. 




Rg.6.28. 

A warning message about 
the desk accessory. 
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The Apple Menu Items Folder controls the contents of the Apple menu. 
You can place many different kinds of files in this folder and thereby in 
the Apple menu. See Chapter 7 for more information on the System 7 
Apple menu. 



Starting Desk Accessories 

System 6 users, tis well as System 7 users who install desk accessories in 
the Apple menu, can open a desk accessory by choosing it from the 
Apple menu (see fig. 6.29). 
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Fig.B.29. 

Choosing a desk accessory 
from the Apple menu. 




Your Apple menu probably differs from the menu shown in figure 6.29. 
The configuration of the menu depends on the desk accessories in- 
stalled, as well as whether you use System 6 without MultiFinder, 
System 6 with MultiFinder, or System 7. 



Quitting Desk Accessories 

The most common way to quit a desk accessory is to click the close box 
in the desk accessory’s window. Some desk accessories add a menu to 
your menu bar (such as WordFinder, shown in fig. 6.30) with a Close, 
Quit, or Done option. 

If you use MultiFinder, your desk accessories run under the DA Handler, 
which uses a menu bar. To quit a desk accessory in this environment, 
select Quit from the File menu. 

e ln System 7, the menu bar is added to the desk accessory in the conver- 
sion process by the System software. 
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Rg.6.30. 

The WordFinder menu. 




Using Desk Accessories 

Covering all of the desk accessories available is impossible in a book like 
this. This section covers only the desk accessories that come standard 
with the Mac Classic. 

I'he Key Caps desk accessory also is covered in detail in the “Typing 
Optional Charactei*s” section of Chapter 3; the “Locating Documents” 
section of Chapter 5 discusses the Find File desk accessory, which is 
available only in System 6. 



The Alarm Clock 

The Alarm Clock desk accessory has been around since the original 
Macintosh and h;isn’t changed significantly. Many users prefer other 
clock program.s — SuperClock, for example, is discussed in Chap- 
ter 1 1 — many of which arc available from shareware and freeware 
sources. 

To display the Alarm Clock, choose it from the Apple menu. The Alarm 
Clock appears in a small window that displays the time (see fig. 6.31). 



Fig. 6.31. 
The Alarm Clock 
desk accessor}'. 
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Rg.6.32. 

The expanded Alarm Clock 
window. 



Fig. 6.33. 
The alarm controls. 



To change the time, date, and alarm setting, click the control lever. The 
window expands, as shown in figure 6.32. 
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The three icons at the bottom of the figure are command buttons. From 
left to right, the buttons control the time, date, and alarm. (In the figure, 
the alarm set button is selected.) 

Setting the time, date, and alarm requires the same basic steps. For 
example, to set the alarm, follow these steps: 

1. Click the alarm set button (the right-hand button) to access the 
alarm controls. 

2. Click the hour. The setting control appeiu^ (see fig. 6.33). 




3. Click the up arrow to increase the hour by one or the down arrow 
to decrease by one. If you prefer, you can type the numbers for the 
hour. 

4. If desired, reset the minutes and seconds in the same manner as 
you set the hour. 

5. When the setting is correct, click the alarm switch. The switch flips 
upwards and the alarm set button show^s a ringing alarm to 
indicate that the alarm is set. 

6. Click the control lever to compress the Alarm Clock window. 
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7. Click the close box to close the desk accessory. 

You can set the time and the date in nearly the same manner as de- 
scribed here; however, neither the time nor the date requires you to 
activate a switch like die Alarm switch. 

At the specified alarm time, the Mac Classic beeps and displays an icon of 
a ringing alarm clock that blinks in place of the Apple symbol on the 
menu bar (the menu still is active, however). Figure 6.34 shows the 
alarm clock icon. 



ng.B.34. 

The icon that indicates the 
alarm is ringing. 
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To turn off the alarm, follow these steps: 

1. Select Alarm Clock from the Apple menu. 

2. Click the control lever to expand the /Uarm Clock window. 

3. Click the ahimi switch to turn off the alarm. 

4. Click the close box to dismiss the desk accessory. 



The Calculator 

A basic four-function calculator is available by selecting Calculator from 
the Apple menu. The Calculator desk accevssory appears as shown in 
figure 6.35. 



Rg.6.35. 
The Calculator desk 
accessory'. 
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To operate the Calculator, you can click the buttons with the mouse or 
use the numeric keypad on your keyboard. The Calculator keys are in 
the same standard arrangement as the numeric keypad; the Enter key 
acts as an equals sign (=). 

You are familiar with the plus (+) and minus (-) keys, but you may 
wonder about the slash (/) and asterisk (*) keys. The slash (/) indicates 
division, and the asterisk (*) indicates multiplication. 

These same symbols (+,-,/,*) appear on the regular part of the 
keyboard and can be used. The two row of numbers also can be used. 

When you finish using the Calculator, click the close box to dismiss this 
desk accesso^>^ 



The Notepad 

The Notepad acts as a scratch pad; it isn’t a word processing system and 
has no formatting or printing capability, but it’s useful for quick notes to 
yourself. 

The Apple Installer program doesn’t install the Notepad; instead, follow 
the instructions for installing desk accessories earlier in this chapter. 

Choose Notepad from the Apple menu to open the Notepad (see 
fig. 6.36). The Notepad holds about eight pages of notes; you can access 
different pages by clicking tlie “buttons” in the lower left corner. The 
Notepad always opens on page one. 



Rg.6.36. Close box 
The Notepad desk 
accessory. 
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Text placed in the Note Pad is saved automatically. All of the text edit 
functions discussed in this chapter are available for use in the Note Pad. 
Dismiss the Notepad by clicking its close box. 



The Scrapbook 

The Scrapbook is one of the most useful desk accessories provided by 
Apple because it stores text and graphics you use frequently. To open 
the Scrapbook, select it from the Apple menu. The Scrapbook appears as 
shown in figure 6.37. 




The Scrapbook employs the familiar close box, as well as a scroll bar. 

The box on the scroll bar shows the current cursor location; click the 
mouse pointer to the left of the box to move left one item, or to the right 
of the box to move right one item. You also can drag the scroll box to 
move to an item quickly. 

The Edit menu offers the following options when the Scrapbook is open: 
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Option 


Action 


Cut 


Removes the displayed item from the Scrapbook, 
copying it to the Clipboard 


Copy 


Copies the displayed item to the Clipboard 


Paste 


Copies the contents of the Clipboard to the 
Scrapbook, creating a new entry (existing items 
remain when new ones are added) 


Clear 


Deletes the displayed item from the Scrapbook 
(does not copy to the Clipboard) 



By using the Scrapbook, you can copy a selection from a document to 
the Clipboard, and then open the Scrapbook and use the Paste com- 
mand to store the selection. When you need the text or graphic again, 
open the Scrapbook, use the scroll bar to display the desired item, 
choose Copy from the Edit menu, close the Scrapbook, and choose Paste 
to insert the selected item in your document. 

Although the Clipboard is a temporar)' storage area, the scrapbook is 
stored on disk (in the System Folder) and holds items pasted into it until 
such time as you delete them. 



The Puzzle 

B ike the Alarm Clock, the Puzzle is one of the oldest Macintosh desk 
accessories. The Puzzle is similar to the smjill plastic puzzles where 
you slide pieces around, attempting to arrange them in some 

order. 

You cannot use the Apple Installer to install the Puzzle; instead, follow 
the instructions for installing desk accessories (earlier in this chapter) 
that apply to your System Softw^are. 

Choosing Puzzle from the Apple menu causes the desk accessory^ to 
appear (see fig. 6.38). To operate the Puzzle, click a tile near the dotted 
open space to move the tile into that space. The goal is to arrange the 
tiles in numeric order. The Puzzle blinks to indicate success. Scramble 
the tiles again by choosing Clear from the Edit menu. 
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Fig. 6.38. 

The Puzzle desk accesso^)^ 
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Oddly, this program appears to be the only Apple desk accessory that 
changed between Systems 6 and 7. The System 7 version presents a 
scrambled apple — unless you choose Clear from the Edit menu — and 
says “Ta da!” when you solve the puzzle. 

You can create your own puzzle by copying a graphic and pasting it witli 
the Paste command when the Puzzle is open. Close the Puzzle and 
reopen it to scramble the tiles. 



Chapter Summary 

D his chapter discussed application software and the mini-applications 
called desk accessories. You learned how to install, start, and quit 
applications and desk accessories, how to change the memory 
allocation of an application program, and the basics of printing from an 
application. 

This chapter also covered text operations, including how text is inserted, 
copied, cut, and pasted. These basic text functions are common to most 
applications. 

At this point, you have learned the basic skills you need to use the Mac 
Classic. The documentation provided by the manufacturers of your 
equipment and software, as well as the remainder of this and other 
books by Que, can help you learn specific answers to your Mac Classic 
needs. 
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® ne feature of the Macintosh computer that adds to its popularity is 
the capability to customize the computer to fit each user’s work 
habits and personal taste. This chapter presents some of the 
basic configuration options available to you: the capability to alter the 
appearance of the desktop, set the date and time, and change tlie 
volume level of the speaker. 

This chapter introduces the control panel devices, also called CDEVs 
(pronounced see-devs). These small, software items act, as the name 
implies, as control panels that enable you to alter various settings of the 
System and other softw^are. CDEVs also are explored in Chapter 8, which 
presents how these devices are installed and used. 



Using Control Panels 

The System software provides you with a basic set of control panel 
devices that you use to alter the basic settings of the System softw^are. In 
System 6, these devices are accessed through the Control Panel desk 
accessory. Control Panels in System 7 are double-clickable, which means 
you open them as you do any document or application program. 

- - 

MAC 

CLASSIC 



BOOK 



Control panels come in great variety. They are evidently one of the most 
popular items for programmers to write, judging from the sheer number 
of them available. This section discusses the seven most basic, Apple- 
supplied control panels: General, Brightness, Memory, Mouse, Key- 
board, Sound, and Startup Device control panels. The Memor>' CDEV 
exists only in System 7; in System 6, its function is controlled by the 
General CDEV. 

In System 6, you access a control panel by choosing the Control Panel 
desk accessor)' from the Apple menu. When you choose this desk 
accessory, you are presented with a window similar to that of figure 7.1. 




Control 
panel area 



Although this desk accessory' looks complicated, the desk accessory itself 
comprises only tw'o parts and two controls of its own: 

Scrolling list shows the icons of all the control panel devices in 
your System Folder. 

Control panel area displays the controls of the selected control 
panel device. 

Close box. Click this to close the desk accessory. 

Scroll bar is used to scroll the list if needed; if all CDEVs are 
displayed, the scroll bar is white and inactive. 
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To access any control panel device, scroll to it if it is not visible, and click 
once on its icon. Its controls appear in the control area of the Control 
Panel desk accessory. 

In System 7, functions are different. In the System Folder is a folder 
named Control Panels (see fig. 7.2). You access this folder in the usual 
way: double-click the System Folder, and then double-click the Control 
Panels folder. Alternatively, you can choose Control Panels from the 
Apple menu to open the folder. You then see the icons of each of the 
control panels (see fig. 7.3). 



fig. 7.2. 
The Control Panels 
folder in System 7. 
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To access a control panel, double-click on its icon. Its controls then 
appear in a window. This window has a close box that you can click to 
dismiss it. 



Using the General Control Panel 

The General Control Panel determines the settings of the desktop. The 
settings include such specifications as the desktop pattern, the rate at 
which menus blink when selected, the time and date setting, and the 
cursor blink speed. The System 6 version also contains a volume control 
and the RAM cache setting. 
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In System 6, you access the General Control Panel by selecting the 
Control Panel desk accessory and clicking once on the General icon. 
This retrieves the General Control Panel’s controls (see fig. 7.4). 
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S in System 7, you open the Control Panels folder in the System folder by 
double-clicking; then you double-click the General Controls icon. A 
window opens and displays the controls (see fig. 7.5). 



Fig. 7.5. 

The General Controls 
window of Svstem 7. 
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The basic controls are similar to those of System 6, excx^pt that several 
controls have been removed from the General Controls panel and 
moved to other CDEVs. 



Changing the Desktop Pattern 

The pattern of the desktop begins in a basic, neutral gray pattern. You 
can alter this by using the Desktop Pattern control in the General control 
panel (or General Controls in System 7). The Desktop Pattern control 
(see fig. 7.6) enables you to change the desktop pattern. 



Fig. 7.6. 

The Desktop Pattern 
control. 



Move one pattern 
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Pattern edit box - 




Move one pattern 
right 



Click to set pattern 
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Fig. 7.7. 

The Time and Date Set 
Controls. 

Click for — 
12-hour time 



You can choose from two ways to change the desktop pattern. Click the 
pattern edit box to add or remove dots. The box to the right then shows 
a tiny version of the desktop that displays the resulting pattern. Wlien 
you achieve the desired pattern, click in the box on the right to set it. 
Unfortunately, you cannot save patterns created in this way. If you 
change the desktop pattern later, your design is lost and must be 
recreated. 

Approximately 38 patterns are available for your use. You click on the 
left or right arrows at the top of the right box to change the pattern. 
When you see the one you want to use, click the box to set it. The 
background of the desktop is then redrawn in the selected panern. 

V(Tien finished, click in the close box of the Control Panel desk accessor)' 
(or General Controls window in System 7) to dismiss the controls. 



Changing the Time and Date 

The Mac Classic has a built-in clock maintained by a battery. After the 
clock is set, the clock should maintain good time and rarely need 
adjustment. The Classic does not need to be plugged in for the clock to 
keep time. The calendar should not need adjustment, but the time will 
need to be reset when daylight savings time begins and ends. 

In the General control panel (General Controls panel in System 7), you 
find the time and date set controls (see fig. 7.7). 
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The figure shows three dift'erent versions of the same controls for 
illustration purposes. The control has three sections. The top section 
sets the clock’s time. The middle section enables you to choose between 
12-hour and 24-hoiir (also called military or computer) time. The 
bottom section sets the date. 
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To set the time and date, perform the following steps: 

1. Click the hour or minute or second to select it; the hour has been 
selected in the left-hand control in figure 7.7. 

2. Click the up arrow to increase by one or the down arrow to 
decrease by one. 

Or type the number if you are setting the minutes or seconds. You 
must use the arrow controls to set the hour. 

3. You can change the a.m. or p.m. settings in the same way, except 
that you must type only the letter A for a.m. or P for p.m. if you 
use the keyboard method. 

4. Click the clock icon to confirm your setting. 

5. To change to 12- or 24-hour time, click on the button next to the 
setting you want to use. In 24-hour mode, 1 to 1 1 p.m. are 
represented by the numbers 13 through 23. Midnight is consid- 
ered to be hour zero (0) because it is the beginning of the day. If 
you choose 24-hour time, you do not use a.m. and p.m. The time 
is set in the same way except, of course, that no a.m./p.m. setting 
is available. 

6. You set the date in the same manner that you set the time. Click 
on the day, month, or year setting, and click the up or down arrow 
to increase or decrease by one. You also can type the number from 
the keyboard. Click the calendar icon to confirm your setting. 

7. Close the desk accessory (or window in System 7) if you are 
finished by clicking in the close box, or continue to make changes 
to other controls. 



Changing the Speaker Volume 

By now you probably have heard the Mac Classic issue a warning or 
notify you by beeping. You may have found the beep too loud or too 
soft and want to change its volume. In System 6, you change the sound 
volume by adjusting the General control panel or the Sound control 
panel. System 7 uses only the Sound control panel to change the 
volume. 

The Sound control panels in both systems are used to change the beep 
sound. Apple provides several sounds that you can set as your beep 
sound. See the section “Using Sound” later in this chapter for more 
information. 
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In System 6, you change the volume of the beep sound by performing 
the following steps: 

1. Choose the Control Panel desk accessory from the Apple menu. 

2. Click on the General control panel (or click on the Sound control 
panel). You then see the Speaker Volume control (see fig. 7.8). 



Fig. 7.8. 

The Speaker Volume 
control. 




Volume control slider 



The control imitates the sliding volume control that you see on 
many portable radios and tape players. 

3. Drag the slider to a new setting. 



The maximum setting is 7 and the lowest is 0, which turns off the 
speaker. Wlien you use the 0 setting, the beep is replaced by a silent 
flash of the menu bar; the menu bar inverts — white turns to black, black 
to white — when the Classic would normally beep. 




The Sound control panel has complete control over the speaker volume 
in System 7. The Speaker Volume control is not found in the General 
Controls panel. You use the same basic steps to set the speaker volume, 
except that instead of choosing the Control Panel desk accessory', you 
open the System Folder and the Control Panels folder you find tliere; 
then you double-click the Sound control panel. You then have access to 
the Speaker Volume control. 



Close the Control Panel desk accessory for System 6 or the Sound 
control panel window for System 7 by clicking in the window’s 
close box. 
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Changing the Cursor-Blink Speed 

Wlien you work with text in a Mac Classic application program or the 
System software itself, you see a vertical bar indicating the location that 
text will be inserted when you type. In the computer wwld, this item is 
usually called the cursor but in the Macintosh world is more often 
referred to as the insertion point. Regardless of the name, you probably 
have noticed that this bar blinks; you can set the speed at which it blinks 
if you desire. 

Choosing the Control Panel desk accessory and clicking on the General 
control panel (or double-clicking on the General Controls panel in 
System 7), gives you access to the Rate of Insertion Point Blinking 
control (see fig. 7.9). 



Fig. 7.9. 

The Insertion Point 
Blinking Rate Control. 



Rate of Insertion 
Point Blinking 

Sample insertion point 
Blink speed buttons 
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This control consists of three buttons; Slow, Medium (the middle, 
unlabeled one), and Fast. A sample insertion point blinks at the speed 
you have chosen. Click on any of the three buttons to choose a speed. 
Close the Control Panel desk accessory^ (or the General Controls window 
in System 7) by clicking on the close box. 



Changing the Menu-Blink Rate 

When you choose a menu command or other item, the item blinks to 
confirm your choice. The menu item usually blinks three times. You can 
change this rate to no blinking or between one and three blinks. 

To access the Menu Blinking control, choose the Control Panel desk 
accessory from the Apple menu and click the General control panel (or 
double-click the General Controls control panel in System 7). The Menu 
Blinking control becomes available (see fig. 7.10). 
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Control. 
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Choose a menu blink number by clicking on one of the three buttons 
numbered 1, 2, and 3; tlie menu above the buttons blinks that number 
of times to confirm your choice. You also can turn off menu blinking by 
clicking die Off button. 

After you make your choice, close the Control Panel desk accessory (or 
the General Controls panel in System 7) by clicking in the close box of 
the window. 



Using the Brightness Control Panel 

The brightness of the Mac Classic screen is controlled by the Screen 
Brightness control panel rather than the usual hardware knob or slider. 

Choose the Control Panel desk accessory from the Apple menu and click 
the Brightness control panel (or double-click the Brightness control 
panel in System 7). The control becomes available (see fig. 7.11). 



Rg.7.n. 

The Screen Briglitness 
control. 



Screen Brightness 




Brightness 

slider 



This control acts much like the Speaker Volume control covered 
previously. To use Screen Brightness, place the mouse pointer on the 
slider and drag it along the control. Move to the left to decrease screen 
brightness, to the right to increase it. 
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After setting the screen brightness, close the Control Panel desk acces- 
sor)^ (or the Brightness control panel in System 7) by clicking in the close 
box of the window. 



Using the Keyboard Control Panel 

The keyboard has three settings concerning the repeat rate of the keys 
and their layout. 

Key repeat rate is a reference to the feature that types a character 
repeatedly when you hold down a key. You can use this feature to create 
a dividing line of dashes or a string of periods in tables of contents. The 
speed at which the characters are typed and how long you must hold 
down the key before it is repeated, if at all, is controlled through the 
Keyboard control panel device. 

Ke}f layout controls which character is typed when you press a key. You 
usually use an American QWERTY layout, which is the standard type- 
writer arrangement of keys. Other arrangements are available through 
various sources. One such arrangement is the Dvorak key layout. 

Dvorak is a key arrangement that places your most often used keys in 
easier reach of your strongest fingers, which reduces the amount of 
movement you must make in typing. 

To access these controls, choose the Control Panel desk accessory from 
the Apple menu and click the Keyboard control panel (or double-click 
the Keyboard control panel in System 7). The control becomes available 
(see fig. 7.12). 



Rg.7.12. 
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The key-repeat nite may be set from Slow to Fast by clicking on the 
desired button, 'fhe delay that occurs before the key is repeated may be 
set from Long to Short. Clicking the Off button prevents the keys from 
being repeated, no matter how long they are held down. 

To determine the best settings for your use, you must experiment. The 
settings shown in figure 7.12 are the defaults set by Apple. 

In the lower part of the window appears a list of keyboard layouts. If you 
have only one, this window does not appear because there is nothing to 
choose. I’he highlighting band around FJectric Dvorak in figure 7.12 
indicates that the keyboard is currently using the Dvorak keyboard 
arrangement. Change this selection by clicking on any layout you have 
installed. 

After making your selections, close the Control Panel desk accessory (or 
the Keyboard control panel in System 7) by clicking in the close box of 
the window. 



Using the Mouse Control Panel 

When you move the mouse, the mouse pointer responds by moving 
across the screen of the Mac Classic. Now you can adjust the speed of 
the pointer and the response timing of the mouse button. 

To access the mouse controls, choose the Control Panel desk accessory' 
from the Apple menu and click the Mouse control panel (or double-click 
the Mouse control panel in System 7). The control becomes available 
(see fig. 7.13). 



Rg.7.13. 

The .Mouse controls. 
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Mouse Tracking, the top section, determines the speed at which the 
mouse pointer moves in response to the movement of the mouse. The 
first setting, Tablet, is used for graphics tablets or for making ver>' fine 
adjustments in a graphic by using the mouse. At this setting, the mouse 
pointer moves at about the same speed as you move the mouse. One of 
the other four settings — from Slow to Fast — is usually better suited for 
everyday work. The faster you set the mouse pointer’s response, the less 
distance you must move the mouse to cross the Mac Classic’s screen. 
Choose a speed by clicking on one of the four buttons. 

The Double-Click Speed controls determine how quickly you must press 
the mouse button for the Mac Classic to interpret it as a double-click. 

The left most setting enables you to click more slowly, and the right 
most setting requires the double-click to be a rapid succession of button 
presses. 

To determine the best settings, you must experiment. Try setting both 
controls to an average speed and see how the mouse feels to you. If you 
find that the mouse pointer moves too quickly, reduce the tracking 
speed. Conversely, if you find yourself unable to move quickly across the 
screen, increase the mouse tracking speed. 

The middle double-click speed usually is the best all-around speed. If 
you find, however, that the Mac Classic often interprets your double- 
clicks as two single clicks (a double-clicked icon is selected but does not 
open, for example), you may need to decrease the double-click speed. 
Conversely, if you find that icons are opening when you mean merely to 
select them, increase your double-click speed setting. 

You may close the Control Panel desk accessor)^ (or the Mouse control 
panel in System 7) by clicking in the close box of the window. 



Using the Startup Device Control Panel 

Although you should never keep more than one System Folder on any 
one disk, you may have separate ones for separate hard disks. For 
writing this book, for example, one hard disk has Sy'stem 6 installed and 
another has System 7. You probably will not need such a configuration, 
but it does occur occasionally. 

The Mac Classic has a normal search order when it stans. First, the Mac 
checks the floppy drive to see whether a startup disk is present. Then it 
checks the SCSI bus (see Chapter 4) in order of the SCSI identification 
numbers for a disk drive that contains a System Folder. The first folder 
located is the one used. The result is that if you have more than one 
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Startup device in a second hard disk or a netwwked disk, the Mac Classic 
always uses the first it finds and never proceeds to any others. 

To change the order, you must use the Startup Device control panel (the 
Startup Disk control panel in System 7). You access this control by 
choosing the Control Panel desk accessory and clicking on the Startup 
Device control panel (or double-clicking the Startup Disk control panel 
in System 7). You are then presented with a window that displays the 
available startup devices (see fig. 7.14). 



Fig. 7.14, 
The startup devices 
available. 
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System 7 Disk 



Hard Disk 
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In figure 7.14, two hard disk icons are displayed. This indicates that both 
have System Folders and can be used at startup. The icon for Hard Disk 
is highlighted, which indicates that it will be used as the startup disk. To 
change this configuration, click once on the other icon to select it. Then 
close the Control Panel desk accessory (or the Startup Disk window in 
System 7) by clicking in the Close box of the window. 

Selecting Restart from the Special menu then causes the Mac Classic to 
shut down and restart from the newly chosen device. The Startup Disk 
takes precedence over the setting of the Startup Device control panel. 
This way, the Mac Classic can be started from a floppy if the selected 
hard disk should ever fail. 
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fig. 7.15. 

The RAM Cache controls 
for Systems 6 (top) and 7. 
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Using the RAM Cache 

A RAM cache is a part of memor>^ set aside for use in accessing your disk 
drive. As discussed in Chapter 4, disk accessing is considerably slower in 
RAM cache than for memon’ chips. A RAM cache stores frequently used 
information in order to reduce the number of times a drive must be 
accessed, thereby speeding up the operation of the computer. 

In System 6, use of the RAM cache is optional and can be turned off. You 
cannot turn off the RAM cache in System 7. You can adjust the size of the 
cache in both Systems. 

To access the RAM Cache control in System 6, choose the Control Panel 
desk accessory' from the Apple menu and click on the General control 
panel device. In System 7, double-click on the Memory' control panel 
device. Both arc shown in figure 7.15. 
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Both controls have in common two small arrows that are used to set the 
amount of memory used by the RAM cache. Clicking on the up arrow 
increases the cache size by 32K. Clicking on the down arrow decreases it 
by the same amount. Both controls display the size of the RAM cache in 
K for kiloby'tes (1024-character blocks). 

The System 6 control has On and Off buttons. You can leave the cache 
off if you are low on memory or discover a program that has trouble 
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operating with the cache turned on. The latter problem should no 
longer occur, and you should leave the cache on unless you simply 
cannot spare the memory. 

The cache, as a rule of thumb, should be set to include 32K of memory 
for each megabyte you have installed in your machine. If you have a 
1-megabyte Mac Classic, for example, set the cache amount to 32K. If 
you have a 2-megab>i:e Mac Classic, set the cache to 64K. 

In System 7, you can click the Use Defaults button and the cache size is 
automatically set for your machine’s memory size. 

After you make your settings, close the Control Panel desk accessory^ (or 
the Memory control panel in System 7) by clicking in the close box of the 
window. 



Using Sound 

ound is one of the most popular features of the Macintosh 
Kh computer. With its capability to handle sound, the Macintosh can 
sing, talk, play show tunes, or even make sarcastic remarks. 

This section covers how you change the Alert sound, which is the beep 
the .Mac Classic makes to alert you to error conditions or other situations 
that warrant your attention. System 7 users also see how to easily install 
new sounds in the System. 

Witli additional softw^are, you can go so far as to have your Mac Classic 
burp as it ejects its disks, express surprise and dismay at your choice of 
the Shut Down command, or alert you with Star Trek khixons (see 
Chapter 11). 




Changing the Alert Sound 

Apple provides several sounds that you may choose for your Alert sound. 
Unfortunately, none of them sing, but some interesting sounds have 
been included. 

To change the Alert sound, System 6 users choose the Control Panel 
desk accessory' and click on the Sound control panel device. System 7 
users double-click on the Sound control panel device. In either case, the 
control then becomes available (see fig. 7.16). 
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Rg.7.16. 
The Sound control. 
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The control shown is for System 6. The only difference benveen it and 
the one of System 7 is the list of Apple-provided sounds. In System 7, the 
sounds are Droplet, Indigo, Quack, Simple Beep, Sosumi, and Wild Eep. 

To hear a sound, click once on its name in the list. Clicking on a sound 
name also selects it and makes it the current Alert sound. You also can 
drag the Speaker Volume slider to adjust the volume of the Alert sound. 

Close the Control Panel desk accessory (or the Sound control panel in 
System 7) by clicking in the close box of the window. 



Adding and Removing Sounds 

e System 7 users can add or remove Alert sounds easily and without 

additional softw^are. System 6 users should consult Chapter 11 for their 
needs. The new System acts more like a folder into which and from 
which you can drag such resources as sounds. 

To add a sound to the System, perform the following steps: 

1. Double-click the System Folder to open it. 

2. Double-click the System icon to open it. This icon may take a while 
to open. 

3. rhe System probably will open in a text view, such as by Kind. You 
can continue in this view, but it might be easier to change the view 
by choosing the by Icon option from the View menu. 

The fonts and sounds are displayed as icons (see fig. 7.17). 
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Fig. 7.17. 
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4. Along the lower part of the window^ — ^you may have to scroll 
before you can see them — are the sound icons. These icons have a 
picture of a speaker emitting tones to identify them. In a text view, 
they are identified in the Kind column as a sound. 

Drag the new sound into the System icon window. 

When you are successful, you receive a notice that the move is in 
progress (see fig. 7.18). 



ng.7.18. 
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If you attempt to insert a new sound with any application or other 
programs running, you receive a warning message (see fig. 7.19). 
If this happens, simply click the OK button, quit any running 
programs, and try to drag the icon again. 
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Fig. 7.19. 
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A Stop button is provided to halt the move process, although you must 
be exceedingly ftist to use it. 

Removing a sound is the same as the preceding operation except that in 
step 4, you drag the sound out of the System icon window. The same 
restriction on programs running applies and the Move window appears 
as before. 

VCTien finished, close the System icon by clicking in the window’s 
close box. 



Using the Set Startup Command 

B f you find yourself using the same application programs and 

perhaps the same desk accessories every time you work with your 
Mac Classic, you might want to set these items to start automati- 
cally when you start your Mac Classic. 

In System 6, you use the Set Startup command in the Special menu. If 
you are using only the Finder, only one application program may begin 
at startup. If you are using MultiFinder (see Chapter 9), as many applica- 
tion programs and desk accessories as your memory can hold may open 
at startup. System 7 has the same capability but accomplishes the process 
with a Startup Items folder. 



System 6 with the Rnder 

To cause any application to begin when you start your Mac Classic, 
perform the following steps: 

1. Select the application program’s icon by clicking it once. 
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2. Choose the Set Startup command from the Special menu. The Set 
Startup dialog box appears (see fig. 7.20). 

3. Click the OK button. 



Fig. 7.20. 

The Set Startup dialog box. 
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The MacWrite II name appears in the dialog box because that icon has 
been selected. If you click OK, this setting opens the MacWrite II 
program automatically when the Mac Classic starts. 

To change to another application program, you repeat these steps. To 
cancel this feature and have no applications open at startup, perform the 
following steps: 

1. Choose Set Startup from the Special menu. 

2. Click the button to the left of the Finder Only option. 

3. Click the OK button. 

System 6 with MultiRnder 

MultiFinder enables the use of more than one application program at 
one time (see Chapter ^). Consequently, the Set Startup command can 
open more than one application program at startup and can open your 
most used desk accessories. 

To start more than one application when you start your Mac, perform 
the following steps: 
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1. Stan each application you want opened automatically at startup; 
double-click the icon of each. 

2. Choose each desk accessory you want to open at startup from the 
Apple menu. 

3. Click on the application icon in the upper right comer of the 
screen until the Finder icon appears (see Chapter 9 if this is 
uncle;u*). 

4. Choose the Set Startup command from the Special menu. The 
Opened Applications and DAs option already is selected (see 
fig. 7.21). 

5. Click the OK button. 



ng.7.21. 
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You can use these steps at any time to change the application programs 
or desk accessories that you want to open at startup. 

To cancel the opening of the applications and desk accessories at 
startup, choose the Set Startup command, click the MultiFinder only 
option, and click the OK button. 

Certain documents and their corresponding application programs can be 
opened at startup. To open designated documents, perform these steps: 

1. Select the documents you want to have opened at startup. 

2. Choose the Set Startup command from the Special menu. 

The correct option is chosen automatically for you. 
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3. Click the OK button. 



This command also enables you to switch between the Finder and 
MultiFinder. Refer back to figure 7.21 and you see that the top two 
options of this dialog box are Finder and MultiFinder. Click on the one 
you want to start with, and then click the OK button. Choose the Restart 
command from the Special menu, and the Mac Classic restarts by using 
the option you chose. 




System 7 

System 7 has no Startup command. Instead, you use the Startup Items 
folder in the System Folder. Any item placed in the folder is opened 
automatically when the Mac Classic stans. Disk icons, folders, applica- 
tions, and anything else that can be opened can be opened at startup by 
using this folder. 




Avoid dragging every folder, application, document, and other 
items you might need into the Startup Items folder. The items will 
then be out of place, and by dragging some icons into the folder, 
you might copy them and unnecessarily use space on your disk. 



The best procedure is to use the new Make Alias command in the File 
menu to create an alias of each item you want to open at startup and 
place the alias into the Startup Items folder. An alias acts exactly as the 
original icon with one exception: when you delete an alias, you do not 
remove the original icon (see Chapter 8). You can think of an alias as a 
copy of an icon that tells the Mac Classic where to find the original. 

To add items to your Startup Items folder, perform the following steps: 

1. Select the icon of the application program, desk accessory, folder, 
or document that you want to open at startup. 

2. Choose the Make Alias command from the File menu. The alias is 
created (see fig. 7.22). 

3. Drag the alias into the Startup Items folder. 
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Repeat these steps until you have added all the items you want opened 
at startup. 



Dragging an alias to the 
Trash doc5 not delete 
the original icon. If you 
placed an original icon 
in the Startup Items 
folder, you should not 
drag the item to the 
'Trash. Drag it to 
another part of 
your disk. 



To cancel the opening of any item at startup, perform the following 
steps: 

1. Open the Startup Items folder. 

2. Drag the aliius to the Trash. 

3. Close the Startup Items folder. 

Because sounds can be double-clicked in System 7 so that they play 
through the speaker, you can create a startup sound by placing a copy of 
a sound, or — even better — its alias, into the Startup Items folder. 



Using the Apple Menu Items Folder 

B n System 7, the Apple menu performs much more than its original 
functions. Previously the home of desk accessories, the Apple 
menu now can hold any item that can be opened, including disk 
icons, folder icons, and applications. 
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Anything placed in the Apple menu can be opened by choosing it from 
that menu. This capability enables you to start applications, open 
documents and folders, and retrieve desk accessories by making a quick 
menu choice rather than searching through folders for the icon you must 
double-click. 

An added benefit of the new Apple menu is that you can sort the items in 
the menu in any order you want. 



NOTE: 

Dragging an alias to the 
Trash does not delete 
the original icon. If you 
placed an original icon 
in the Apple IVlenu 
Items folder, you 
should not drag the 
item to the Trash. Drag 
it to another part of 
your disk. 



Installing and Removing Icons 

To add any item to the Apple menu, you place it within the Apple Menu 
Items folder, which you find in the System Folder. Like the Startup Items 
folder, you should avoid dragging every item you want available in the 
Apple menu into this folder. Using aliases is the best approach. 

Small items, such as desk accessories, can be placed in the folder. For 
something as small as the Alarm Clock, for example, the trouble of 
making an alias is not necessary. Simply drag it into the folder. 

For large items or items that you want to remain in their original 
locations, make an alias of them and place the alias in the folder. For 
small items, such as desk accessories, simply drag the icon into the 
folder. 

The alias method of adding items to the Apple menu requires the 
following steps: 

1. Select the icon of the application program, desk accessor>s folder, 
or document that you want to add to the Apple menu. 

2. Choose the Make Alias command from the File menu. The alias is 
created. 

3. Drag the alias into the Apple Menu Items folder. 

Repeat these steps until you have added all the items you want to be 
added to the Apple menu. You can add items at any time and they 
immediately appear in the menu. 

To remove any item from the menu, perform the following steps: 

1. Open the Apple Menu Items folder. 

2. Drag the icon to another part of your disk, or drag the alias to the 
Trash. 

3. Close the Apple Menu Items folder. 
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The item immediately disappears from the Apple menu. 



Table 7.1. 
The Special Sorting 
Characters 



Sorting the Apple Menu 

If you drag icons or their aliases into the Apple Menu Items folder, the 
System sorts them in the Apple menu in alphabetical order. You, 
however, may want them to appear in another order. For example, you 
may want often-used applications to appear at the top of the Apple 
menu. Or you may want to group them according to your work habits. 

To alter the order of the items in the Apple menu, you use a set of 
special characters. You can place one or more of these characters at the 
beginning of an alias or icon name to sort items in the Apple menu in 
any order you want. Changing the name of an alias does not change 
the name of the original icon. Table 7.1 show^ the set of characters you 
may use. 



< space 




at < o-q > 


<0-7 > 


2 <0-9 ) 


! 


/ 


Ul 


< o-s > 


2 <0-0 > 


^ <0-1 > 


= 


Z 


& < o-r > 


□ <o-z> 


<so-I 


? 


I 


^ <o-g> 


<L (so-/ 




& 


1 


“ <0-2 ) 


i < o- 1 > 


$ 


& < o-a > 


" <s-6> 


< 0-= > 


-1 <o-L) 


% 


H 




M < 0-5 > 


/ < 0-0 > 


& 


a <o-' > 


{ 


i <o-, > 


f <o-f> 


‘ <0-1 ) 


B 


} 


> <o-.> 


< o-x > 


’ <so-l 


c 


nr 


¥ < o-y > 


A < o- j ) 


< 


9 < o-c > 


t <0-1 > 


[1 < o-m ) 


... <o-j > 


> 


E 


< 0-4 > 


d < o-d > 


< o — > 




f 


t <0-3 > 


2 < o-ui > 


— < so 


+ 


G 


§ <0-6 ) 


F < O-p > 


•r <0-/> 


- 


o < 0-0 > 


• <0-8 > 


/ <o-b> 





The table is sorted from top to bottom, left to right. For example, an 
icon or alias with a name starting with a space will be at the top of the 
Apple menu. One starting with a division sign will be at the bottom. One 
beginning with a period will precede one beginning with a paragraph 
mark. 
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In the table, difficult-to-locate characters are followed by a notation in 
parentheses. An o indicates that you hold down the option key. An s 
indicates that you hold down the shift key. The notation (so-]) indicates 
that to generate that character, you hold down the shift and option keys 
and press the right bracket key (]). You can consult the Key Caps desk 
accessory for help in locating some of these characters (see the section 
“Using the Keyboard” in Chapter 3). 

Figure 7.23 shows a sample Apple menu. Each item is preceded by a 
character that determines its order in the menu. The Startup Disk 
control panel device is at the top, which reflects its frequent use. 
Applications are grouped by using the plus (+) symbol and are sorted 
alphabetically within their group by the Mac Classic. Further below and 
off the scrolling menu are infrequently used desk accessories placed at 
the bottom by using a question mark (?). 



Fig. 7.23. 
A sample Apple menu 
using sorting characters. 




about This Macintosh... 



iStartup Disk 
^General Controls 
m $Scrapbook 
1^ {^Control Panels 
^ ^Rmerica Online 1.0 
«^Dpple File Euchange 
^ ^MacLinkPlu$/PC 
^MaclDrite II 
$ ♦^MicroPhone""^ 

^ ^Microsoft UJord 
-^Nauigator 
X ^SuperPoint t.lMS 
-Chooser 
@ ?fllarm Clock 



TIP: 

You do not need to 
leave the word alias 
in an alias name. 
Your entries 
in the Apple menu 
can read, for example, 
iMaeWrite II instead of 
MaeWrite II Alias. 



Avoid naming your aliases with characters that follow another in 
table 7.1. If you want to insert something beuveen two items, you 
might need to rename again. 

Consider the variety of items on the menu. Startup Disk and General 
Controls are control panel devices. Scrapbook is a desk accessory and 
Control Panels is a folder. The remaining items are applications and desk 
accessories. Anything you use frequently is a candidate for the Apple 
menu. 
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Chapter Summary 



B his chapter listed some ways you can personalize your Mac Classic 
to suit your work habits. You learned to alter the desktop pattern, 
change the time and date, adjust the speaker volume, and modify 
the screen brightness. 

You also learned to change the Alert sound, add new sounds, use the 
Set Startup command to open your most used applications, and you 
explored customizing the new Apple menu in System 7. 

The next chapter discusses more complex ways of personalizing your 
Mac Classic. 
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H his chapter continues Chapter 7’s theme: configuring your Mac 
Classic to fit your work habits and personal preferences. Some of 
the more advanced options available are covered here. 

Chapter 7 introduces the control panel device, or CDEV, but Chapter 8 
discusses CDEVs in greater depth. Closely related are the INlTs (called 
System Extensions in System 7), which load at startup to configure your 
Mac Classic. Many CDEVs and INlTs work together. 

This chapter also discusses System 7 features, including views, labels, 
and aliases. By using views, you have greater control over the display of 
window^ icons in your windows. Labels enable you to group and orga- 
nize your icons. You have seen some aspects of aliases, but by the end of 
this chapter you will understand the feature more fully. 

Finally, the basics of the Macintosh networking features are discussed 
only briefly because the average home user does not need networking. If 
you use your Mac Classic in a netw^orked environment, spend some time 
with the Apple manuals to gain more information. 
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Using CDEVs 

D ou have seen how CDEVs work to configure your Mac Classic. You 
now should know that the CDEVs supplied with your Mac Classic 
are not the only ones available. A great variety of CDEVs are 
available to enhance your computer. 



Defining CDEVs 

The name of the CDEV, control panel device, defines its purpose. 
CDEVs are small pieces of softw'are dedicated to controlling a particular 
function. These items can be as diverse as the timing and image of a 
screen saver, an alarm clock, a hard disk format protector, a virus- 
protection system, and other functions. Most come with software 
packages. For example, the MacTools package includes a Mirror CDEV 
that enables you to tailor the settings of the disk format-protection 
feature of that package. 

Many CDEVs exist to control the settings of an INIT. Because INITs run 
automatically and invisibly, CDEVs can act as a window into the opera- 
tion of the INIT. The SuperCIock CDEV, for example, enables you to set 
the clock's time, the font the time is displayed in, and other options. 



Installing and Removing CDEVs 

You easily can install and remove CDEVs. On Systems 6 and 7, drag the 
CDEV into your System folder. To remove the CDEV, drag the item back 
out. You don’t have to delete a CDEV to cause it to cease to operate. You 
can store the CDEV in a folder on a disk, for example. The CDEV does 
nothing if left out of the System folder. 

If you purchase a softw^are package that includes a CDEV and want to 
install the feature, do the following: 

1. Insert the disk containing the CDEV. 

2. Double-click the disk icon if necessary to open it. 

3. Drag the CDEV to the System folder. 

System 7 users see a notice like the one in figure 8.1. 
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Fig. 8.1. 

The CDEV installation 
notice of System 7. 




Control panels need to be stored in the 
Control Panels folder or they may not 
Luork properly. Put “Boomerang” into the 
Control Panels folder? 



Cancel 






System 6 users do not see this notice and don’t have to perform 
step 4. 

4. Click the OK button. 

The CDEV is copied into the System folder and, in System 7, into the 
Control Panels folder. 

Reverse your actions to remove a CDEV: 

1. Open the System folder by double-clicking it. 

System 7 users must use step 2, but System 6 users can skip to 
step 3. 

2. Open the Control Panels folder by double-clicking it. 

3. Drag the CDEV out of the folder. 

You can drag the CDEV to the icon of the disk on which the 
System folder resides. This action moves the CDEV to tlie disk 
window but outside the System folder. 

4. Click the close box of the System folder. 

System 7 users also must perform step 5. 

5. Click the close box of the Control Panels folder. 

Because a CDEV that is outside the System folder does nothing, you can 
store the program anyw^here on your disk or drag the CDEV to the Trash. 



Using a CDEV 

In System 6, Apple provides a shell for the CDEVs installed in your 
System folder. This shell is the Control Panel desk accessory. Choose this 
desk accessory from the Apple menu, which brings up a window shown 
in figure 8.2. 
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Control 
panel area 




To access a CDEV, scroll to the item and click once on its icon. The 
CDEV’s controls appear in the control panel area. 

In System 7, however, the Control Panels folder appears inside the 
System Folder (see fig. 8.3). Double-click the System Folder to open the 
folder, then double-click the Control Panels folder. Alternatively, you can 
choose Control Panels from the Apple menu. You then see the icons of 
each CDEV. 

Double-click on a CDEV’s icon to open. The CDEVs controls appear in a 
window, which has a close box that you click to close the window. 

A great variety of CDEVs are available through commercial sources, user 
groups, and on-line services, such as CompuServe. See Chapter 11 for a 
discussion of some you may wish to consider. 



Using INITs 

f7\ t startup time, your Mac Classic loads and runs INITs, which are 
small utility programs that start when your machine is turned on. 
INIT is a resource code, not an acronym. INITs can enhance the 
function of your Mac Classic by adding such features as macros for your 
keyboard, where you can combine several steps into one; provide 
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security by controlling access to your data; protect your data by guarding 
against viruses; or monitor the formatting of your hard disk. 



Rg.8.3. 

The Control Panels folder 
inside the System Folder of 
System 7. 




[Trash 



m File Edit Uieui Label Special 



System Folder 



It 2 MB in disk 



items 



7.7 MB available 



SI 



System 



Startup Items 



Control Panels 



Apple Menu Items Extensions p-' — | I I 

0 Q ~~ I I ^ I 

Preferences | Claris Note Pad File 

Clipboard ®l Claris Fonts 
|_D^ prefs I i..j| 

tpbook File Disinfectant Prefs Word Settings (4) 



I Scrapbook File 



PrintMonitor Documents 



In System 7, the term INIT has been replaced by System Extension, a 
name that better implies the puq^ose of these items; to extend the 
■■ functioning of the System soWare. System Extensions reside in the new 
SQ Extensions folder located in the System Folder (refer to fig. 8.3). Consult 
Chapter 11 for a sample of available INlTs. 



Installing and Removing INITs 

You install INlTs the same way you install CDEVs: drag them into your 
System folder. After installing, choose Restart from the Special menu 
because INITs are loaded and run at startup. The INlTs continue to run 
invisibly as long as the Mac Classic is on. 

One example of an INIT is the Disinfectant INlT in figure 8.4. When 
installed, this INIT presents no windows or controls until a virus is 
detected on a disk inserted in the disk drive. Then, the INIT presents a 
warning and a series of beeps to notify you of the potential infection. 
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Fig. 8.4. 

The Disinfectant INIT. 



32 items 




SIS ■ ■; Hard Disk 
36 ,261 K in disk 




2,79 IK available 




i 

System Folder 
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MaeVrite II 
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Memo f Document Folder 


Q 
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Disinfectant INIT 
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To install an INIT, follow these steps: 

1. Insert the disk containing the INIT into the disk drive. 

2. Double-click the disk icon if necessar>' to open. 

3. Drag the INIT to the System folder. 

Like CDEVs, System 7 issues a notice here (see fig. 8.5). 



Fig. 8.5. 




The INIT installation notice 


A Extensions need to be stored in the 


in S)^tem 7. 


/|\ Extensions folder in order to be auailable 




to the Macintosh. Put “ Disinfectant INIT” 




into the Extensions folder? 




[ Cancel ] |[ OK j 



System 7 users then must perform step 4. 

4. Click the OK button. 

5. Choose Restan from the Special menu to load and run the INIT. 

You should see an icon appear below the Welcome to Macintosh 
message that appears as the Mac Classic starts. Each INIT places an icon 
on-screen to indicate that the INIT is loaded and functioning. 

The INIT is referred to as an Extension in figure 8.5. In System 7, Apple 
calls INlTs System Extensions because they extend the function of the 
System software. In System 6, INlTs are called Startup Documents. 
Compared to the term startup document, the name extension avoids 
confusion with items that are placed in the Startup Items folder. Al- 
though INlTs are loaded at startup time, they are not installed in the 
Startup Items folder. 
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NOTE: 

Step 5 is important. 
Dragging an INIT out of 
the System folder (or 
Extensions folder in 
System 7) does not 
cause the INIT to quit 
running but prevents 
the INIT from loading 
the next time you stan 
the computer. 



This confusion in terminolog)^ occurs because the name INIT comes 
from the software resource that creates an INIT internally. Apple is 
attempting to clarify the issue by dropping the old programmer’s term in 
the new System 7. 

Removing an INIT is a simple process, like removing CDEVs. Follow 
these steps to remove an INIT: 

1. Open the System folder. 

System 6 users can skip step 2. 

2. Open the Extensions folder. 

3. Drag the INIT out of the folder to another location on the disk. 

Like CDEVs, you can place the INIT any’^\'here except in the System 
folder (or Extensions folder in System 7). 

4. Close the folder or folders. 

5. Choose Restart from the Special menu. 



Resolving INIT Conflict 

Computer users dread the word incompatibility. Although incompatibil- 
ity is relatively rare wdth Macintosh softw^are, the problem does occur. 
Essentially, incompatibility refers to situations where some softw^are 
packages cannot run on the same machine without causing problems. Of 
all the software conflicts in Macintosh software, INITs have probably 
been at the root more than any other software item. 

INlTs, as extensions of the System software, are at the hean of your Mac 
Classic’s basic functions. This is why INITs can cause so many problems. 

You know quickly when you have an incompatibility problem. After 
installing an INIT or other software, you may notice that applications 
begin to act strangely or refuse to open at all. Your machine may crashy 
which is a colorful term for a sudden stop. A crash usually is indicated by 
a dialog box containing a small bomb and an error message. 

The worst case of incompatibility is when the Macintosh refuses to start 
at all. One of the more inconvenient versions of this problem is when 
the Mac starts but then restarts — repeatedly. 
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In any of these incompatibility cases, try the following procedures: 

■ Remove the last installed INTT. Many times the last INIT you 
installed on your Mac Classic is the proverbial stniw. If all runs 
well after you remove the INIT, you have found your culprit. 

■ Run a virus program, such as Disinfectant. In fact, hard disk users 
should keep a disk nearby that has a System folder and Disinfec- 
tant for cases when the Mac Classic docs not start. This disk should 
always remain locked (see Chapter 4) to prevent a virus from 
infecting its contents. 

If the virus program detects a virus present on the hard disk, take 
action to remove the virus. The virus program may be capable of 
repairing the damage, as Disinfectant is. Pay close attention to the 
advice offered by the virus program and its manuals. 

■ Use the Apple Installer program to replace your System software. 
Sometimes, although rarely now, an application or INIT can 
damage the contents of the System soft^\ore. Re-installing the 
System sofh^^are can cure the problem. Keep in mind that the 
culprit application or INIT can repeat the damage. 

When problems begin, consider die last change made. Usually, if 
you have been running fine and then suddenly encounter prob- 
lems, the last item installed is the most likely candidate. 

■ Check the INIT's manuals or call the software company to 
determine whether the INIT conflicts with any other program. 
Before calling a technical support line of any company, make sure 
to have your information organized. What exactly were you doing 
before the crash? Vtliat did you notice? If a box with a bomb 
appeared, what exactly did the box say? Much information can be 
gained from the number or wording in that crash box. Write down 
the contents. Vfliat other INITs do you have? In what order do 
their icons appear at startup time? 

You also can try the following steps to rectify compatibility problems: 

1. Remove all INITs from your System folder (or Exiensions folder in 
System 7). 

2. Install one INIT. 

3. Choose Restart. 

4. Try the same operation you attempted before the crash. 

5. Repeat steps 2 through 4 for each INIT. 
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Wlien you perform these steps, install the INlTs in order of importance 
to you. You may discover that your least important INIT can be left out 
and cure the problem. 

Consider which INlTs may conflict. Do any of your INlTs attempt to 
control or alter the same functions? For instance, some INlTs install 
usefiil menus to help you open applications without double-clicking 
them, as OnCue does. Have you installed another IN IT that may be 
trying to install another menu, perhaps in the same location? INlTs that 
conflict often are try^ing to do similar things. 

To avoid such problems, consider the following provisions: 

■ Avoid INlTs tvith questionable heritages. Many Macintosh users 
are members of users’ groups, which are famous for passing 
around software written by members of their own or another 
group. But what do you know of the programmer’s skill? Does the 
INIT have a good or bad reputation? 

Users’ groups and on-line services can be great sources for 
inexpensive and useful software. But that softw;u*e can cause 
many crashes and other problems. However, you can find good 
programs, such as SuperClock, which is a well-known INIT with a 
good reputation that places the time and date on your menu bar. 
Ask before you install. 

■ Avoid installing INlTs unless you are sure you need them. The 
more INlTs you have, the more likely you encounter conflicts. 

■ Keep current on INIT versions. As Apple releases new versions of 
the System software, INlTs can become out of date and lead to 
conflicts and problems. 

■ If you have many INlTs, consider a utility to manage them. 
Chapter 11 discusses some utilities that can help you to manage 
your INlTs by turning them on and off and choosing the order in 
which they load at startup. 



Preventing INIT Start 




In System 7, Apple provides a feature that can help with System Exten- 
sion (INIT) problems. You can prevent all System Extensions from 
loading by holding down the shift key as your Mac Classic starts. If you 
run into trouble that appears to begin with a System Extension, restart 
the machine and hold down the shift key as the Mac Classic starts. You 
then can remove the suspect System Extension and try again. 
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Using Views 




ith System 7, you have greater control over the way you view icons. 
mLA You can change the font (typeface) used in the display of icon 

names and other text information. The grid used to organize icons 
can be set to the regular, checkerboard style or a newer, staggered 
formation. Icons also can be configured to snap into their proper places 
whenever you move them. 



In the text views, also called list views, such as view' by Name and by 
Kind, the small icons you see can be made larger. You also can control 
the information displayed in these views. 

All of these functions are performed by using the new^ Views control 
panel, w'hich is in your Control Panels folder inside the System folder. 
To access these controls, double-click on the Views control panel icon. 
You then see the window shown in figure 8.6. 



Rg.8.6. 

The Views control panel 
window. 
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The control panel is divided into three sections: the font used in view's, 
the icon grid, and the list (text) views options. 
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Changing the View Font 

Any font installed in your system can be used in icon displays. (See 
Chapter 10 for more information on fonts.) The standard font used in 
icon displays is Geneva. Be aware, however, that some fonts display 
better than others. Hxperiment a little. You always can reset the font to 
the original setting. 

To change the font, follow these steps: 

1. Double-click the Views control panel. 

The font pop-up menu appears when you place the mouse pointer 
on the menu and press the mouse button. 

2. Choose the new font from the font menu (see fig. 8.7). 

3. Click the close box to dismiss the control panel window. 



Fig. 8.7. 
Choosing the 
New York font. 
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The font is updated immediately; you don’t have to close the Vie\\^ 
control panel window to see how your choices work. With that in mind, 
open a window or two, then open the Views control panel. Test a few 
choices to see which font you like best before closing the window. 
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You also can leave the window open to make further changes, such as 
font size. To change the font size, choose from the font size pop-up 
menu, or type the size number you want betw'een 6 and 36 and press 
return. 

In the font size menu, some sizes appear in outlined characters, but 
others appear in normal, black characters (see fig. 8.8). The normal 
characters indicate that those font sizes are not installed in your system 
and do not appear well on-screen. In fig. 8.8, font sizes 9 and 1 1 are not 
installed. 



Rg.8.8. 

A sample font size menu. 




Figure 8.9 shows several sample fonts. From left to right, the fonts used 
are Times, New York, and Chicago, all in 10-point size. 



Changing the Icon Grid 

If you have used the Clean Up command or one of its variations (see 
Chapter 3), you have noticed that the icons align on an invisible grid. 
You also see this grid in action if you hold down the command key while 
dragging an icon; the icon “snaps” to the grid when the mouse button is 
released. 

Some icon names are long enough to overlap when aligned to this grid. 
System 7 addresses this problem by introducing a staggered grid. Fig- 
ure 8.10 shows a straight grid in the background and a staggered grid in 
the foreground. 
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Fig. 8.9. 

Sample font changes. 
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Fig. 8.10. 

Straight verses 
staggered grids. 




To switch to either grid, follow these steps: 
1. Double-click the Views control panel. 
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2. Click on the Staggered grid option button (or the Straight grid 
option button in System 7). 

3. Close the Views control panel. 

4. Click on the title bar of the window you want to use the new grid 
setting. 

5. Select the Clean Up command from the Special menu. 

Unlike the font setting, the grid setting does not take effect immediately 
on folders created earlier. You must choose the Clean Up command for 
each window in which you want the setting to apply. The new setting 
applies only to changes made after you choose the grid setting. For 
example, if you create a new folder, the icons align according to the new 
grid setting. 

The Always snap to grid option causes the grid setting you have selected 
to be in effect when you move an icon. Usually, an icon aligns on the 
grid when you perform one of the following tasks: 

■ Create a new folder and copy icons to that folder by dragging them 
to the closed folder icon. 

■ Choose the Clean Up command from the Special menu. 

■ Hold down the command key while dragging an icon. 

With the /Vlways snap to grid option turned on, an icon aligns with the 
grid as soon as you release the mouse button. Turn this option on or off 
by clicking in its check box. An X in the box shows that the option is on. 



Changing List Views Options 

H he list (or text) views have nine options available to control the 
size of the small icons shown in the list view, add infonnation to 
the list, and determine the columns of information displayed. 



Changing Icon Size 

The first option involves the three icon size buttons, which control the 
size of the icons to the left of the icon names in the list views. This 
option takes effect immediately and enables you to see which size is best 
for you. To choose a size, click on the button beneath the sample icon in 
the Views control panel window. Figure 8. 1 1 shows samples of the three 
settings. 
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The effect of the three icon 
size settings. 
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The smaller two sizes are probably best. The third is rather unwieldy, 
although the large size gives the advantage of full- sized icons. 



Displaying Folder Size 

One of the most welcome options is the Calculate folder sizes option. 
Before this option was introduced, users used the Get Info command in 
the File menu to determine the size of a folder. Now, with the new 
option, you can have the folder size displayed in the list (text) views. 

This information is particularly helpful when copying folders to a floppy 
disk because you know whether they will fit in the available space. Also, 
when tning to make room on a full hard disk, you can locate the largest 
space consuming folders. 

To activate this option, click in the check box to the left of Calculate 
folder sizes. The option takes effect immediately, and the sizes of the 
folders in kilob>tes are displayed in the Size column of the list view. 

The Mac Classic may slow^ a bit because the computer calculates folder 
sizes each time you open a folder or disk containing folders. This option 
is slow enough that you actually can see the folder sizes appear as they 
are calculated. 
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The Show disk info option. 



Displaying Disk Info 

You see that in an icon view, the window tells you how many items 
appear in the window, the amount of total data on the disk, and the 
amount of available space on the disk. You can add this information to 
the header of a list (text) view with the Show disk info in header option. 
Click on the check box to the left of the option to activate or turn off die 
option. Figure 8.12 show^ a folder window with the Show disk info 
option turned off and a window with the option turned on. 
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Changing List View Columns 

11ie default columns used in the list (text) views are Name, Size, Kind, 
Label, and Date (L;ust modified). Two more also are available: Version 
and Comments. The Version option adds a column with the application 
program’s version number. The Comments option displays the com- 
ments entered in the Info window (see Chapter 3 concerning the Get 
Info command). 

If you click on one of these six options on the right, you toggle the 
option, or switch the option on or off, depending on whether an X 
appears in the check box. 

One column that does not appear on the Views control panel Is the 
Name column, which you cannot turn off. You also cannot change the 
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Fig. B.13. 
A sample list view. 



ng.8.14. 

A different configuration. 



order in which columns appear. This order is Name, Size, Kind, Label, 
Last modified (Date), Version, and Comments. Still, you have consider- 
able flexibility. A few examples illustrate the point. 

Figure 8.13 shows a folder in list view ordered by Name. The Show size. 
Show kind. Show version, and Show comments options are checked. 
Figure 8.14 shows the same folder but with the Show kind, Show date, 
and Show comments options selected. 
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The View menu (see Chapter 3) is altered according to the columns you 
select. The columns you include are added as sort options to the View 
menu. Those you remove from the view also are removed from the 
menu. You then can sort a folder or disk window by any of the six 
columns that you include by choosing the Sort option from the View 
menu. (You can refer to the sections “Viewing Folder Contents” in 
Chapter 5 and “The View Menu” in Chapter 3 ) 
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Using Labels 




■ ^ ystem 7 has added the capability to label your icons. You may use 
mm this capability further to organize your icons, search for icons, and 
sort icons. Apple provides seven labels initially: Essential, Hot, In 
Progress, Cook, Personal, Project 1, and Project 2. These may be 
changed to suit your needs. 



Labeling an Icon 

To label an icon, perform the following steps: 

1. Click on the icon to select. 

2. Choose one of the seven labels from the Label menu. 

The labeled icon shows no apparent change in the icon view^s. In any of 
the text (list) \icTO, the label appears in the Label column if you want 
that column displayed in these views. (See the section “Changing List 
View Options” earlier in this chapter.) 

To remove a label, perform the following steps: 

1. Select the icon by clicking. 

2. Choose None from the Label menu. 



Sorting by Label 

In list (text) view, you can sort icons in order of the labels you have 
assigned them by choosing the by Label option in the View menu. You 
also can click the Label column heading in the list \iew to change the 
sort order. Your icons then are grouped according to the labels assigned 
to them and sorted alphabetically wathin label groups (see fig. 8.15). 

Although the labels do not appear in the two icon views (by Small Icon 
and by Icon), you may use them to sort your icons by performing the 
following steps: 

1. Choose the by Label option from the View menu. 

2. Choose the by Icon (or by Small Icon) option from the View menu. 

3. Press and hold the option key. 

4. Choose the Clean Up by Label command from the Special menu. 
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Rg.8.15. 

Viewing icons by label. 



Rg.8.16. 
Choosing the label 
search option. 
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The icons are ordered by label, sorted alphabetically within label groups 
left to right, top to bottom. 



Searching by Label 

After you have labeled your icons, you may search for icons with a 
particular label. This feature uses the Find command explored in 
Chapter 5. Use the following steps: 

1. Choose the Find command from the File menu. 

2. Click the More Choices button to expand the window if necessar>\ 

3. Choose label from the first menu (see fig. 8.16). 
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4. Choose the label you want to search for from extreme right menu, 
which initially reads None. 

5. Click the all at once option. 

6. Choose the search location from the Search menu: on Hard Disk, 
for example. 

7. Click the Find button. 

The Mac Classic then searches and selects all icons on the disk 
with the chosen label and displays them in a list view (see 
fig. 8.17). 



ng.8.17. 

The icons are found. 
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You then can choose the Find command again and set the Search menu 
to the selected items option. This method enables you to search further 
within the icons with the located label. 

If you are w^orking on a project and label each icon accordingly, this use 
of the Find command can help you locate all the related icons. You then, 
for example, can drag any of the located, selected icons to a disk or 
folder to copy them into one place. 
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Changing Available Labels 

B nithilly, the Label menu reads from top to bottom: None, Essen- 
tial, Hot, In Progress, Cool, Personal, Project 1, and Project 2. You 
can use these labels as described in previous sections or change 
them to better reflect the work you do. Because you can sort and search 
based on labels, think of labels that will help you group your wwk. 

Suppose that you regularly create a newsletter. New^sletters are com- 
posed of text and graphics that may reside in separate documents. You 
may wish to have a Newsletter label that you can apply to the separate 
documents so that you can search for them by using the Find command 
or sort them with the by Label View menu option as described previously 
in this chapter. 

Authors can group separate documents containing novel chapters with a 
label that reflects the novel’s title. Other labels might be such items as 
First Draft, Short Story, Submitted, and Revising. Students could use 
labels that reflect courses. Labels such as English 101 and Math 234 
could be used. Alternatively, labels could group by the type of w^ork. 
Essays, Book Reports, Term Papers, and Research Notes are some 
examples. 

You can change any of the labels except None, which is used to remove a 
label as previously described. The other seven labels can be changed to 
suit your needs. The labels must be 31 characters or less and cannot 
contain a colon (:). Attempting to type a colon results in a dash as with 
icon and disk names. 

To change a label, use the following steps: 

1. Open the System Folder by double-clicking. 

2. Open the Control Panels folder by double-clicking; you may go 
directly to this folder by choosing Control Panels from the Apple 
menu and bypassing step 1. 

3. Open the Labels control panel by double-clicking. The control 
panel window opens. 

4. Select the label you wish to change by double-clicking. 

5. Type the new^ label (see fig. 8.18). 
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ng.8.18. 

Changing the Essential 
label to Newsletter. 







You may tlicn close the control panel by clicking in the close box, or 
repeat steps 4 and 5 for each label you w'ish to change. 

If you have previously labeled icons, the icon label will change to reflect 
the new label. In the example showm in the figure, all icons previously 
labeled Essential will now bear the label Newsletter. 



Using Aliases 




D he System 7 introduction of ali:ising has addressed an irritating 
problem with the Macintosh. After you have accumulated the 
applications you find useful and have stored them neatly in 
folders, you discover that you are repeatedly opening and closing folders 
to gain access to them. With aliasing, this nuisance can be solved and 
some new^ useful possibilities open up. 



Defining Aliases 

An alias is like a copy of an icon. The entire contents of the icon are not 
copied; only the picture and some information about the icon’s location 
are copied. This copy results in a sort of image of the original that is 
small (only about IK) that still operates similarly to the original. 

An alias of an application program, document, folder, or disk can be 
double-clicked as can the original. This method enables you to make 
unlimited copies of an icon and place them where you w^ant without 
having to move or fully copy the original. 
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Fig. 8.19. 

The alias is created. 



Think of aliases as icons with maps. When you double-click on one, the 
Mac Classic reads the map, locates the original, and orders the original 
to open. 

Some differences exist betw^een the function of an alias and the original 
icon. When you copy an alias, you do not copy the original; you make 
another alias. If you delete an alias, the original is untouched. If you 
change the name of an alias, the name of the original is not affected. 



If you move an original icon to another disk, the alias cannot find 
the original. You may, however, move the original icon anywhere 
on the same disk. 



Although you can make an alias of an alias, this procedure is not 
generally recommended. The map of the second alias leads to the first 
alias, which leads to the original icon. If the middle alias is deleted, the 
second alias cannot find the original icon, even though the original has 
not been touched. 



Creating an Alias 

You can create an alias by following these steps: 

1. Select the icon by clicking. 

2. Choose the Make Alias command from the File menu. 

The alias appears and bears the same name as the original icon and with 
the word alias appended (see fig. 8.19). 
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'Fhe name of an alias always appears in italics except when an alias is 
placed in the Apple Menu Items folder. Then the name appears in 
regular font in the Apple menu. Alias names appear in italics even in the 
Open document dialog box (see fig. 8.20). DocumentSy Figures y and 
Hard Disk in this figure are aliases. 



Fig. 8.20. 
Alias names appear in 
italics. 
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Deleting an alias is a simple matter if you follow these steps: 

1. Drag the alias to the Trash. 

2. Choose the Empty Trash command from the Special menu. 



Changing an Alias Name 

You can change the name of an alias to suit you with no effect on the 
original. This feature is great if you use aliases to place items on your 
Apple menu (see Chapter 7). After placing the alias in the Apple Menu 
Items folder, you may delete the word alias from its name so that the 
menu listing contains only the application name. 

Follow these steps to change an alias name: 

1. Select the alias icon by clicking once. 
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2. Press the return key. 

These two steps can be replaced by clicking directly on the alias 
name. 

3. Type the new name. 

4. Press return. 

Finding the Original of an Alias 

A full or very large hard disk makes it easy to misplace icons. You may 
know the location of an alias but may have forgotten the location of the 
original. The Get Info command can help you. 

To locate the original icon of an alias, perform the following steps: 

1. Click once on the alias to select. 

2. Choose the Get Info command from the File menu. 

A new button, Find Original, appears in the window (see fig. 8.21). 

3. Click the Find Original button. 

The folder or disk containing the original icon opens. 



Fig. 8.21. 

The Find Originai button. 
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You also can determine the location of the original from the Original 
information line in the window below the Created and Modified lines. 
Disks and folders are separated by a colon (:) in this line. In the figure, 
the original is located on Hard Disk in the folder MacWrite II and is 
named MacWrite II. 



Considering Some Uses of Aliases 

Macintosh users only now have begun exploring the potential uses of ' 
aliases. You probably can come up with some of your own as you gain 
proficiency with them. Keep in mind that an alias is like a pointer to an 
icon that you may place anywhere you desire. 

The most basic use of aliases is to place application program aliases and 
other icon aliases in the Apple Menu Items folder, as discussed in 
Chapter 7. This method enables you to leave the originals in their folders 
yet gain access to them from the Apple menu. 

Similarly, you can use aliases of the applications and desk accessories 
when placing icons in the Startup Items folder (see Chapter 7). This 
saves you disk space over placing a copy in that folder. 

You can place an alias of your most used application right on the 
desktop to keep the application available always. You then can add 
aliases of the related documents and folders to place them near each 
other and make them readily available. 

One suggested use is to create a folder called Applications for aliases of 
all your most used applications. This method creates a kind of “control 
panel” of your owm (see fig. 8.22). Double-clicking any one of the aliases 
causes the application to open. 



RO.8.22. 

An application control 
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One of the most interesting uses of aliases involves the capability to 
make aliases of icons on one disk and place the alias on another. This 
applies to floppy disks, hard disks, and disks that reside on a file server 
to which you are connected by a network. When you double-click the 
alias, die System software then searches for and requests the disk on 
which the original resides. 

One possible use of this can help you to save disk space. If you have a 
hard disk, you eventually will fill it. It seems to be an inevitable rule of 
computing that information grows to fill all available space. 

You may have documents or applications you use infrequently and 
decide to store them on floppy disks. After you move the icons to the 
floppy, you can then make aliases of the icons and store them in a folder 
on your hard disk. This uses far less room than the originals. Then, when 
you double-click one of the icons, the Mac Classic prompts you to insert 
the appropriate disk (see fig. 8.23). 



Fig.B.Z3. 

The disk is requested. 
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If you do this, be cenain to label the disk with the name that you gave it 
when you initialized it or the one you later changed it to. The Mac 
Classic will ask for it by disk name, and you will want that name clearly 
written on the disk. 

You may make aliases of floppy disks and store them on your hard disk. 
This is more useful to those connected to a file sender (a remote hard 
disk) that requires mounting the file serv'er volume through some log-in 
procedure. You can make an alias of the remote volume and then access 
it by double-clicking the alias. 

If you are on a network that uses File Sharing (covered later in this 
chapter and extensively in the Apple manuals), you may actually make an 
alias of your hard disk and vStore it on a floppy disk. This alias will then 
enable you access to your hard disk from any Macintosh on the network 
that participates in File Sharing. 
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If you habitually group project icons into folders, you can place aliases of 
the applications you use in that projea in the folder with the documents. 
Similarly, documents that apply to more than one projea are good 
candidates for aliasing. 



Using File Sharing 

ystem 7 has introduced limited networking to all users, not just to 
Kd users with special software or dedicated file senders. File sharing 
applies only to users whose Mac Classics are hooked up to an 
AppleTalk network containing other Macintoshes running System 7. A 
single user with a Mac Classic at home cannot use file sharing. 

File sharing is useful because it enables networked users to designate 
shared folders. Networked users can then access icons or each other’s 
disks without leaving their own machines. Running up and down 
hallways with floppy disks can virtually be eliminated. 

Fully exploring the complicated process of networking exceeds the 
scope of this book. This section mainly gives you an overview'. If you 
need the full capabilities of file sharing and networking, refer to the 
manuals that came with your Mac Classic and your System 7 pacLage. 

Also, the program-linking feature is not discussed in this book. Now, no 
applications exist to take advantage of this feature, and the communica- 
tions protocol required still is being defined. 

Starting and Stopping file Sharing 

Before trying to share files, you must ensure that you are physically 
attached to an active AppleTjilk network. Check with your network 
administrator if you are uncertain. 

To start file sharing, double-click the Sharing Setup control panel in the 
Control Panels folder, which is within the System folder. You see the 
controls as shown in figure 8.24. 

Then follow these steps to enable file sharing: 

1. Type your name or the name you want to use on the network. 

2. Press the tab key. 

3. Type a password. Make the password something you remember 
but that others are unlikely to guess. 
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Fig. 8.24. 

The Sharing Setup 
controls. 
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4. Press the tab key. 

5. Type a name for your Mac Classic. This name appears on the 
network for other users to see so that they can access your Mac 
Classic’s disk. 

6. Click the Start button in the File Sharing section. 

7. Click the close box to dismiss the window. 

To stop file sharing, perform the following steps in the Sharing Setup 
control panel: 

1. Click the Stop button in the File Sharing section. 

You are prompted for a number of minutes to delay before file 
sharing is stopped. 

2. Type a number less than 1000 and press return. 

Or press return. 

If you press return without entering a delay, the file sharing is cut off 
immediately. This can cause problems for a user accessing your shared 
files. You may want to consider a few minutes time to enable that user to 
log off. 
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Creating Users and Groups 

You may want to create users and groups to enable others to access the 
folders you want to share. This procedure is not absolutely necessary 
because a default Guest logon exists, but creating users and groups gives 
you greater control over the folders and icons (files) you share. Creating 
a user enables you to define the access of a single individual, but 
creating a group enables you to define that of a group of people. 

To create a user, perform the following steps: 

1. Double-click the Users & Groups control panel in the Control 
Panels folder. 

2. Choose the New User command from the File menu. A New' User 
icon is created (see fig. 8.25). 



Fig.B.25. 

A New User icon is created. 



Users & Groups 



3 items 



1 1 MB in disk 
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□ □ 

Mark K. Bilbo <Guest> 







Q 



3. Type a name for the New User icon: the name of the individual 
you are creating a user icon for. 

4. Double-click the user icon to open the user window^ (see fig. 8.26). 

5. Type a password for the user to use w'hen he or she wants to 
access shared folders and icons (files) on your Mac Classic. 

6. Click the Windows’s close box. 

1 wo options are active in figure 8.26, as indicated by the X in their check 
boxes. By clicking on the Allow user to connect check box, you deter- 
mine whether that user can connect to your Mac Classic. An X indicates 
that the user can. The Allow' user to change password option determines 
w'hether the user can change the password. This box should be left on. 
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Fig. B.26. 

The user window. 
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Define a group of users by performing the following steps: 

1. Double-click the Users & Groups control panel to open. 

2. Choose the New Group command from the File menu. 

3. Type a name for the New Group icon. 

4. Drag the icon of each user that you want to include in the group 
onto the group icon. 

5. Click the close box to dismiss the control panel. 

Sharing Folders 

To share a folder with other users, perform the following steps: 

1. Select the folder by clicking it once. 

2. Choose the Sharing command from the File menu. 

3. Click the Share this item and its contents option to activate the 
option (see fig. 8.27). 
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Sharing a folder. 



Fig, 8.28. 

Choosing the owner 
of the folder. 
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Choose a user or user group from the User Group pop-up menu 
(see fig. 8 . 28 ). 
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5. On this menu, set the user or user group access privileges. 

The following three options appear to the right of the user or user 
group name: 

See Folders. The user or user group can see the folders stored 
within the shared folder. 

See Files. The user or user group can see the icons (files) stored 
within the folder. 

Make Changes. The user or user group can make changes to the 
folder’s contents. 

An X in the check box makes the privilege active. Click on the 
check box to add or remove the X. 

6. Repeat steps 4 and 5 for all users and groups. 

7. Click the Make all currently enclosed folders like this one option, 
if you want the same options to be applied to any folders within 
the selected one. 

8. Click the Can’t be moved, renamed or deleted option to protect 
the shared folder. This option is not mandatory but is highly 
suggested. 

9. Click the close box to dismiss the window. 

You may stop a folder from being shared by performing the following 
steps: 

1. Select the folder by clicking it. 

2. Choose the Sharing command from the File menu. 

3. Click the Share this item and its contents check box to deactivate 
the option. 

4. Click the window’s close box. 



Monitoring File Sharing 

B f you want to see who is using your shared folders, double-click 
the File Sharing Monitor in the Control Panels folder, which is in 
the System folder. You see a window that displays the items you 
have selected for sharing and the users that now are connected to your 
Mac Classic. 
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If you want, you can disconnect a user by clicking once on his or her 
name and clicking the Disconnect button. You then have the option of 
entering a time delay before disconnection, or you can press return to 
cut the user off immediately. 



Chapter Summary 



B 



his chapter explored various ways you can configure your Mac 
Classic. The discussion has included the installation, removal, and 
use of CDEVs and INITs. You learned to use the Views options to 
tailor your Mac Classic’s display of icons. Labeling icons and using aliases 
also has been explored. Finally, basic File Sharing has been introduced. 



By now you should have a good understanding of the Macintosh system 
and should be ready to consider the capability of the Mac Classic to run 
more than one application at the same time, which is discussed in 
Chapter 9. 
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B s personal computer power and memory size increase, more and 
more features appear on the microcomputer that were once 
resented for larger mainframe computers. One of these features is 
the capability of running more than one program at a time. This capabil- 
ity is called multitasking; the computer performs more than one task at 
a time. 

In the late 1980s, multitasking came to the Macintosh world in the form 
of the MultiFinder. MultiFinder enhances the Finder part of the System 
Software and enables you to start as many application programs as you 
want, if you have the memory' to run them all. 

At the same time, MultiFinder enables you to access the desktop at any 
time without quitting the application program in which you are working. 
You can switch freely ben^^een running applications (and desk accesso- 
ries) and even use the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands to move informa- 
tion between the applications. 

With the introduction of System 7, multitasking has come to the Macin- 
tosh to stay. Rather than using two Finders as System 6 does. System 7 
Ih incorporates the features of the MultiFinder and adds more features in 

the bargain. The section “Working with MultiFinder” addresses 
multiULsking in System 6, and “Working with System 7” discusses the 
System 7 multitasking environment. 
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The only problem you may encounter when using these features is the 
amount of memor>^ you need. Obviously, if you attempt to run more 
than one application program at a time, you use more memory. In 
general, System 6 users may find MultiFinder of limited use on machines 
with less than 2 megabytes of memory\ 



e ZZ| System 7 users definitely need 2 or more megabytes of memo^y^ Apple 
recommends at least this much memory^ before you attempt to use 
HB System 7, and most users find that 2 megabytes is barely sufficient 
because of the larger size of the System sofmare. 



Fortunately, memory upgrades are relatively inexpensive. If you have 
only 1 or 2 megabytes in your Mac Classic, consider upgrading to the full 
4-megabyte capacity' of the machine. Check Chapter 13 for more 
information. 



B n System 6, multitasking is accomplished with the MultiFinder 
included with the System software. MultiFinder enhances tlie 
functioning of the Finder in the System software. The following 
section deals with how to install and use the MultiFinder. 



If you follow'ed the standard installation procedure discussed in Chap- 
ter 1, the MultiFinder already is in the System Folder. However, you can 
install MultiFinder, if it is not in the System Folder, by dragging the 
following files into the System Folder on a startup floppy disk or the 
hard disk: 

MultiFinder 

DA Handler 

Backgrounder 

You find these files in the System Folder on the System Startup Disk 
provided by Apple (see fig. 9.1). 




Installing MultiFinder 
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Rg.9.1. 

A screen showing the 
MuItiFinder installation 
process. 
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After the copy procedure is complete, MuItiFinder is installed, and you 
are ready to start multitasking. 



Starting MuItiFinder 

Two ways are available to start MuItiFinder. One way enables you to start 
MuItiFinder without restarting the Mac Classic; the other way enables 
you to set MuItiFinder to run at startup time. 

To start MuItiFinder, take the following steps: 

1. Open the System Folder by double-clicking the folder icon. 

2. Scroll until you see the MuItiFinder icon. 

3. Press and hold the command and option keys. 

4. Double-click the MuItiFinder icon. 

MuItiFinder starts and the MuItiFinder icon appears in the far right part 
of the menu bar (see fig. 9.2). This icon appears as a small Macintosh. 
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Rg.9.2. 

The MultiFindcr icon 
appears. 



Fig. 9.3. 

The Set Startup dialog box. 




To set MultiFindcr to run at startup, perform the following steps: 

1. Choose the Set Startup command from the Special menu. 

2. Click on the MultiFindcr option. 

The Start up “Hard Disk” dialog box appears (see fig. 9.3). 
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3. Click the OK button. 

4. Choose the Restart command from the Special menu. 
MultiFinder starts and the icon appears in the menu bar. 



Running Applications with MultiRnder 

After you install and start MultiFinder, you are free to begin multitasking. 
You may notice only a few differences betw^een using MultiFinder and 
the Finder. 

An important difference you may notice is that in MultiFinder, when you 
start an application program or desk accessory, the Finder desktop does 
not disappear. The Finder Desktop may, at times, be covered by the 
windows of an application but can be seen if you move the windows. 
This difference may at first seem confusing but this operational differ- 
ence is an advantage. 



Starting Applications 

ith MultiFinder running, you no longer need to quit an application 
to start another. Instead, you can start as many applications as you 
w'ant. Start applications as usual by double-clicking on the icons. 
To start an additional application, you may need to move the windows 
of open applications to access the icons. For more information, see the 
following section on switching between applications. 

Because you can start applications only if you have sufficient memory, 
you may run out of memory before you stan all the desired applications. 
Two messages may appear when this happens depending on how much 
memory you have left. 

Figure 9.4 shows one of the two warning messages that you may 
encounter when free memor>^ is low. This warning tells you that the 
available memor>' is less than the recommended amount to run the 
application program. However, this message indicates that enough 
memory is available to attempt running the program. If you wish to do 
so, click the OK button. 
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Rg.9.4. 

The low memory’ warning 
dialog box. 
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Running an application program with low memory^ isn’t recom- 
mended. The available memory may not be enough for the 
application program to execute quickly or with all hinctions 
available. Some programs crash if the full amount of memory’ is 
not available. 



Unfortunately, the only way to determine whether the available memory 
is sufficient to run the program is to click the OK button and see 
whether the application functions. Take this step at your own risk. 

'fhe recommended procedure now is to click the Cancel button, quit 
one or more applications to free more memory, and then start the 
application with which you want to work. 

You also may receive the warning in figure 9.5 when starting an applica- 
tion program. Here, insufficient memory remains to launch, or stan, the 
application. You must click the OK button, quit one or more other 
applications, and then try to start the desired application. 



Fig. 9.5. 

Ihe dialog box that 
announces an application 
cannot be started. 
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To check the available memory and the amount of memory an applica- 
tion program requires, see the section “Checking Available Memory"' 
later in this chapter. 



Switching between Applications 

After you start several applications, you may want to switch ben^^een 
applications. Occiisionally, you also may want to access the Finder 
Desktop. Two ways are available to perform this action. 

You must first understand the icon in the right side of the menu bar. You 
already know that the System sofovare places the image of a Macintosh 
in the menu bar when MultiFinder is started. This icon also changes to 
indicate which application is currently running and is, therefore, the 
foreground task. Only one application at a time is the foreground task; 
all other programs are in the background. Figure 9.6 shows you some 
examples of how the menu bar changes when different applications are 
in the foreground. 



Rg.9.6. 
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application. 
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The four different menu bars and icons, from top to bottom, are 
MacWrite 11, the Finder, Disinfectant, and SuperPaint. These icons are 
small versions of the icons on the disk, which are the icons you double- 
click to start applications. 

Besides telling you which application is in the foreground, this icon 
enables you to switch among applications or to the Finder. To switch, 
click the icon. Each time you click the icon, you bring a different 
application into the foreground. 

When MultiMnder is running, the Finder, which manages the desktop, is 
treated as an application and can be in the foreground or background. 
You can acce.ss the desktop by clicking until the Finder is in the fore- 
ground, as indicated by the Finger icon in the menu bar. 
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You also can s^^'itch directly to an application or to the Finder by 
selecting the application or the Finder from the Apple menu. When 
MultiFindcr is running, the Apple menu lengthens because all running 
applications (foreground and background) are appended to the end of 
the Apple menu (see fig. 9.7). 



Rg.9.7. 

Several applications are 
added to the Apple menu 
when MultiFinder is 
running. 
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You can see in figure 9.7 tliat the MaeWrite 11 application has a check 
mark beside the appended name in the Apple menu. The check mark 
indicates that MaeWrite 11 is the foreground application. To switch 
another application or the Finder to the foreground, select the 
application’s name from the Apple menu. 

The About MultiFinder command presents you with a small window that 
shows the version number and author information for MultiFinder. To 
dismiss this message, click on the window. 

Another way to switch betw^een applications is to click any visible part 
of the desired application’s window. When MultiFinder is running, the 
windows and icons of the running applications are always on the screen. 
Note that the window of the foreground application may be obscured by 
the windows of other applications; you may have to move these win- 
dows to see other windows or icons. 
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This stacking of application programs can lead to a cluttered screen and 
may be confusing at first. Figure 9.8 shows how the screen appears if the 
applications SuperPaint and MacWrite II are running. 



Rg.9.8. 

A screen showing two 
applications and the Finder 
running. 
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In the figure, SuperPaint is in the foreground and, therefore, the menu 
bar contains SuperPaint commands. Behind the SuperPaint palettes 
(controls), you can see part of the Hard Disk window. Behind the Hard 
Disk window, you see a MacWrite II document window. 

In this example, you can switch to the Finder by clicking the Hard Disk 
window, or you can switch to MacWrite II by clicking in the MacWrite 11 
document window. Depending on the window you click, the program 
associated with the window becomes the foreground application, the 
window is brought fon\'ard, and the menu bar changes to reflect the 
foreground application. 

In this example, clicking on the hard disk window does not enable you 
to see the rest of the desktop — the Trash and disk icons are not visible — 
because die MacWrite II window covers most of the screen and obscures 
the desktop. 

To choose an application, take one of the following actions: 

■ Click the obscuring window, or use one of the other wo methods 
to uncover the application to which the w^indow belongs. Close 
the window. 
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■ Move the window by dragging the title bar. 

■ Shrink the window by dragging the size box of the window. 

You now can see and use the desktop. If you are unfamiliar with moving 
and resizing windows, refer to Chapter 3. 



Quitting Applications 

To quit any one application, choose the Quit command from the 
application’s File menu. You also can quit all applications by using the 
Shutdown command in the Special menu. Perform the following steps: 

1. Switch to the Finder. 

2. Choose the Shutdown command from the Special menu. 

This procedure has the effect of issuing a Quit command to each 
application before the Mac Classic shuts down. You are prompted to 
save your work in all applications that have nonsaved documents. 



Checking Available Memorv 

You may need to determine how much free memory is available to see 
whether you can start another application. You can find the amount of 
free memor>^ by using the About the Finder command in the Apple 
menu, as shown in the following steps: 

1. Switch to die Finder. 

2. From the Apple menu, choose the About the Finder command. 

This procedure displays a window that shows the current memory use 
and available memory (see fig. 9.9). 

In figure 9.9, you can see that currendy 1,710K (or 1.710 megab>tes) is 
available. You can therefore start any application that runs in this 
amount of memory or less. 




Staning an application that requires all available memor>' is not 
wise because the application may crash, run slowly, or not 
function properly. System sofnvare and other applications periodi- 
cally request additional memory. This problem usually is not 
disastrous. However, you may receive out of memory warnings, 
and some commands w'on't run. 
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Rg.9.9. 
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You can check the amount of memory' an application requires to run by 
using the Get Info command in the File menu. See Chapter 3 for more 
information about this command. When MultiFinder is running, Get Info 
doesn’t tell you the memory requirements of a running application 
program. This information, however, is contained in the About the 
Finder window; the “Changing Application Program Memory Size” 
section in Chapter 3 also contains more information about this window. 



Adjusting Memory Use 

Other than having more memory installed (see Chapter 13), the follow- 
ing methods are available for gaining additional w'orking memory: 

■ Quit one or more applications or desk accessories. 

■ Reduce the memory use of one or more applications. 

■ Reduce the size of or turn off the RAM cache. 

The first method is the most obvious and is done by choosing the Quit 
command from the File menu of the application you want to quit. You 
can tell how' much memory' is freed by using the About the Finder 
command in the Apple menu, which is discussed in the preceding 
section. 

Reduce application memory' only if you previously increased the 
memory, discussed in the section “Changing Application Program 
Memory' Size” in Chapter 6. Reducing application program memory size 
below the recommended level in the Info window is not a good idea. 
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The section “Using the RAM Cache" in Chapter 7 describes and explains 
how to use the RAM cache. Reducing the amount of memory in (or 
turning off entirely) the RAM cache completely reduces the amount 
of memory required by the System software and increases the amount of 
memory available but at a cost of some speed. 



Using Desk Accessories 




hen MultiFinder is running, desk accessories behave in a different 
way than they do under Finder. This difference is because of the 
DA Handler in the System Folder. 



When you select a desk accessory from the Apple menu and MultiFinder 
is running, the DA Handler starts and opens the desk accessory. All open 
desk accessories are grouped under the DA Handler (and you see the DA 
Handler’s icon in the menu bar). 

Under MultiFinder, all desk accessories have a File and Edit menu 
besides any menus specific to the desk accessory. The File menu of the 
DA Handler contains only two commands: 



Close. Closes the front-most (or the active) desk accessory', leaving 
all other desk accessories open. 

Quit. Quits the DA Handler, which effectively closes all open desk 
accessories at one time. 



The Edit menu of the DA Handler has the standard Undo, Cut, Copy, 
Paste, and Clear commands. Most, but not all, desk accessories respond 
to these commands. 



Configuring MultiFinder With Set Startup 

When you are using MultiFinder, the Set Startup command can open 
more than one application program at startup and also open frequently 
used desk accessories. 

To use Set Startup, perform the following steps: 

1. Stan each application you want to open at startup by double- 
clicking the icon of each application. 

2. Choose each desk accessory you want to open at startup from the 
Apple menu. 

3. Switch to the Finder. 
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4. Choose the Set Startup command from the Special menu. The 
Opened Applications and DA option is already selected (see 
fig. 9.10). 

5. Click the OK button. 



Fig. 9.10. 

The Set Startup dialog box. 
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You can take these steps at any time to change the application programs 
or desk accessories that you want to open at startup. 

You can cancel the opening of the applications and desk accessories at 
startup by choosing the Set Startup command, clicking the MultiFinder 
only option, and clicking the OK button. 

You also can open certain documents at startup and, consequently, the 
corresponding application programs. To open a document at startup, 
perform the following steps: 

1. Select the documents you want to have opened at startup. 

2. From the Special menu, choose the Set Startup command. 

The correct option is chosen for you. 

3. Click the OK button. 

This command also enables you to switch bet\\^een the Finder and 
MultiFinder. Figure 9.10 shows that the top two options of this dialog 
are Finder and MultiFinder. Click the option you want to start with, and 
then click the OK button. From the Special menu, select the Restart 
command. The Mac Classic restarts and uses the option you chose. 
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Working with System 7 




rni ith the advent of System 7, Apple incorporates multitasking 
mam directly into the System software. The MultiFinder of System 6 no 
longer exists separately, and the System software is permanently 
configured to run more than one application at a time. 



If you previously used .MultiFinder or if you have read the MultiFinder 
section, a great deal of this material may be familiar. Some significant 
changes were made, however, in application switching and configuring 
for automatic application startup. A new feature also was added that 
enables you to hide application windows and reduce screen clutter. 



Again, memoiy' is a paramount concern. Apple recommends that you 
have at least 2 megabytes of memory^ before attempting to use System 7, 
Experience shows that for truly productive work, you need at least 3 if 
not the full 4 megabyies that the Mac Classic can be expanded to. See 
Chapter 13 for more information about adding memor>^ 

Because multiULsking is built in the System software, System 7 requires 
no special installation beyond using the Apple Installer, which w'as 
covered in Chapter 1. 



Running Applications with System 7 

Similar to the MultiFinder of System 6, when you start an application in 
System 7, the desktop and windows of other applications do not 
disappear. The windows remain open and available to you. The only 
exception is that when a dialog box, such as the Open or Save dialog 
boxes, are on the screen, you must respond before proceeding. 



Starting Applications 

The main methods of starting (or launching) an application remain the 
same in System 7. 'Fhe double-click still is the most common action. 
Refer to the section “Starting and Quitting Application Programs” in 
Chapter 6 for more information. 

To double-click an application the icon must be visible, so you need to 
switch to the Finder. Switching Applications is covered in the following 
section. 

You can avoid switching to the Finder before you start an application by 
using the Apple menu, which is available at all times. If you install your 
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most-used applications in this menu, you can select from these applica- 
tions at any time. See the section “Using the Apple Menu Items Folder” 
in Chapter 7 for more information about installing applications in the 
Apple menu. 

Because all currently running applications stay in the Mac Classic’s 
memory, you may encounter situations where you run low on memory'. 
System 7 warns you about this condition (see fig. 9.11). 



Fig. 9.11. 

Memor}^ is low warning in 
System 7. 




“MaclBrite M” prefers BOOK of memory. 
716K is auailable. Do you uiant to open it 
using the auailable memory? 



Cancel 



i 



OK 






When you encounter a dialog box similar to the one shown in fig- 
ure 9.11, you can continue by clicking the OK bunon. The application 
then starts. Running an application with low memory, however, can 
result in slow operation and the inability to use all the application’s 
features. 

Clicking Cancel prevents the application from starting and enables you 
to quit otlier applications or desk accessories to free more memory. 

Sometimes, not enough memory is available to start an application. If 
this situation occurs. System 7 warns you of the condition and suggests 
closing windows or quitting applications to free more memorv (see 
fig. 9.12). 



Rg.9.1Z. 

Not enough memory' is 
available. 




There is not enough memory to open 
“Nauigator” (750K needed, 71 6K 
auailable). Closing mindoms or quitting 
application programs can make more 
memory auailable. 



LjlJ 
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When this dialog box appears, the only course of action is to click the 
OK button and attempt to free more memor>'. Consult the sections 
“Checking Memory Use” and “Adjusting Memory^ Use” for information 
about monitoring memory usage. 



Switching Applications 

After staning the desired applications, you can switch among them. The 
application or Finder that is active is considered to be in the foreground. 
Other applications are in the background. Only one application, desk 
accessory, or the Finder may be in the foreground at any time. 

The background applications, however, are still active. Some applica- 
tions can perform work in the background while you work with another 
application in the foreground. Whether an application can work in the 
background depends on the application’s design. Check the documenta- 
tion supplied with the software to determine whether an application can 
work in the background. 

To switch to another application, which brings another program to the 
foreground, choose its name from the Application Switching menu in 
the right side of the menu bar. This menu appears initially as a small 
Macintosh but changes to the icon of the foreground application when 
you switch applications. 

The Application Switching menu lists all the applications and desk 
accessories you are running and also the Finder. To switch to any 
application (or to the Finder), select the name from the menu (see 
fig. 9.13). 



ng.9.13. 

Switching to MacWrite II 
from the Application 
Switching menu. 




Hide Finder 
Hide Others 




$Scrapbook 
@ ?fllarm Clock 
v^(§| Finder 
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Fig. 9.14. 

Overlapping application 
windows. 



SupcrPaint palettes 



Scrapbook desk 
accessory^ 



The check mark in the menu indicates the current foreground applica- 
tion. When you switch to an application, the menu bar changes to 
contain the application’s commands, and any windows belonging to 
the selected application are brought forward. 

As you work with applications and switch among them, often the 
applications’ windows overlap. Figure 9.14 shows an example of this 
overlapping. 



Application Switching menu 



SupcrPaint palettes 



fk File Options Uleiu 7f ansi pith Font Teat 




MaeWrite II window* 



Clicking on windows provides you with another way of switching 
applications. Click on a visible window and the application to which it 
belongs becomes the foreground application. 

One change from Systems 6 to 7 is that clicking on the desktop brings 
the Finder to the foreground (in addition to clicking on any desktop 
icon or window). 

If the icon of a running application is visible, double-click the icon to 
bring the application into the background, although the icon is grayed 
and appears unavailable. You also can drag a document icon onto the 
application icon to open the document and, at the same time, bring the 
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application into the foreground. Double-clicking a document created by 
a running application also opens the document and brings the applica- 
tion to the foreground. Note that this may not work with all applications. 

Finally, if an application or desk accessory is installed in the Apple menu 
(see the section “Using the Apple Menu Items Folder” in Chapter 7), 
choosing a running application from that menu moves the application to 
the foreground. 



Hiding Application Windows 

With a number of applications running, the screen may become littered 
with windows. Fortunately, the Application Switching menu provides 
commands that help alleviate this clutter. These commands arc shown in 
the following listing: 

Hide (foreground application). The first command in the menu 
changes according to the foreground application. Choosing this 
option hides die windows of the foreground application and 
switches to the next visible application. 

Hide Others. Hides the windows of all other applications and die 
Finder. If you use this command, the first Hide command becomes 
unavailable because no other applications are visible. 

Show All. Causes the windows of all running applications (and the 
Finder Desktop) to become visible. 

Figure 9.15 shows the menu option of hiding all applications other than 
the foreground one. 



Rg.9.15. 

Hiding other applications. 




{E $Scr apbook 
@ ?niarm Clock 
Finder 



MacUJrite II 
^ SuperPaint 2.0 
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The first command reads Hide MaeWrite II because the MaeWrite II 
application is in the foreground. You also can see that the Application 
Switching menu is represented by the MaeWrite II icon and that a check 
mark is to the left of the MaeWrite II icon in the application list. 

After hiding all but the foreground application, choosing another 
application from the Application Switching menu causes the new 
program window to appear and remain even after you switch to another 
application. You must choose the Hide Others command again to hide 
the windows of the now-visible application. 



Quitting Applications 

You may quit the foreground application by choosing Quit from this 
application’s File menu. Quitting one application does not affect the 
other running applications. 

You may quit all running applications at one time by taking the following 
steps: 

1. Choose the Finder from the Application Switching menu. 

2. Select the Shut Down command. 

All applications shut down. If you have not saved your work to disk, the 
applications now prompt you to do so. After all applications and desk 
accessories quit, the Mac Classic shuts down. 



Checking Memory Use 

To determine whether you have enough unused memory^ to run an 
application, choose the About This Macintosh command in the Apple 
menu. The Finder must be in the foreground for this command to 
work. \X^en selected, the About I’his Macintosh window appears (see 
ftg. 9.16). 

The About This Macintosh window shows a listing of each running 
application and the amount of memory^ used by each application. The 
System software’s memory use and the memory use of each running 
desk accessory also are shown. The amount of available memory is 
displayed as the Largest Unused Block. This number determines the 
size of the application that you can start. 
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Fig. 9.16. 

The About This Macintosh 
window. 
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To determine how much memory an application uses when open, 
perform the following steps; 

1. Select the application by clicking on the application’s icon. 

2. Choose the Get Info command from the File menu. The Info 
window opens (see fig. 9.17). 



Fig. 9.17. 

The Info window for 
MacWrite II. 



■n MaclUrite II Info i 

MacVrite II 

Kind ; application program 
Size : 452K on disk (460,839 bytes used) 

Vhere : Hard Disk : MacVrite II : 




Created; Thu, Sep 28, 1989, 17:00 
Modified: Mon, Jul 22, 1991, 18:30 
Version: MacVrite II 1 .1v1 
September 1989 

Comments : 

MacVrite II 1 .1 v1 , September 1989 
© 1 989 Claris Corporation 
All Rights Reserved 

5201 Patrick Henry Drive, Santa Clara, CA 



I I Locked 
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required 
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In the Info box, you can see that, if opened, MacWrite II needs 800K to 
run, which is shown in the Current size number in the Memory section 
of the window. 



Adjusting Memoiy Use 

Other than physically installing more memoiy^ (see Chapter 13 for more 
information), only a few methods are available to increase unused 
memory in the Mac Classic. These methods include the following 
actions: 

■ Quit one or more applications or desk accessories. 

■ Reduce the memory use of one or more applications. 

■ Reduce the size of the R/VM cache. 

The first method is done in the usual way. Choose the Quit command 
from the File menu of the application you want to quit. Note that you 
can tell how much memory is freed by using the About This Macintosh 
command menu :is discussed in the previous section. 

Reducing application memory is recommended only if you previously 
increased memory (see the section “Changing Application Program 
Memoiy^ Size” in Chapter 3). Do not reduce application program 
memory size below the recommended level in the Info window. 

The section “Using the RAM Cache” in Chapter 7 describes and explains 
how to use the RAM cache. Reducing the amount of memory in the RAM 
cache reduces the amount of memory required by the System sofm^are 
and increases the amount of available memory but at the cost of some 
speed. The smallest amount of memory^ that you can set the RAM cache 
to use is 32K. Apple recommends a 32K RAM cache for each megabyte of 
RAM installed in the Mac Classic. If possible, try to stay with this recom- 
mendation. 



Using Background Copying 

ne feature Apple added to the Finder in System 7 is the capability 
of copying icons in the background. If you are copying a large 
^ number of icons, this feature can enable you to work in open 
applications during the copy process. 

Remember that you cannot start applications while icons are copying. 
Copying icons keeps the Finder busy and unavailable for starting 
applications. 
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To use background icon copying, perform the following steps: 

1. Start the applications in which you want to work. 

2. Switch to the Finder. 

3. Drag the icons to copy to the target destination. 

4. From the Application Switching menu, select the desired 
application. 

You may work with any application other than the Finder while copying 
the icons. You may notice a slight slowing in the speed an application 
runs because the Finder is occupied with the copy process. 



Configuring with the Startup Items Folder 

In the System Folder of System 7, you see a Startup Items folder. Literally 
every item placed in the folder is opened when the Mac Classic starts up. 
Disk icons, folders, applications, and anything else you can open may be 
opened at startup by using this folder. 




Dragging every' folder, application, document, and the like into the 
Startup Items folder is not a good idea. Not only will these 
elements be out of place, dragging some icons into the folder also 
copies the elements to another pan of the hard disk and therefore 
uses unnecessary room on the disk. 



The best procedure is to use the new Make Alias command in the File 
menu to create an alias of each item you want to open at startup and 
then to place each alias in the Startup Items folder (see the section 
“Using Aliases” in Chapter 8). 

To add items to the Startup Items folder, perform the following steps: 

1. Select the icon of the application program, desk accessory, folder, 
document, or other icon that you want to open at startup. 

2. Choose the Make Alias command from the File menu. The alias is 
created (see fig. 9.18). 

3. Drag the alias icon into the Startup Items folder. 

Repeat these steps until you add all the items you want opened at 
startup. 
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Fig. 9.18. 
A MacWrite II Alias is 
created. 
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NOTE: 

Dragging an alias to the 
Trash does not delete 
the original icon. If you 
placed an original icon 
in the Startup Items 
folder, do not drag this 
icon to the Trash or the 
item will be throwm 
aw^ay. Drag the icon to 
another part of the disk. 



To cancel the opening of an item at startup, perform the following steps: 

1. Open the Startup Items folder. 

2. Drag the alias to the Tnish. 

3. Close the Startup Items folder. 

An interesting possibility that arises in System 7 is that you can double- 
click and play sounds through the speaker. You then can create a startup 
sound by placing a copy of a sound — or better, the sound’s alias — in the 
Startup Items folder. 



Chapter Summary 



B his chapter covered the capability of the Mac Classic to run more 
than one application program at a time. You learned how System 
6 uses die MultiFinder to accomplish multitasking, and you 
learned that System 7 has multitasking built in. 

Starting and quitting applications and application memory use issues in 
multitasking were discussed. You also learned to configure the System 
softw^are to start multiple applications at startup time. 
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If you read the entire chapter, you now understand the difference 
between foreground and background, and you explored how applica- 
tions may be switched between these two states. 

Finally, you learned to use the System 7 features of hiding application 
windows and copying icons in the background. 

Multitasking also is covered in the following chapter, where the capabil- 
ity of certain printer drivers to print in the background is discu.ssed. 
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P ■ n the early days of Macintosh, owners got detailed instructions for 
► ■ '-4 setting up and using a printer. After all, only one printer existed for 
the Macintosh then. Today, because so many printers are on the 
market, no author can anticipate which printer you may own to be able 
to write comprehensive instructions for you. 

Some basics, however, can be covered here. The types of printers and 
how you connect them to the Mac Classic are covered briefly in this 
chapter, but you still must consult your printer manual. This chapter 
explores the installation and use of printer drivers, fonts, and the 
process of background printing available for some printers. For informa- 
tion on printing from within a specific application, refer to Chapter 6. 



Setting Up a Printer 

You can hook printers to the Mac in three basic ways. You can determine 
which method your printer uses by examining the included cable and 
the instruction manual. 



MAC 

CLASSIC 

BOOK 




NOTE: 

When you hook or 
disconnect any 
equipment to the Mac 
Classic, the computer 
should be turned off. 



The three hookup methods follow: 

■ Serial. The ImageWriter and other low-cost printers, such as the 
StyleWriter, generally use this method. Serial printers include a 
cable that looks similar to the one that connects your keyboard to 
the Mac Classic. 

■ SCSI. Many lower-cost laser printers, such as the Personal 
LaserWriter SC, use this method. These printers include a thick 
cable with large, flat connectors on the ends. 

■ AppleTalk. The higher-cost, more advanced laser printers use this 
method. AppleTalk printers, such as the LaserWriter II NTX, use 
two small boxes and a cable with round connectors on each end to 
run between the boxes. Each box is for the printer and the 
computer. 



Connecting Serial Printers 

hen you set up a serial printer, first plug one end of the cable into 
■■I the printer port on the back of the Mac Classic. A small image of a 
printer is beneath the printer port. The printer has a similar port 
on back where you plug the other end of the cable. 



After you connect the printer, you must choose the appropriate printer 
driver, which is covered later in this chapter. 



Connecting SCSI Printers 

SCSI printers use a thick cable with flat connectors at the ends. This 
cable connects to the Small Computer System Interface (SCSI), through 
which data transfers at high speed. 




Connecting SCSI devices to your Macintosh can become compli- 
cated. If you do not understand the process, check your Macintosh 
reference manual included with your Mac Classic and the manual 
included with your printer. If all else fails, call your dealer for help. 

If you improperly connect SCSI devices, such as printers, to your 
Mac Classic, you risk harming the computer and the printer. 
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Preparing Your SCSI Printer 

B his book cannot fully cover two important steps, tertnination and 
identification numbers, because of the various ways you can 
connect different printers. 

First, be certain that the SCSI bus is properly terminated. If you attach 
only the printer to the SCSI port of your Mac Classic, that device must 
have a terminator. Proper termination is important because it reduces 
the amount of electrical noise in the SCSI connection. 

Many printers and other SCSI devices have internal terminators. If the 
terminator is not internal, which is rare today, you must use the small 
terminator that comes with the printer. The device looks like a cable 
connector without the cable. 

Check the printer manual to determine how to use the terminator. 
Usually, the terminator attaches to one SCSI port behind the printer, and 
the other SCSI port is used to attach the cable. 

If you attach more than one SCSI device to your Mac Classic, the rules 
grow more complicated. Check the manual of each device to determine 
the termination method, then carefully read your Macintosh reference 
manual, which has a chapter on expanding your system and discusses 
the various SCSI termination schemes. 

You also must worry about the SCSI ID number. Each SCSI de\ace needs 
a unique number to identify itself to the Macintosh. The Mac Classic has 
an SCSI ID number of 7, which is the highest and most important. If 
your Mac Classic has an internal hard disk drive, then that drive has an 
ID number of 0. Neither ID number should be used by any other SCSI 
device attached to your Mac Classic. 

SCSI ID numbers are set in various ways. You may see a small number 
on the back of your printer with a push button nearby. This button may 
be recessed and must be pressed with a pen or other such item. Some 
printers have thumb switches to turn or switches to rotate — sometimes 
with a special tool — instead of a button. 

Most printers and other SCSI devices come preset to an acceptable ID 
number. If your printer is set to any number from 1 to 6 and you have 
no other SCSI device set to the same number, you do not have to worry. 

If the printer is set to 0 or 7 or is set to the same number as another SCSI 
device you have, such as an external hard drive, you must change the ID 
number. Check your printer manual for instructions on how to change 
the number. 
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Attaching the Printer Cable 

H he SCSI port on the back of the Mac Classic is located toward the 
middle. Its unique trapezoid shape makes the port the only place 
to attach an SCSI cable. 

Some SCSI cables have different connector sizes on either end. Hold the 
cable connector close to the port to match the port’s size. 

Be certain that you have the cable connector turned to match the 
orientation of the port. Gently push — don*t force — the connector into 
the port. If the connector does not go in easily, you may have the 
connector upside down or may be tr>'ing to attach the connector to the 
wrong port. 

After you push the cable connector all the way in, turn the cylindri- 
cal protrusions on the cable connector clockwise with your fingers to 
screw the connector onto the port; some connectors use screws and may 
require a screwdriver. The screws are meant only to hold the cable onto 
the Mac Classic, not to bolt the connector down. 

Usually, you push the other end of the cable into a port behind the 
printer, then use metal fasteners that hold the connector in place. 

Your printer most likely has two SCSI ports. Either port should work for 
this connection, unless you have attached a terminator to one. In this 
case, attach the cable to the other port. Check your printer manual to 
verify that this procedure is correct for your printer. 

After connecting the printer, choose the appropriate printer driver, 
which is covered later. 



Connecting AppleTalk Printers 

AppleTalk printers, such as the LaserWriter 11 NTX, use tw'o small boxes 
with short cables attached to them (see fig. 10.1). These boxes, called 
AppleTalk or LocalTalk connector boxes, attach to the Mac Classic and 
the printer. A cable runs between them. 

If you do not have two of these boxes, contact your dealer. You must 
have both boxes and the cable to connect your printer. 

Behind your printer you should find a small, round port into which the 
short cord of the connector box plugs. Connect one box to this port. 
The other box should be connected to the printer port of your Mac 
Classic. The cable then runs between the two boxes (see fig. 10.2). 
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Figure 10.2 illustrates the basic idea of the AppleTalk boxes. The ports of 
the printer and the Mac Classic are located on the backs of the machines, 
not on top. 

Each AppleTalk box has two ports that function identically. You can use 
either pon to connect the cable betw^een them. 

After connecting the printer, choose the correct printer driver. 
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Using Printer Drivers 



fter attaching your printer to the Mac Classic, you must tell the 
System sofb^^re which printer you are using so that the correct 
1— printer driver can be selected, iliis section focuses on whether 
you have the correct printer driver, how to select printer drivers, and 
how to install printer drivers for non-Apple printers. 




Defining Printer Drivers 

When Apple defined the way the Macintosh communicates with printers, 
the company decided to create a standard method to simplify printer 
usage. Although simplify is a relative term, the Macintosh world has 
avoided the massive problem of printer incompatibility that exists in the 
IBM PC world. 

Each printer h:is a unique piece of softw;u*e called a printer driver ^ 
which tells the computer how to communicate with the printer. The 
driver translates the print commands issued by the Mac Classic into 
instructions that control or drive the printer. 

You do not have to worry about how printer drivers work. Instead, be 
certain that you install the correct driver, then select that driver. After 
you finish those steps, you can forget that printer drivers even exist. 

If Apple makes your printer, the Apple Insuiller puts the proper driver 
on your startup disk (hard or floppy). However, if you have a printer 
from another company, such as Hewlett-Packard, you must install the 
printer driver before you proceed with this section. See your printer 
manual and a section tided “Installing Other Printer Drivers” later in this 
chapter. 



Using the Chooser 

After installing the printer drivers, you must tell the Mac Classic which 
printer you are using so that the computer can call on the correct printer 
driver. You need to perform this procedure only once unless you have 
more than one printer and switch between them. 

Even if you do not have a printer, you may wish to choose a printer 
driver. You might do this if you are working on a document that will 
later be printed on a Macintosh connected to a printer. Choosing the 
driver for the printer on which the document is to be printed ensures 
that the document’s formatting conforms to that printer. 
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Rg.10.3. 
The Chooser. 



Primer drivers 



Before you use a printer for the first time, or if you must s\vitch printers, 
you must choose that printer and its driver through the Chooser desk 
accessory. 

Choosing the Chooser desk accessory from the Apple menu brings the 
item on-screen (see fig. 10.3). In the Chooser, you see icons of the 
printer drivers installed in your System Folder. 



Port or .AppleTalk seleciion 




If you do not see the icon for your printer, you may have more printer 
drivers than the Chooser window can display. Place the mouse pointer 
in the small arrow at the lower right of the Chooser window, and press 
the mouse button a few times. If the icon for your printer still does not 
appear, the driver may not be installed. See the section “Installing Other 
Printer Drivers” later in this chapter. 

After you find the icon for your printer’s driver, click the icon. One of 
tw^o messages appears here, depending on your printer type. 



Choosing a Serial Printer 

If you choose a serial printer, such as a StyleWriter, you receive an 
informative message concerning the Page Setup, as in fig. 10.4 (see 
Chapter 6 for more on Page Setup). Click the Continue button. 
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Rg. 10.4. 

A Page Setup message for a 
serial printer. 




Be sure to choose Page Setup and 
confirm the settings so that the 
application can format documents 
correctly for the StylelJJriter. 



Continue^ 



You then see the printer port selection buttons in the Chooser. One 
appeiu^ with a printer icon; the other appears with a telephone icon 
(see fig. 10.5). 



Rg. 10.5. 

The printer port selection 
buttons appear. 
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3.6 



Click the icon that represents the port on the back of the Mac Classic 
to which you connected your printer; usually, this is the printer port 
represented by the small printer icon. Then click the close box to 
dismiss the Chooser. Your printer is ready to be used. 
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Fig. 10.B. 

A Page Setup message for 
an SCSI printer. 



Fig. 10.7. 

Verifying AppleTalk 
connection. 



Choosing an SCSI Printer 

If you choose a SCSI printer, such as a Personal LaserWriter SC, you 
receive an informative message concerning Page Setup (see fig. 10.6). 
Page Setup is discussed ftirther in Chapter 6. Click the Continue button, 
then close the Chooser by clicking its close box. Now you are finished. 




Be sure to choose Page Setup and 
confirm the settings so that the 
application can format documents 
correctly for the Personal 
LaserlLlriter SC. 



[[ Contin^ 



]i 



Choosing an AppleTalk Printer 

Selecting a LaserWriter, such as the LaserWriter II N'FX, or other 
AppleTalk printer results in a message concerning activating AppleTalk 
(see fig. 10.7). Click the OK button to activate AppleTalk and dismiss the 
dialog box. You then see an informative message concerning the Page 
Setup (see fig. 10.8). 



A 


LaserLDriter requires RppleTalk. 
Please make sure that you are 
connected to an RppleTalk 
netmork. 




1 OK [ Cancel 
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Fig. 10.8. 

The Page Setup message 
for AppleTalk printers. 




Be sure to choose Page Setup and 
confirm the settings so that the 
application can format documents 
correctig for the Laserlllriter. 



i 



Continue 



j 



More information on Page Setup can be found in Chapter 6. Click the 
Continue button, then close the Chooser by clicking in the close box. 
Your printer is ready for use. 



Installing Other Printer Drivers 

B f your printer is not an Apple Computer printer, the Apple 

Installer program has not installed the printer driver. Also, if you 
followed a different installation procedure than the one outlined 
in this book, the driver for your Apple printer may not be installed. 

First, you must locate the disk that contains your printer driver. In the 
case of Apple printers, this now is the System Additions disk (or the 
Printing disk in System 7). For non-Apple printers, consult the manual to 
determine the exact disk. 

The example given is for Apple printers, but the same basic steps are 
followed for other printers. Your printer manual contains more informa- 
tion. Follow these steps; 

1. Insert the System Additions disk or other disk containing the 
printer driver. 

Floppy-disk drive users first must eject the Startup disk by holding 
down the shift and command keys, then pressing the 1 key. 

2. Double-click the disk icon to open. 

You should see the printer driver icon or a folder related to 
printing (see fig. 10.9). 
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Fig. 10.9. 
The System Additions 
disk window. 
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3. Double-click the Printing Folder. 

You then see the printer driver icons (see fig. 10.10). 



ng. 10.10. 

Sample printer 
driver icons. 
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If you use a non-Apple disk, you may not have to perform the last 
step. Your disk may contain the driver for your printer but no 
folders. Figure 10.10 should have an icon similar to the figures on 
your disk. Usually the printer driver icon is named after your 
printer and looks something like the printer. 






Drag the printer driver icon to the System Folder. 

System 7 users receive a message like the one in figure 10.11. 



Fig. 10.11. 

System 7 printer drivers 
belong in the 
Extensions folder. 




EKtensions need to be stored in the 
Entensions folder in order to be auailable 
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Cancel 






5. Click the OK button to continue. 

You then can eject the disk containing the printer drivers. Then you 
must choose the printer driver with the Chooser, as discussed in the 
preceding section. 



Using Fonts 

H onts, an integral part of computer printing, are at once wonderful 
inventions and the terror of the Macintosh world. They are 
wonderful because of the beauty of type they enable you to have. 
Fonts also are terrors because they are probably the most complicated 
part of the Macintosh. 

Don’t let the complexity deter you. Although a full explanation of fonts 
and typefaces is beyond the scope of this book, you should gain enough 
of a basic understanding to enable you to experiment with fonts on your 
own. Your best understanding of how^ to use fonts comes from such 
experimentation. 
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Defining Fonts 

A font basically is defined as a collection of all characters of any given 
typeface and size. A typeface is a design style of characters — letters, 
numbers, symbols — independent of size or style attributes, such as bold 
or italics. 

You are more familiar with fonts than you think. >XTien you read a 
newspaper or a book, you probably notice that the letters are not the 
same from one to the next. Publication editors choose a typeface that 
suits the Style and look they want to achieve. They then can choose a 
font from that typeface that is a particular size or has a particular 
attribute, such as bold or italics. 

With the Mac Classic, as other Macintosh computers, you too can have a 
set of fonts from different typefaces that you may use to produce 
documents. Several fonts come with your Mac Classic and are installed 
by the Apple Installer program; see Chapter 1 for more information on 
the Installer and Chapter 1 1 for information on fonts included with your 
Mac Classic. 

You must understand two kinds of fonts if you use System 6 and an 
additional one that has been introduced with System 7. These :u*e screen 
fonts, printer fonts, and the TrueType font. 

The screen font, also called a bit-mapped font, handles the characters on 
your Mac Classic screen. When you type, the Mac Classic consults the 
currently selected font and uses that font’s character set to draw^ each 
letter, number, or symbol. You install these fonts in your system with the 
Font/DA Mover program, which also is used to install desk accessories. 

The printer font is used for the characters on a printer, usually a laser 
printer. Dot-matrix and inkjet printers use screen fonts, unless you have 
a utility, such as the Adobe Type Manager or System 7’s TrueType fonts. 
This category' includes the famous PostScript font, w'hich has been and 
may well continue to be the standard high quality font in the Macintosh 
w'orld. 

Apple and Microsoft jointly developed the TrueType font to address one 
problem discussed here. The difference betw'cen the screen font and 
printer font can lead to problems in document design. What you see 
on-screen is not necessarily what you print. TrueType eliminates the use 
of separate screen and printer fonts. 

Fonts are measured in points; one point is approximately 1/72 of an 
inch. The New York typeface in 12-point size, for example, measures 
about 1/6 of an inch tall. 
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Font point sizes in the Macintosh world are not exact by typogra- 
pher standards. If you create documents you intend to take to a 
service for printing, you may want to take samples and consult the 
service to determine how your documents will appear w'hen 
printed. 



Choosing Fonts 

Whether you need only screen fonts or can use PostScript printer fonts 
and TrueType fonts depends on the type of printer and system software 
you have. You must consult your printer’s manual for more information. 

Earlier, this chapter classifies printers according to their method of 
hooking up to the Mac Classic. Now, they must be divided again but 
along the lines of their printing method. The two categories are not 
necessarily related. The method used to hook up a printer is determined 
by the way it communicates with the Macintosh. The printing method is 
determined by the way the printer creates characters and graphics on 
paper. The Macintosh world enables the four following basic printing 
methods: 

■ Dot-matrix. Printing is accomplished by placing small dots on the 
page that correspond to the dots on the Mac Classic’s screen. The 
LQ ImageWriter is one such printer. 

■ QuickDraw. This printing method uses the Macintosh screen 
drawing routines collectively called QuickDraw to print. Printers 
using this method, such as the Personal LaserWriter SC, may or 
may not be laser printers. 

■ PostScript. This method uses the PostScript language to describe 
a font to the printer, telling which font to use and how to draw the 
font on the page. Usually laser printers, such as the LaserWriter II 
NT and NTX, fall in this category. 

■ TrueType. Printers using this method use the TrueType font 
information to draw the font’s characters. The StylcWriter and 
Personal LaserWriter LS are examples of such printers. 



Fonts on Dot-Matrix and QuickDraw Printers 

Dot-matrix (including inkjet) and QuickDraw printers use screen fonts. 
The exception to this rule is when you have the Adobe Type Manager 
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(see Chapter 1 1), which uses PostScript fonts for printing on these 
printers. 

If you have a dot-matrLx or QuickDraw printer, make sure you have all of 
the font sizes you want to use installed in your system. If, for example, 
you have only 12-point Helvetica installed and tr>^ to print Helvetica in 
18-point size, the Mac Classic tries to enlarge the 12-point size, w'hich 
results in jagged letters. 

QuickDraw printers also need font sizes four times the desired print size 
installed. To print 12-point Helvetica, you need 48-point Helvetica 
installed. Installing fonts is discussed later in this chapter. Chapter 11 
discusses fonts included with and available for the Mac Classic. 



PostScript Fonts on PostScript Printers 

B ostScript printers usually have built-in fonts, which generally are 
the fastest and best looldng fonts to use on documents. Check 
your printer manual to determine which, if any, fonts are built into 
your printer. You can use other types of fonts, however, with PostScript 
printers. 

Fonts can be added to your printer’s memoiy by a process called 
downloading. Check your printer manual to see whether this option is 
available to you. 

When you issue the Print command to a PostScript printer, the printer 
driver asks the printer whether the fonts used in your document are 
available in the printer’s memor^^ If they are, as the built-in fonts always 
are, printing proceeds. 

If you have used a screen font in your document and no corresponding 
printer font is in the printer’s memory, the printer driver then searches 
for a corresponding printer font in your System Folder (or Extensions 
folder). If one is found, the font is downloaded (sent) to the printer, and 
printing proceeds. 

If a printer font is not present, the printer driver may try^ to substitute a 
built-in font for the one in your document. l imes is substituted for New 
York, Helvetica for Geneva, and Courier for Monaco, lliis substitute may 
have unexpected results and you can usually change this option. (See 
Chapter 6 for an example.) 

Finally, if all else fails, the screen version of the font is sent to the 
printer, generally resulting in the lowest quality of printing. 
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PostScript and TrueType Fonts on PostScript Printers 

PostScript printers use PostScript or TrueType printer fonts (if you have 
both). The application program used to print your document decides 
whether to print with the PostScript version of a font or the TrueType 
version. If you have, for example, a Helvetica PostScript printer font and 
a Helvetica TrueType font installed, the application chooses which to use 
in printing. Check your application manual to determine how the 
application works. 

If you use PostScript fonts, be sure to have screen and printer versions 
installed. You may use TrueType fonts with these printers and then only 
have to worry about installing the single font. However, a different 
problem can occur. Some older PostScript laser printers have insufficient 
memory to print TrueType fonts at their best. Check your printer manual 
for more information, or consult your dealer. 

Also, generally you need System 7 to use TrueType fonts. Apple is 
expected to provide an INIT so that you can use TrueType fonts in 
System 6. Check with your dealer to determine whether this INIT is 
available to you. 

For the best font results, follow these rules: 

■ Install the screen and printer versions of PostScript fonts to use for 
your documents. 

■ Install the screen version of the fonts built into your printer to use. 

■ Install and use TrueType fonts, if they are available to you. 



Fonts on TrueType Printers 

When using a TrueType printer, you achieve your best printing by using 
TrueType fonts. For other fonts, the screen versions are sent to the 
printer and may result in less than desirable quality. PostScript fonts may 
be used with these printers if you have the Adobe Type Manager (see 
chapter 11). If you have ATM, you should install the screen and printer 
version of each font. 

All System 7 users can use TrueType fonts (installed by the Apple 
Installer program). System 6 users must check with their dealer to 
determine whether they want to use TrueType. 
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Installing and Removing Fonts in System 6 

The tw^o types of fonts used in System 6 are the screen font and the 
printer font. Usually, the printer font is PostScript but not always. The 
same installation procedures, however, apply. 

Screen and printer fonts have different icons to help you identify them. 
Figure 10.12 show^ a sample of printer and screen fonts. 



Fig. 10.12. 
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Printer font icons may vary a bit in appearance l)ut generally use the 
stylized /I. Screen fonts generally appear as suitcases (like desk accesso- 
ries do) with the letter A on them. The font shown is the Garamond 
family by Adobe, which is an excellent font used by many book 
publishers. 



Installing and Removing Screen Fonts 

To install and remove screen fonts, you must copy the Font/DA Mover 
Folder from your System Additions disk to your hard or floppy startup 
disk. 

Installing a screen font requires the following steps: 

1. Double-click the Font/DA Mover icon to start the program. 

The Font/DA Mover window appears (see fig. 10.13). 

On the left side, the scrolling list shows the names and sizes of 
fonts installed in the system. 'Fhe Font/DA Mover program opens 
the system and selects the Font option. 
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2. Click the Open button on the right side. 

You see the standard Open dialog box, which enables you to 
switch and eject disks and open icons. 

3. Double-click the name of the font suitcase icon containing the 
screen font(s) you want to install. 

The right window fills with the fonts contained in the font suitcase 
icon you open (see fig. 10.14). 

The name of the font suitcase is displayed beneath the window to 
help you tell w'hich window displays w'hich fonts. 

4. Click die font you want to install in the system. 

The Copy button becomes available, and arrows appear to indicate 
the direction the font is copied. 

5. Click the Copy button. 

If you use the MultiFinder utility' program, you receive a notice 
that installed fonts may not appear in application menus until you 
restart your Macintosh. Click OK in this dialog box. 
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6. Click the Quit button. 
Or repeat steps 4 and 5. 



ng. 10.14. 
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You can move more than one font at once from within the font suitcase 
by shift-clicking the ones you want to move: hold down the shift key and 
click on each font you want copied into your system. Clicking the copy 
button then moves all the selected fonts at once. 

Fonts cannot be removed from the System while you run MultiFinder. 
You must choose the Finder option in the Set Startup command of the 
Special menu, then choose Restart before trying to remove fonts. Fonts 
are removed by using the following steps: 

1. Click on the font in the left window, the window above the word 
System. 

2. Click the Remove button. 

The Font/DA Mover asks whether you are certain you want to 
remove the font. 

3. Click the OK button. 

Then you may proceed to remove other fonts or install fonts as you 
w^ant. You may use shift-clicking to select more than one font to be 
removed. Wlien you are finished, click the Quit button. 

Chicago 12, Geneva 9, Geneva 12, and Monaco 9 cannot be removed 
from the system. The system uses these fonts to create the desktop 
display. Font/DA Mover does not remove them even if you select them. 
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Installing and Removing Printer Fonts 

The process of installing and removing printer fonts is much easier than 
instidling and removing screen fonts. To install printer fonts, drag the 
printer font icon(s) from the disk supplied by the font manufacturer to 
the System Folder. 

To remove printer fonts, follow these steps: 

1. Double-click the System Folder. 

2. Drag the printer font icon(s) out of the folder to the Trash or to 
another part of your disk, such as a folder. 

A PostScript printer font instead can be installed in the memory^ of many 
laser printers or other PostScript printers. PostScript font installation, 
done by a process called downloading, is covered later in this chapter. 



Installing and Removing Fonts in System 7 




Installing fonts has become easier in System 7 than in earlier versions. 
The Font/DA Mover program has been eliminated, and font installation 
and removal, regardless of the font’s type, has been reduced to a few 
simple steps. 



TIP: 

PostScript printer fonts 
reportedly don’t work if 
stored in the Extensions 
folder. If you encounter 
trouble, try dragging 
the fonts out of the 
Extensions folder and 
leaving them in the 
System Folder. 



The font icons in System 7 have changed slightly (see fig. 10.15). You can 
install screen fonts stored in the older suitcase icon with the following 
installation steps. Remember, however, that the sy-stem changes the icon 
into the System 7 version for the screen font and separates the fonts out 
into individual icons. You don’t see this change unless you open the 
System icon in the System Folder. 

The rules for which types of fonts you install are the same. If you use 
PostScript, you must install both the screen and printer font. To use a 
TrueType font or a regular screen font, install the desired font. 

Nothing otlier than the Finder can run while you make changes to the 
system. You must quit any running applications and desk accessories 
before trying to install or remove screen and TrueType fonts. This does 
not apply, however, to installing PostScript printer fonts. Follow these 
steps to install a font: 

1. Drag the font to the closed System Folder so that the system can 
decide where to locate the font. 

'fhe system copies Screen and TrueType fonts into the System icon 
and copies PostScript fonts into the Extensions folder. \Xdien you 
drag a font to the System Folder, you are notified of this copying 
process. 
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2. Click the OK button in the message dialog box. 



Fig. 10.15. 

The font icons in System 7. 
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To remove a screen font or TrueType font, follow these steps: 

1. Double-click the System Folder to open. 

2. Double-click the System icon to open. 

The icon may take a moment to open. The System icon acts like a 
folder. You can change the View option if you want to whatever 
setting helps you identify the fonts you want to remove. 

3. Drag the font icon out of the system. 

Drag the icon to another part of your disk or to the Trash. 

To remove a PostScript printer font, follow these steps: 

1. Double-click the System Folder to open. 

2. Double-click the Extensions folder to open. 

3. Drag the font icon to another part of the disk. 



System 7 enables you to preview a screen or TrueType font. For a 
preview, double-click on the font’s icon. Figure 10.16 shows the result- 
ing window for tw^o fonts. At left is the Geneva TrueType font; at right is 
the Geneva 14 screen font. 



Previewing Fonts in System 7 
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You cannot preview PostScript printer fonts this way because they apply 
only to printers and cannot display on-screen. 



Using Background Printing 

B ackground printing refers to the capability of a printer driver to 
store a document being printed in a disk file. The file is then sent 
to your printer as quickly jis it can process the information. The 
advantage of this approach is that you can continue to do work while a 
document is being printed. 

Background printing can only be done with MultiFinder in System 6 or 
with System 7. Hven then, only certain printer drivers are capable of 
working with background printing. 

You can determine whether your printer driver can use background 
printing by performing the following steps: 

1. Choose the Chooser desk accessory from the Apple menu. 

2. Click your printer’s driver. 

If background printing is available to you, the Background Printing 
option appears in the Chooser window (see fig. 10.17). 

3. Usually, the option will appear already activated. If you need, 
however, to turn it on, click the On button. 
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Rg. 10.17. 
The Background Printing 
option. 
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Then you may close the Chooser window by clicking its close box. 

With the Background Printing option on, you will notice that the dialog 
box that informs you that printing is in progress will disappear quickly, 
even before printing is completed. This is because the document has 
been stored or spooled to the disk. You can continue to do work, 
although the document has not yet completed printing. 

While the document is printing, you will notice that a new program has 
started. You will find that PrintMonitor has been added to your Apple 
menu or the Application Menu in System 7 (see fig. 10.18). When 
you choose PrintMonitor from the menu, its window will appear (see 
fig. 10.19). 

The PrintMonitor window has the following sections: 

Printing. Lists the name of the currently printing document and 
the name of the printer on which it is being printed. 

Waiting. A scrolling list of documents waiting to be printed. 

Printing Status. Displays the print status of the current 
document. 

I’he window has the following two control buttons: 

Cancel Printing. Causes the printing of the current document to 
cease. 
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Set Print Time. Opens a dialog that enables you to set a time for 
the document to print. 

VCTien you click the Set Print Time button, a dialog box appears (see 
fig. 10.20). 



Fig. 10.18. 
PrintMonitor has been 
added to the Apple menu. 
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Rg. 10.19. 
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Time to print 
Date to print 



NOTE: 

You can type the time 
for minutes and 
seconds. The hours 
must be set with the up 
and down arrows. 



To set a time for the document to print, perform the following steps: 

1. Click the Set Print Time option button. 

2. Click on the time (hour, minute, or second). Two small arrows 
appear. 

3. Click the up or down arrow to increase or decrease the time. 

4. Click on the date (month, day, or year) if you want to change the 
date. 

5. Type the new month, day, or year when you wish the document to 
print. 

6. Click the OK button. 

You can hold a print job indefinitely by performing the following steps: 

1. Click the Postpone Indefinitely button. 

2. Click the OK button. 

>XTien you decide to print the held job, perform the following steps: 

1. Choose PrintMonitor from the Apple menu (or Applications menu 
in System 7). 

2. Click the Set Print Time button. 

3. Click the Set Print Time option button. 

4. Set the desired print time if you choose. 

5. Click the OK button. 

The PrintMonitor has some options you may wish to set. These are 
accessed by choosing the Preferences command from the File menu. The 
Preferences dialog box then appears (see fig. 10.21). 

The PrintMonitor Preferences options include the following: 
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Show PrintMonitor’s window when printing. If the Yes button 
of this option is clicked, PrintMonitor’s window appears as 
printing occurs. If No is clicked, PrintMonitor appears in the menu 
as described but its window does not show unless you choose it. 

Wlien a printing error needs to be reported. When a printing 
error occurs, PrintMonitor can notify you in one of three ways: by 
putting a diamond in the place of the apple in the Apple menu, by 
displaying the printer icon shown, or by doing the above and 
displaying an alert dialog box. Click the option you wish to use. 

Wlien a manual feed job starts. Some jobs require that paper be 
fed into the printer by hand. If this is necessary, PrintMonitor will 
take one of the following actions: not notify you, notify you with 
the printer icon, or display an alert in addition to the printer icon. 
Make your choice by clicking the button next to the option. 

When the options are set, click the OK button. Click Cancel if you wish 
to close the dialog box without saving any changes you have made. 



Rg. 10.21. 
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Chapter Summary 

B n this chapter, you have seen various aspects of printing. This 
chapter discussed hooking up printers and installing and using 
printer drivers. Background printing has also been explored. 

riiis chapter has given you a basic introduction to using fonts on the Mac 
(Classic. You have learned about the different kinds of fonts: screen. 
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PostScript printer, and TrueType. Installing and removing fonts has been 
covered as has determining which kinds of fonts you will need. 

Only the basics of printing have been covered. You still need to do some 
experimenting to gain more understanding of fonts and their use. If you 
need to do much work with fonts, you should consider seeking more 
information about them in your Apple manuals and from other books 
that focus on desktop publishing. 
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Selecting System Software 
Selecting Application Software 
Expanding Your Mac Classic 
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H his chapter provides a brief overview of the softw^are available to 
you for enhancing your Mac Classic System software. This category 
includes some items that might not be considered strictly System 
software but that are closely related to the basic functioning of the 
computer. Chapter 12 covers application software, such as word 
processors and financial managers. 

The introduction of the new System 7 leaves many users with the 
question of which System softw^are to use. This issue is discussed in this 
chapter, but ultimately you must make the decision bitsed on your 
computing needs. Appendbc A, “System 7 Issues,” also can help you in 
making this decision. 



Defining System Software 

System software consists of the items that instruct the Mac Classic in its 
basic functioning. Your System softv^^are controls drawing the icons, 
responding to clicks of the mouse, copying icons, and mounting disks. 
You can consider the System software as the housekeeper of your Mac 
Classic. 
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The System software consists mainly of the Finder and System but also 
includes printer drivers, INITs (System Extensions in System 7), desk 
accessories, and other software items that are involved in “housekeep- 
ing" functions. 

When you use the Apple Installer program (see Chapter 1), the basic, 
necessary System software is installed on your disk. Many other System- 
related items, however, are provided by Apple or are available from 
oUier sources. 

For the purposes of this chapter, System software options are defined as 
software that is optional but enhances the basic operation of your Mac 
Classic. Such programs offering file- (icon) and disk-management, disk 
backup and recovery, font choices, and font and desk accessory^ utilities 
are included in this chapter’s discussion. 



Comparing System 6 to System 7 



he System 6 package is an excellent choice between the tw^o 
systems. Most of this book is dedicated to exploring how System 6 
works. Many Mac Classic users may elect to remain with System 6 
for the following reasons: 



■ System 6 is faster on the Mac Classic. 

System 7 is not inherently slow, but it is a much larger, more 
advanced System and requires more time to perform its functions. 

■ System 6 is smaller than System 7. 

Because of its advanced features. System 7 requires more memory 
to run. This leaves less space for your applications and desk 
accessories. If you upgrade your Mac Classic to its full 4-megabyte 
capacity (see Chapter 13), this memory requirement is less of a 
problem. System 7 will not run on a 1-megabyte Mac Classic and is 
of limited usefulness on a 2-megabyte version. System 6 functions 
well with these smaller amounts of memory. 

■ System 7 is too new. 

At the writing of this book. System 7 had just begun shipping. 
Although System 7 has proven to be relatively bug-free and stable, 
any software release ending in a zero inevitably will have bugs. 
S>^tem 6 is at version 6.0.7 at the writing of this book and has 
been stable for quite a while. Some users may elect to wait until 
the bugs have been worked out of System 7 before upgrading. 
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NOTE: 

Application-upgrade 
policies va^>^ Check 
with each sofh\'are 
company if you arc 
considering the move 
to System 7. 




Another concern is that not all applications and desk accessories 
have been upgraded to be compatible with System 7. Many users 
may choose to wait until their most useful and favorite applica- 
tions and desk accessories work with the new System. 

■ Upgrades cost money. 

This is the primary concern for many people. Memory is cheap but 
does cost money to purchase and have installed. The System 7 
upgrade kit costs money. Your applications may require upgrad- 
ing, which may cost more. 

System 7 does have its advantages, which primarily are the features it 
offers. Many of these features have been covered in this book. Basic 
System 7 features include the following: 

■ Fully-configurable Apple menu (see Chapter 7) 

■ Icon labeling (see Chapter 8) 

■ Powerful, built-in Find command (see Chapter 5) 

■ Many new features for working with folders and icons (see 
Chapters 5 and 6 and other parts of this book) 

■ Icon aliasing (see Chapter 8) 

■ Configurable views of windows (see Chapter 8) 

■ Built-in file-sharing capabilities (see Chapter 8) 

■ TrueType fonts (see Chapter 10) 

System 7 will offer more power as Apple defines the new Apple Events 
and the Publish and Subscribe features, which will enable applications to 
share information and communicate together. 

This book can help you decide whether you want to make the change to 
System 7. Read the sections on System 7 features and consider whether 
they would be helpful to you. Then consider the cost of upgrading your 
memory', System software, and applications. 




You can find software in several different sources. Refer to 
Appendix C, “Macintosh Resources,” for listings. 
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Many people are slow 
in paying shareware 
fees. Shareware is 
offered by individuals 
who are not being paid 
by a company. If a 
shareware package is 
useful, the author 
deserves a show of 
appreciation. 



Software sources divide into the following three categories: 

■ Commercial sources, such as your dealer, software stores, and 
mail-order houses, offer the latest from commercial manufacturers. 

■ On-line services are electronic services that offer many free or 
inexpensive software choices that can be downloaded by the use 
of a modem. Some offer electronic “shopping mails,” where you 
can order commercial software. 

■ User groups are informal gatherings of Macintosh users that many 
times have collections of software. These free or inexpensive 
software packages are usually offered by an individual. 

The software offered by on-line services and user groups falls into the 
two categories of freeware and shareware. Freeware programs are those 
packages an individual has written and distributed but chosen not to 
charge for. Shareware has a price but is usually small and only has to be 
paid after a trial period in which you may decide whether you want to 
keep the packiige. 



Understanding Software Included with Your Mac Classic 

B pple has provided several optional items that you should know 

about. This section mentions them briefly without teaching you the 
details for using them but rather to help you identify them and give 
you a basis for your own exploration. 



File and Disk Management 

Apple includes only one item in the category of file and disk manage- 
ment: the Apple HD SC Setup program that was discussed in Chapter 4. 
The Apple HD SC Setup program enables you to initialize, update, 
partition, and test your internal Apple hard disk. 

All but the partition option is covered in Chapter 4. Partitioning is the 
capability to divide your hard disk into tv^^o or more logical disks. The 
sections of your hard disk appeiu* as separate volumes. Partitioning is 
complicated and best not attempted by the new user. Also, partitioning 
is usually done only for large drives that need to be subdivided. Check 
your Apple manuals and consult your dealer if you believe you need 
partitioning. 
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Backup and Data Recovery 

The Disk First Aid program located on your System Startup disk can help 
if you encounter a message reporting that a disk is damaged or unread- 
able. Eject the disk if it is a floppy disk, or start your Mac Classic with a 
backup copy of the System Startup disk if you receive such a message 
about your hard disk. Perform the following steps to use Disk First Aid: 

1. Double-click the Disk First Aid icon on the System Startup disk. 

2. Click the drive button if necessary to select the defective disk, or 
insert the disk in the floppy disk drive. 

3. Click the Open button. 

4. Click the Stan bunon. 

Disk First Aid informs you of its progress and success. If it fails to repair 
the disk, contact your dealer for more information or consider one of 
the commercially available data recovery packages covered later in this 
section. 



Fonts and Font/DA Utilities 

At this wTiting, the System 6 package (Version 6.0.7) included the 
following screen fonts and corresjX)nding point sizes: 

■ Athens 18 

■ Cairo 18 

■ Chicago 12 

■ Courier 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ Geneva 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 20, and 24 

■ Helvetica 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ London 18 

■ Los Angeles 12 and 24 

■ Mobile 18 

■ Monaco 9 and 12 

■ New York 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 20, and 24 

■ Palatino 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 
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■ San Francisco 18 

■ Symbol 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ Times 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ Venice 14 

No printer fonts are included. For printer fonts, you need to purchase 
PostScript or contact your dealer for TrueType information. 

The System 6 package also includes the Font/DA Mover program for 
installing and removing fonts as discussed in Chapter 10. 

System 7 includes the following fonts and corresponding point sizes: 

■ Athens 18 

■ Cairo 18 

■ Chicago TrueType 

■ Courier 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ Courier TrueType regular and bold 

■ Geneva 9, 10, 14, 18, 20, and 24 

■ Geneva TrueType regular and italic 

■ Helvetica 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ Helvetica TrueType regular and bold 

■ London 18 

■ Los Angeles 12 and 24 

■ Monaco 12 

■ Monaco TrueType 

■ New York 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 20, and 24 

■ New York TrueType regular 

■ Palatino 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ San Francisco 18 

■ Symbol 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 

■ Symbol TrueType regular 

■ Times 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 
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■ Times TrueType regular, bold, bold italic, and italic 

■ Venice 14 

The Apple Installer installs a basic set of fonts in your System. Others 
may be included on a Fonts disk or in the Font/DA Mover folder on a 
System Additions disk. Check Chapter 10 for installation of any other 
fonts you may want to use. 

This list of fonts is subject to change. Not all may be included in your 
System software package. Contact your dealer for further information. 



Macro Programs 

A macro program enables you to record key presses, mouse movements, 
and mouse clicks to be recalled when a key combination is pressed. The 
Apple System 6 macro recorder is called MacroMaker and is included on 
the System Additions disk. Install MacroMaker by dragging MacroMaker, 
MacroMaker Help, and Macros into your System Folder. Then choose 
Restart from the Special menu. 

e MacroMaker is not included in System 7. However, several macro 

programs exist that can be purchased. A sampling of these is found later 
in this chapter. 

MacroMaker installs an additional menu on your menu bar. This menu 
appears as a small cassette (see fig. 11.1). 



Rg. 11.1. # File Edit Uieu) Special Q | 


The MacroMaker menu. 


Open MacroMaker 
Start Recording 




i;iol>al 

^gCopy F3 

SCut F2 

IMlPQSte F4 

(^Undo FI 


another File... 
about MacroMaker... 



Macros can automate such tasks as saving documents in different 
formats, t>ping often repeated texi, and retrieving frequently used 
graphics from the Scrapbook. Operations requiring several steps can 
be combined into one by using a macro utility. 
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The MacroMakcr menu options include the following: 

■ Open MacroMaker opens the MacroMaker window. 

■ Start Recording begins recording your key presses and mouse 
activity. 

■ Copy, Cut, Paste, and Undo commands are in the section that 
changes according to the application you use. The macros shown 
in figure 11.1 apply to all applications and the Finder. 

■ Another File enables you to choose another macro file. You can 
have as many as you want with differing sets of macros. 

■ About MacroMaker displays the version number of MacroMaker 
and the help facility. 

To record a macro, perform the following steps: 

1. Choose the Start Recording command from the MacroMaker 
menu. 

2. Perform the operation you want to be recorded. 

3. Choose the Stop Recording command from the MacroMaker 
menu; it appears in the same location as Start Recording. The 
MacroMaker window appears (see fig. 1 1.2). 



Rg.11.2. 

The MacroMaker window. 
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4. Type a name for the macro, and press tab. 

5. Type any notes you want in the Info box; then press tab. 

6. Hold down the keys you want to assign to this macro: control, 
option, and S, for example. 
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7. Click the Store button. 

8. Click the close box to dismiss the MacroMaker window. 

See your Macintosh Reference manual for more information on using 
MacroMaker. 



Connectivity 

Included with your Mac Classic is the Apple File Exchange program 
located on the Systems Additions disk (the Tidbits disk in System 7). This 
program enables you to initialize disks for use in the IBM PC or in the 
ProDOS Apple 11 format. You also can use it to translate files to and from 
these machines, although this feature requires the addition of translator 
files. 

You have seen how Apple File Exchange is used to initialize disks (see 
the section “Initializing Floppy Disks” in Chapter 4). Installation is 
covered in your Macintosh Reference manual. After you purchase and 
install the translators you need, you translate the files by using the 
following steps: 

1. Double-click the Apple File Exchange icon. 

2. Insert the disk containing the file to be translated. 

3. Click on the file to be translated (see fig. 11.3). 



Rg.11.3. 

Translating an IBM file to 
Macintosh format. 
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4. Click the Translate button. 

If you have more than one translator that can handle the conver- 
sion, you will be prompted to select the one you want to use (see 
fig. 11.4). 



ng.11.4. 
Choo.sing a translator. 




More than one translator can handle the file 
“flTEN01.DOC” uihich is on the disk “flten 1 of 
3”. Please select the one you mish to do the 
translation. 



I WordPerfect 5.1 to MacUJrite 



WordPerfect 5.1 to Mac Write II 



UJordPerfect 5.1 
IDordPerfect 5.1 
WordPerfect 5.1 



to Word 3.0 ^ 

to Word 4.0 
to WordPfct Mac 1. 






o 



[ Cancel ] 
[( Contim^^ l 



5. Double-click the translator you want to use. 

The reverse translation is accomplished by clicking on a Macintosh file in 
step 3. The Translate button show^ the direction of translation by small 
arrows inside it. 



Sampling Available Software 

B his section discusses some of the commercial programs available 
for the .Mac Classic that fall generally into the category of System 
software options. This section is by no means exhaustive but is 
meant as a guide. 

No specific recommendations are made, intended, or implied. The 
programs discussed here are used by the author or rated highly by trade 
magazines that review Macintosh products. For further information, you 
should speak to your dealer and other Macintosh users. You might also 
consider one of the tw^o trade publications, MacUser and Macworld, that 
review^ softw^are and hardw^are for the Macintosh. 

S System 7 users should note that not all applications and utilities have 
been upgraded to System 7 compatibility. As this situation is constantly 
changing, compatibility is not noted here. Contact the manufacturer for 
information, or check with your dealer. 
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File and Disk Management 

Several types programs are discussed in this section that relate to 
managing your icons (files) and your hard disk. These program types 
include the following: disk optimization, data compression, and file 
finders. 



Disk Optimization 

Disk optimization is discussed in Chapter 4 of this book. Optimizatiofi 
sorts the information on your hard disk to reduce the amount of time 
needed to access it. If you own a hard disk, you should consider 
purchasing and periodically using an optimizer. 

1 use the MacTools Optimizer, which is included in the MacTools Deluxe 
utility package from Central Point Software. This package also includes a 
disk backup program, security options that enable you to encode and 
password data, partitioning sofm^are, data recovery, and other useful 
utilities. 

The MacTools Optimizer is easy to use. From the MacTools Optimizer 
window (see fig. 11.5), you choose the options desired and click the 
Analyze or Optimize buttons. 



Fig. 11.5. 

The MacTools Optimizer 
window. 



MacTools® Optimizer i 
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System 7 Disk 



[ Optimize ] 
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Drive Statistics : 

Drive Size : 1 9732K 
Free Space ; 5764K 

Number of Files : 235 
Fragmentation: 5.1 1^ 

Optimize Statistics : 

Number of disk accesses : 350 
Number of blocks to move : 32590 
Amount to move : 1 6295K 



• Help 

Hold dovn the Option keg and point to an item on the screen. A brief message appears 
explaining the purpose of that item. 



o 
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The Analyze button gives you a report as seen in the sample figure. This 
report tells you the size of the disk, the amount of free space left on the 
disk, and the number of files (icons) contained on it. 

The important number is the Fragmentation. This is the percentage of 
your data that is scattered across the disk rather than in contiguous 
locations. Generally, a disk needs optimizing when this number passes 5 
percent, as in figure 11.5. 

Many optimizers have the capability to check for problems on your disk 
(Check for Bad Blocks option), place all free space in one location 
(Consolidate Free Space option), and locate your most used applications 
in places where they can be accessed quickly (Prioritize Applications 
option). 

Other optimization options are available. The Norton Utilities for the 
Macintosh package from Symantec includes a hard-disk optimizer. This 
package also contains utilities to recover damaged data and disks as well 
as other useful programs. 

The SUM II utility package by Symantec also includes a disk optimizer 
and programs for hard-disk partitioning, backup, and data encryption. 
Encryption enables you to encode data in such a way that only you can 
access it. 

Silverlining by La Cie Ltd. includes a disk optimizer and disk-partition- 
ing, backup, formatting, and testing utilities. 

One of the most highly rated disk optimizers is DiskExpress II. 
DiskExpress II is not part of a package as the others but comes alone. 
Being solely dedicated to disk optimization, it includes many options, 
such as the capability to transparently optimize and prioritize your data 
as you work. 



Data Compression 

As you use a hard disk, you inevitably begin to run out of space. To avoid 
this, you can copy data to floppies and delete files from your drive, or 
you can compress information. 

Several packages can compress your data. One of the most popular is the 
Stuffit Classic shareware program by Aladdin Systems. Because it is 
shareware, you can obtain it from user groups or from such on-line 
semces as CompuServe. After trying it for a short period of time, you 
may keep it for a small fee. 
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A StutTit CliLssic archive. 



Stuffit Classic enables you to create archives and store files in a com- 
pressed version (see fig. 1 1.6). Compression rates of as much as one half 
can be achieved. The program enables you to choose multiple files to be 
compressed and stored at one time. 
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If you plan to use on-line services, such as CompuSen^e, you should 
purchase Stuffit. Many of the files and applications available on these 
services have been compressed and therefore can be decompressed by 
Stuffit to save time and money when you download, transfer them by 
modem to your computer. 

A more advanced version of the program, Stuffit Deluxe, is available 
through commercial sources. It offers faster speeds and a host of new 
options. 

Compactor by Bill Goodman is another shareware data-compression 
program that is also inexpensive and widely used. As with Stuffit, you 
need Compactor if you plan to download files from on-line services. 

Stuffit or Compactor can compress and archive your data for you to save 
on disk space. But for reducing data on your disk overall, consider 
DiskDoubler by Salient Software. DiskDoubler is an INIT that com- 
presses the data on your disk as you work to reduce the amount of 
storage space needed. 
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File Locators 

If you discover that the Find File DA in System 6 or the Find command in 
System 7 is insufficient for your needs, several utilities may be of 
assistance to you. 

Consider CanOpener by Abbott Systems. As opposed to Find File and the 
Find command, CanOpener can search for text strings inside your files 
(icons). 

Findswell by Working Software adds a button to the Open dialog of all 
applications. Clicking on the button retrieves a box that enables you to 
type a search string and locate a file (icon). 

On Location is another powerful, although rather expensive, location 
utility. It is rated as one of the fastest and enables you to view the 
contents of a located document, copy, move, rename, or delete it. 

One of my favorites is Boomerang by Hiroaki Yamamoto of Zeta Soft. 
Boomerang is a shareware utility that adds a menu to the Open and 
Close dialog boxes of all applications (see fig. 11.7). Boomerang keeps 
the last folders and files you have used in its menus, which enables you 
to retrieve them without searching your disk. You can add folders or files 
to the menus permanently and even attach a command key sequence to 
them. 



Rg.11.7, 

The Boomerang menu. 
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Boomerang includes file searching and the capability to create a new 
folder while the Open or Close dialog box is on the screen. The Re- 
bound feature automatically reselects your last used file, which is helpful 
if you work with documents stored close to each other or the same one 
repeatedly. 

Boomerang has been upgraded to Super Boomerang and is included in 
the commercial Now^ Utilities package from Now Software Inc. 



Backup and Data Recovery 

If you have a hard disk, you should make regular backup copies of your 
data on floppy disk. Despite continuing improvements in h;u*d-disk 
reliability, failures do occur. And if a failure occurs in your system, you 
will need a data-recovery utility handy to attempt reconstruction of your 
most valuable information. 



Backup 

A sample back-up process is presented in Chapter 4. This section 
discusses several backup programs available to you. 

FastBack 11 from Fifth Generation Systems is one of the most popular 
backup programs available and is designed to be one of the quickest 
backup utilities. Fastback 11 enables you to do full backups of your entire 
hard disk, incremental backups of only the data that has changed since 
your last backup, or selective backups where you choose the data for 
backup (see fig. 11.8). Fastback II also has a macro facility to enable you 
to automate backup tasks. 

HFS Backup by Personal Computer Peripherals Corporation is also 
worth considering. This incremental backup program has been rated 
quick and reliable and includes virus checking. 

Redux by Microseeds Publishing, Inc., is highly rated and includes a 
scripting language that enables you to automate backup tasks. 

Many utility packages include backup programs. MacTools Backup is an 
example listed in Chapter 4. This backup prognun is included in the 
MacTools utility package from Central Point Software along with data- 
recovery, hard-disk panitioning, data-security, and other utilities. 

SUM II from Symantec Corporation also includes a backup utility as well 
as data-recovery, hard-disk partitioning, and hard-disk optimising 
options. 
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Fig. 11.8. 

Choosing files for backup 
with FastBack II. 




Data RecoveiY 

Several utilities exist lhai can help you recover lost data, whether from a 
hard disk problem or accidental erasure. One of the first utilities you 
might consider is Complete Undelete from Microcom Inc. This utility 
enables you to restore deleted documents and other files. It’s just what 
you need if you realize you should not have put that last icon in the 
Trash. 

Norton Utilities for the Macintosh from Symantec is well known for its 
data-recovery capabilities. Designed to recover data from crashed hard 
disks, it can save the day when things go wrong. Also included in the 
package is a hard-disk optimizer and other useful utilities. 

Also from Symantec is SUM 11, the data-recovery abilities of which are 
rated as excellent. Included in the package are utilities to backup, 
optimize, and partition your hard disk. 

1 use Mirror, which is included in the MacTools package from Central 
Point Software. After you install the utility, Mirror periodically writes a 
backup of your hard disk’s format information to guard against data loss 
in case of a hard-disk crash. The Mirror CDEV enables you to recover 
documents and other icons deleted as far back as the last 120 files (see 
fig. 11.9). 
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-Help 

The File List vindov displays a list of all the deleted files Mirror has recorded. 



Rescue also is included in MacTools and can help restore data from 
damaged disks. I’he program is best when working with disks on which 
Mirror wjls installed before the crash. If you purchase the MacTools 
package, immediately follow the directions for installing Mirror on your 
hard disk. 



Fonts and Font/DA Utilities 

With the number of fonts and desk accessories now available for the 
Macintosh, a full treatment of them all would take most of this book. 
However, you may want to know about fonts, desk accessories, font and 
desk accessor)^ managers — especially if you iu*e working with System 6. 



Fonts 

Chapter 10 discusses the three types of fonts available for the Macintosh: 
the screen font, the PostScript printer font, and the TrueType printer 
font. Rather than tr>^ to discuss the many fonts that exist within these 
categories, this section gives you an idea of where to find these fonts. 

Screen fonts are available from a wide variety of sources. Everyday, it 
seems someone sits down and decides to create his or her own screen 
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font. You can find a wealth of free or inexpensive fonts from user groups 
and on-line sources. And, if you are printing with a dot-matrix or 
QuickDraw printer, these and the fonts that come with your Mac Classic 
may suffice for your needs. 




Fonts from these non-commercial sources may be imperfectly 
created. A hand-made font can crash the System software and force 
you to re-install. Ask other users about their experience with the 
font before installing it. 



If you buy a PostScript font, the screen font accompanies it. And if you 
purchase TrueType fonts, these fonts are screen and printer fonts. 

PostScript fonts were once solely the domain of Adobe Systems. There 
were, at one time, PostScript fonts called Type 3 fonts. Adobe permitted 
other companies to make Type 3 fonts, and it held the superior Type 1 
fonts for itself. Since the threat of TrueType, Adobe has released the 
Type 1 font standard for use by anyone. 

This means that the superior Type 1 PostScript font is becoming avail- 
able from companies other than Adobe. However, Adobe remains the 
primary supplier of high quality PostScript fonts. They now sell several 
inexpensive font sets. You may also want to consider purchasing the 
Adobe Type Manager at the same time. 

One interesting option offered by Adobe is the Adobe Type On Call 
CD-ROM (see Chapter 13). This disk has 950 of Adobe’s fonts encoded 
on it. This disk provides you with two printer fonts chosen from a list. 
You also can preview all 950 fonts on screen. To purchase fonts, you call 
a dealer, such as MaeWarehouse, and order the font over the phone. You 
receive a code number that unlocks the printer font, which enables you 
to print with the font. 

For TrueType fonts, you might consider the collections offered by 
Bitstream, who also is an alternative supplier of PostScript fonts. Several 
TrueType font packages are offered by this company. 



Font Utilities 

1'he primary font utility is Adobe Type Manager offered by Adobe 
Systems and available from a wide variety of mail-order, dealers, and 
softw^are stores. This utility combines the PostScript screen and printer 
fonts to provide a more accurate representation on-screen of how the 
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font will print. If you are going to use PostScript fonts, you will want to 
consider this package. 

For achieving special font effects, consider Adobe System’s TypeAlign. 

A companion to the Adobe Type Manager, this product enables you to 
create cun^ed type, alter type with perspective or skewing, and several 
other effects. 

A competing product from Broderbund is TypeStyier, which offers the 
capability to bend, route, twist, or achieve other effects with Type 1 
and 3 PostScript fonts. 

The capability to create and edit your own font is gained with such 
packages as Fontographer by Altsys or FontStudio by LetraSet. 

If you find the need to convert betw^een font types (Type 1, Type 3, and 
TrueType), such utilities as FontMonger by Ares Software or Metamor- 
phosis Professional by AltSys can fill those needs. 



Font/DA Utilities 

For System 6 users who want to have more control over their Apple 
menu and easily install and remove fonts, two products exist that are 
worth consideration. One is SuitCase II by Fifth Generation Systems, 
the other is Masterjuggler by ALSoft. 

Both products enable you to bypass the use of the Font/DA Mover 
program (covered in the sections “Installing a Desk Accessory^" in 
Chapter 6 and “Installing and Removing Fonts” in Chapter 10). You can 
dynamically install fonts, desk accessories, and sounds and overcome the 
limits of the Apple menu. VCdiich you use is a matter of taste. Both 
products are enormously popular and well regarded in the Macintosh 
world. 



Virus Protection 



D lthough the media have inaccurately presented viruses as a threat 
equal only to 1950s science fiction movies, they are indeed a 
source of problems in the computer w'orld. Evidently some 
Macintosh users have nothing better to do with their time than cause the 
rest of us headaches. You should have at least one good virus-detection 
and prevention package on your Mac Classic. 



Consider Disinfectant by John Norstad of Northwestern University (see 
fig. 11.10). This free program has saved my data more than once and is 
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one of the few recommendations I will risk making. Disinfectant is easy 
to use (see the section Word on Viruses” in Chapter 4) and includes 
an INIT installed by a menu choice that can catch many viruses when a 
disk is inserted. 



Rg. 11.10. 
Checking for viruses with 
Disinfectant. 
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before running Disinfectant for the first time. It will 
ten you how to use this program to check your system 
for viruses, remove any viruses which you may have on 
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infections. To read the manual, select the "Disinfectant 
Help" command in the Apple menu. 
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Disinfectant is available through user groups or such on-line services as 
CompuServe. Make certain the version you acquire is the latest because 
the program is updated constantly as new viruses are discovered. At this 
writing, the current version is 2.4, and you should not use any earlier 
version. 

SAM by Symantec Corporation is rated highly and offers the capability to 
upgrade over modem when new viruses are detected. The included INlT 
Sam Intercept provides ongoing virus protection. 

Virex by Microcom is also worth your consideration. Microcom report- 
edly has a good histor>^ of updates and user support. 



Macro Programs 

Although MacroMaker by Apple is included in your System 6 software 
package, you may find it somew'hat limiting and if you use System 7, 
MacroMaker is no longer available. In these cases, you may want to 
consider several other macro options. 
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The first is Hot Keys by Keep It Simple Softw^are (KISS). This is a set of 
macros for use with MacroMaker. KISS offers sets for MacW^rite II, 
Microsoft Works, and PageMaker at this writing. Others may be available. 

Two more powerftil macro systems are available. QuicKeys II by CE 
Software is one of the most popular and powerful, although it does not 
contain the capability to add conditions to your macros. 

Tempo II Plus by Affinity Microsystems is the old standby. Enormously 
powerful macros with conditions and branches can be created. 1 found 
the latest version incompatible with several softw'are packages and prone 
to crashing my Macintosh System. You may want to verify the utility’s 
stability with other users before purchase. 



Connectivity 

Connectivity refers to the capability to share data with other types of 
machines. In this section, only products enabling transfer betw'een 
.Macintoshes and IBM PC-compatible machines are addressed. 

MacLink Plus/PC by DalaViz is the product 1 use and endorse whole- 
heartedly. The number and quality’ of conversions afforded by the 
product are and have been of great help working in a mixed Mac-PC 
environment. The program enables the option of direct connection by 
cable, by modem, or over a network betw^een Macintoshes and PCs. 
Included is the DOS Mounter by Dyna Communications that enables you 
to initialize, read from, and write to IBM PC disks in your Mac Classic’s 
floppy drive. 

MacLink Plus/PC can convert a single document from a Macintosh word 
processor to an IBM PC word processor (see fig. 11.11) or several at one 
time. The reverse conversion also can be accomplished. The program is 
quick and handles a wide variety' of document types on both ends of the 
computer spectrum. 

DataViz also enables the translators separately, which you can then use 
with Apple File Exchange or such applications as MacWrite 11. 

DOS Mounter by Dyna Communications is also offered separately. This 
product enables you to format IBM PC disks with the same, basic steps 
you perform with Macintosh disks and eliminates the need to use Apple 
File Exchange. IBM PC disks and their contents appear on your desktop 
just as Macintosh disks do. Applications that can convert IBM PC files, 
such as MacWrite II with the appropriate translators, can then open and 
save to the disk. 
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Rg. 11.11. 
Converting a document 
with MacUnk Plus/PC. 




A competing product comparable to MacLink Plus/PC is LapLink Mac III, 
which evolved from the IBM PC product of similar name. It is offered by 
Travelling Software and includes the cables to connect your Macintosh 
to an IBM PC. You also can make transfers over nem^orks and modems. 



Chapter Summary 



H his chapter discussed the System software and options for the Mac 
Classic. You have considered the differences between Systems 6 
and 7 and weighed their various options. You now have a basis of 
understanding that will enable you to further explore which options are 
best for you. 

This chapter discussed the options included in the System software, and 
you have seen the utilities, fonts, and other items included that can 
enhance your System. 

Finally, a sampling of available sofhvare has been explored. Although the 
lists here are by no means exhaustive and are not intended as recom- 
mendations, you now should have an idea of the options available to 
you. 
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H his chapter is designed to help you choose the application 

software you need to do productive work on your Mac Classic. 
This chapter sur\^eys and considers several popular application 
programs, desk accessories, INITs, and CDEVs available to you. 

You also are introduced to the HyperCard application included with 
your Mac Classic. This application is an easy-to-use database that can be 
used to create appointment books, household inventory lists, telephone 
address lists, and other useful items. 

The specific needs of each individual reader of this book are impossible 
to anticipate. Therefore, few specific recommendations are made. 
Instead, this chapter gives you a general understanding of the many 
applications available so that you may find those that best suit your 
needs. 



Understanding Application Software 

The software packages considered in this chapter are primarily applica- 
tion programs, which are the tools you use to do work on your Mac 
Classic. 

Although the main focus of this chapter is application programs, other 
items are included at times. Also presented are some desk accessories, 
which are small, single-function software packages; a few INITs, which 
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also are called system extensions and snirt with the System software and 
enhance its functioning; and CDEVs, which are control panel devices 
that enable you to configure the System software and some system 
extensions. 

Chapter 6 is your reference source for information on installing and 
working with application programs and desk accessories. You also can 
consult Chapter 8 for more infonnation on INlTs and CDEVs. 



Types of Application Software 

The categories used in this chapter cover the main types of software 
available to you. This categor)* list is not exliaustive clue to the enormous 
variety of software in the market today but covers the main types of 
packages most users will need. The chapter discusses the following 
softw^are categories: 

Communications. These applications concern connecting your 
Mac Classic to other computers by modem to enable you to access 
on-line computer services. 

Databases. Databases store and manage lists of information, such 
as mailing lists and client records. 

Desktop Publishing. Applications in this category^ deal with page 
layout and document design for such items as newsletters and 
advertisements. 

Educational. Applications that aid teaching are considered in this 
category'. 

Entertainment. Computer games and other leisure-time items are 
included in this category'. 

Financial. In this category, applications that help you manage and 
plan your money are considered. 

Graphics. Drawing tools and painting applications are included in 
this category. 

Music and Sound. This category includes applications related to 
the creation and playing of music and other sounds. 

Spreadsheets. These packages are designed to enable you to work 
with numbers in a tabular form. Primarily, they are employed in 
financial planning but have application in areas where numbers 
are tabulated and otherwise manipulated by various formulas. 
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Word Processing. Applications that help you write letters, 
reports, and even books are considered in this category. As 
opposed to desktop publishing, this category is primarily 
concerned with applications that aid in the creation and 
editing of text. 



Memory and System Considerations 

When you purchase sofrw'are, consider the amount of memory, the type 
of Macintosh you own, and the System software you run. All manufactur- 
ers state the amounts of memory needed to run their software and the 
type of Macintosh and System software version required. You will find 
this on the box or listed in mail-order catalogs. 

Any Software rated for the basic Macintosh systems, including the Mac 
Plus, Mac SE, or the Mac Classic is available to you. Those applications 
requiring a math coprocessor or PMMU chip are not. These two items 
are found on the more advanced Macintosh systems, such as the SE/30 
and the Mac Ilci. 

VCTien you consider a manufacturer’s memor>' requirement statement, 
don’t forget that your System software also requires memory space. An 
application program that requires 2 megabytes of memory will not have 
enough room on a 2-megabyte Mac Classic because your System soft- 
w^are requires part of the memory^ space. Chapters 6 and 9 discuss 
memory use by the System and applications and can aid you in deter- 
mining how much memory is available for running application pro- 
grams. 

Differences in System software versions are not usually a problem. Most 
applications w^ere w^ritten under earlier versions of the System software 
than the most commonly used due to the lead time inherent in w^riting 
and distributing software. 

The System software version requirements are usually stated, for 
example, as System 6.0.2 or higher. You may check your System software 
version by choosing the About the Finder command from your Apple 
menu. 

System 7 users must be careful here. System 7 is such a significant 
change in System software that you must check specifically for System 7 
■■ compatibility. 
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Using HyperCard 

B he HyperCard application is included with your Mac Classic. 

You will find a disk labeled HyperCard Program or something 
similar. The Chapter 6 installation instructions apply to installing 
HyperCard. HyperCard is not installed by the Apple Installer program. 



Defining HyperCard 

HyperCard is a unique program that can enable average users to create 
applications of their own. This is done by creating cards that reside in a 
stack. A card can contain text or graphics as well as various kinds of 
controls such as buttons. By linking cards within a stack, you can create a 
kind of database of your own. 

An example of the type of application you can create for yourself is a 
listing of your compact disk or album collection — the example used in 
this chapter. Each card can contain information about the songs on the 
CD or album. Buttons that you can add provide the capability to move 
from one card to the next. You might create a button that, when clicked, 
moves you to a card containing the words of die song. Or, another 
button might lead to another card containing a listing of another CD 
produced by the same artist. 

You can write and edit scripts in the HyperTalk language to add func- 
tionality to the cards and stacks. This programming language enables 
you to animate graphics, make mathematical calculations, and perform 
a variety of other functions. 

Scripting is beyond the scope of this book. If you are interested in 
learning scripting, contact your dealer for the full HyperCard package. 
Many books also are available to aid you in learning to write HyperTalk 
programs to include in your HyperCard stacks. 

If you have no interest in programming, you can still use HyperCard. 
Many nonprogramming Macintosh users have created HyperCard stacks 
to handle personal lists of compact disks or wine, for example. 

You also can purchase or copy from on-line services stacks that perform 
a variety of functions. Many educational and entertainment stacks exist, 
including one that plays chess. 
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Rg. 12.1. 

The HyperCard File menu. 



Using HyperCard Menus 

This section gives a brief overview of HyperCard’s menus. More informa- 
tion can be found in your HyperCard Basics manual. 



The File Menu 

The HyperCard File menu (see fig. 12. 1) contains the following 11 
commands: 

New Stack creates and names a new stack. 

Open Stack opens an existing stack. 

Close Stack closes the current stack. 

Save a Copy saves a copy of the current stack. 

Compact Stack compacts the current stack and reduces disk 
space needed to store it. 

Page Setup retrieves the Page Setup dialog box for your printer 
(see Chapter 10). 

Print Field prints the currently selected field. 

Print Card prints the card on the screen. 

Print Stack prints the cards of the entire stack. 

Print Report enables you to print a report consisting of all the 
cards in a stack. You can choose to include or exclude various 
items from the report. 
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The Edit Menu 



The Edit menu (see fig. 12.2) changes from time to time depending on 
the stack you are in. 



fig. 12.2. 
The Edit menu 
in HyperCard. 
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Commands are added to the menu as needed. The five editing com- 
mands — Undo, Cut, Copy, Paste, and Clear — are covered in the section 
“Working with Text” in Chapter 6. The basic commands of the Edit menu 
in HyperCard include the following: 

Undo restores the last editing change to text or graphics. 

Cut cuts the current selection and places it on the Clipboard. 

Copy copies the current selection to the Clipboard. 

Paste copies the contents of die Clipboard to the location of the 
insertion point. 

New Card creates a new card with the same background (buttons, 
fields, etc.) as those of the remainder of the stack. 

Delete Card deletes the current card from the stack. 

Audio retrieves the Audio Palette. 

Audio Help opens a help window that explains the Audio Palette. 
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The Go Menu 



Rg. 12.3. 

The Go menu 
in HyperCard. 



The Go menu (sec fig. 12.3) contains commands that help you move 
around stacks. 
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The Go menu commands include the following: 

Back returns you to the last card that was displayed before the 
current one. 

Home returns you to the Home stack. 

Help opens the help system of HyperCard. 

Recent shows a reduced display of the cards you have viewed and 
enables you to choose one to display. 

First moves to the first card of the stack. 

Prev moves to the previous card of the stack. 

Next moves to the next card of the stack. 

Last moves to the last card of the stack. 

Find opens a window in which you may type text for which you 
want to search the cards of the current stack. 

Message opens the Message window in which you may type 
HyperTalk commands. 
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Scroll opens the scrolling window. 

Next Window selects the next open window, if any. 

The scrolling in HyperCard is unlike any other Apple User Interface 
Guideline consistent program. When you choose Scroll, you are pre- 
sented with a small window. If you move the mouse pointer in this 
window, it turns into a double arrow at the edges of the window (see 
fig. 12.4). 



ny. 12.4. 
The HyperCard scroll 
window. 




When the cursor is in this state, you may change the size of the current 
card by performing the following steps: 

1. Press and hold the mouse button. 

2. Drag the double arrow and move the gray outlined box down, left, 
right, or up. 

You see a band move across the screen. This indicates the location 
of the new edge of the window. 

3. Release the mouse button. 

The HyperCard screen now' appears more like the window's you have 
seen before but still contains no scroll bars. You can then scroll the 
contents of the w'indow^ by performing the following steps: 

1. Place the mouse pointer in the scroll window. 

The mouse pointer becomes a hand as in figure 12.5. 

2. Press and hold the mouse button. 

3. Move the gray outline box in the scroll window; the contents of 
the HyperCard card also move. 

Click the close box of the scroll box to close it. 
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Fig. 12.5. 
The mouse pointer 
becomes a hand. 
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The Font and Style Menus 

The Font menu contains a list of the fonts installed in your System (see 
Chapter 10). You can choose one to use with your typed text in the 
usud w^ay. 

The Style menu enables you to choose various styles to be applied to 
your text. These include Bold, Underline, and Italic. You also can change 
the point size of your text by using this menu. 



Using the Supplied Stacks 

This section discusses the uses of the stacks provided by Apple with your 
HyperCard program. These features include an appointment and 
address book. More information about these and the HyperCard 
program can be found in your HyperCard Basics manual. 

Four stacks have been provided for you to experiment with: an address 
book, an appointment book, your home stack that acts as the central 
stack, and a help stack containing information about using audio w^ith 
HyperCard. After installing the HyperCard program, you should see 
stacks named Addresses With Audio, Appointments With Audio, Home, 
and Audio Help (see fig. 12.6). 
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The included 
HyperCard stacks. 



The Home stack acts as the central stack to which the others are linked. 
The Audio Help stack contains information on adding sound to your 
stacks. This section concerns the uses of the Appointments With Audio 
and Addresses With Audio stacks. Audio is not discussed here except in 
its most basic form. To use the audio feature of the included stacks, you 
must add a sound recorder to your Mac Classic (see Chapter 13). 

To open one of the supplied stacks, perform the following steps: 

1. Double-click the Home stack. Hie Home stack opens and you see 
its first card (see fig. 12.7). 



Fig. 12.7. 
'fhc Home stack’s 
main card. 
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Three buttons are on the right side of the card. The familiar arrow 
of the mouse pointer will become a hand when over a button. 

2. Click once on the button for die stack you want to use. 

Strangely enough, Apple seems to have violated its own guidelines in 
HyperCard. Although many buttons appear to be icons, you click only 
once to open the card to which they are linked. Resist the impulse to 
double-click while using HyperCard. 



Using the Appointments Stack 

To use the Appointments stack, click once on the button labeled 
Appointments with Audio in the Home stack. You are then presented 
with the first card of this stack (see fig. 12.8). Several buttons are in this 
stack. 




These buttons perform the following functions: 

Change month or day. Click once to move to an earlier month or 
day (left arrow buttons) or a later month or day (right arrow 
buttons). 
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Find. Click once to open a dialog box that enables you to type text 
you want to search for. 

Show Notes opens a window in which you may type notes, click 
once to open, then again to close. 

Go To Today moves to the card of the current date when clicked. 

Addresses. Click once to open the Addresses with Audio stack. 

Home. Click once to open the Home stack. 

The calendar in the upper right corner should display the current month 
with the current day in bold type. If it does not, perform the following 
steps: 

1. Click the Go To Today button. You may receive a message such as 
the one in figure 12.9. 



Fig. 12.9. 

Cards must be added for 
the current day. 



There is no Appointments card for 
Wednesday, July 31, 1991. Rdd cards to 
include lUednesday, July 31 , 1991? 

[ Cancel 1 |( OK ]| 



2. Click the OK button, or you may press the return key. 

The card for the current date appears; this may take some time to 
happen when you first click this button. 

You may then add your appointments for today by using the following 
steps: 

1. Click on the line next to the time for your first appointment. The 
cursor moves to the line next to the time. 

2. Type the text of the appointment (see fig. 12.10). 

3. Click next to the time of your next appointment. 

4. Repeat steps 2 and 3 as needed. 

To locate an appointment, you use the Find button and perform the 
following steps: 

1. Click once on the Find button. The Find dialog box appears (see 
fig. 12.11). 
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fiy. 12.10. 
Adding a 2 p.m. 
appointment on July 31. 




2. Type the text — all or part of what you want to locate. 

3. Click the OK button, or press the return key. 



Fig. 12.11. 

I’he Find dialog box. 



LDhat tent do you mant to find? 

Call QUE 
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To enter notes for the day, perform the following steps: 

1. Click the Show Notes button. The notes window replaces the 
appointments window (see fig. 12.12). 

2. Type the notes. 

3. Click the Hide Notes button to return to the appointments display. 
To print your appointment schedule, perform the following steps: 

1. Choose the Print Report command from the File menu. 

2. Click the Print button. 

To return to the Home stack, click the Home button. 
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Fig. 12.12. 
Notes for Wednesday, 
July 31, 1991. 




Using the Addresses Stack 

Clicking the Addresses With Audio button in the Home stack or the 
Addresses button in the Appointments With Audio stack opens the 
Addresses With Audio stack and displays the first card of diat suick 
(see fig. 12.13). 



Fig. 12.13. 
The first card of the 
Addresses stack. 
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Some sample addresses and phone numbers have been included in this 
stack. 

To add an address to this stack, perform the following steps: 

1. Click the New Card button. A new card is created and the cursor 
appears in the Name field. 

2. Type the name. 



NOTE: 

The arrow keys on the 
keyboard and the tab 
key do not work as you 
might expect. The tab 
key moves you betw'een 
columns. The left- and 
right-arrow keys move 
you to earlier and later 
days. The up- and 
down-arrow keys move 
through the calendar in 
a way associated with 
the way the day cards 
are linked and are not 
particularly helpful. 

right buttons. 

2. Click the Delete Card button. You are prompted for confirmation 
(see fig. 12.14). 



3. Press the tab key. 

4. Type the company name. 

5. Press the tab key. 

Continue typing the Street, City & State, Zip Code, and Telephone fields. 
Pressing return moves to the next field. 

You can then click the New Card button to create another card. 

The cards are linked together in a circle. The first card is linked to the 
last. When you click the move left or right buttons, you move one card at 
a time until you reach the first or last card; the next click then takes you 
to the last or first card and you can continue through. 

To remove a card, perform the following steps: 

1. Move to the card you want to remove by using the move left or 



Rg. 12.R 

Confirming that you want 
to delete a card. 



Delete this address card? 

[ Cancel ] | OK 



3. Click the OK button. 

To find a specific address, perform the following steps: 

1. Click the Find button. 

2. Type any part of the address in the Find dialog box. 

3. Click the OK button, or press the return key. 
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You can sort the list by name, company, city, state, or zip code. To do so, 
select the desired sort order from the Utilities menu (see fig. 12.15). 



Rg. 12.15. 
Sorting the addresses by 
Name from the Utilities 
menu. 



utilities 
Sort by Name 



Sort by Company^ 
Sort by City 
Sort by State 
Sort by Zip Code 



Print Addresses 
Import Tent... 
Enport Tent... 



>/nddresses 
Stack Oueruieui 
Sort Preferences 
Mark Cards 



You can set the name sorting method by choosing Sort Preferences from 
the Utilities menu. This retrieves the window shown in figure 12.16. 



Rg. 12.16. 
The Sort Preferences 
window. 
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To indicate how the stack will sort names, complete items 1 and 2. 



1 . How did you enter the names 
in this stack? 

(i) First name first 
O Last name first 

2. When sorting the stack by name: 
O Sort by first name 

(•) Sort by last name 



Jxegrnple; 

Bill Atkinson 
Marge Boots 
Sarah Clark 
Jerome Domurat 
Jeffrey Herman 
Avril Hodges 
Mike Holm 
Jim Palmer 
Eric Quakenbush 
Robin Shank 



Return to Addresses ^ 
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If you entered the names first name first, as in Michael Cohen, click the 
First name first button. If you entered the last name first, as in Cohen, 
Michael, click the Last name first button. 

To sort names by the first name, click the Sort by first name button. To 
sort by last name, click the Sort by last name button. 

To return to the addresses, click the Return to Addresses button. 

You can enter notes about the address by clicking the Show Notes 
button. This opens a window in which you may type any notes you want 
(see fig. 12.17). 



Fig. 12.17. 

The Notes window. 




Click the Hide Notes button, which takes the place of the Show Notes 
button, to close the notes window. 

To print mailing labels, an address book, or a name and address list, 
perform the following steps: 

1. Choose the Print Report command from the File menu. 

2. Choose the report type you want to use (see fig. 12.18). 
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ng. 12.18. 
Choosing a Name and 
Address List report. 




3. Click the Print button. 

To return to the Home stack, click the Home button. To open the 
Appointments stack, click the Appointments button. 



Working with Stacks 

The full capabilities of HyperCard are much to great to cover in this 
book. However, a small example of creating your own stack can give 
you some idea of what can be done with this application. 

Consider creating a simple stack that lists your CD, album, or tape 
collection. Each card will contain information about a single CD, list the 
songs or music on each track, and miscellaneous information you want 
to include. 

Before creating this stack, perform the following steps to enable the 
scripting features in Hypeitard: 

1. Double-click the Home stack. 

If you are already in HyperCard, choose the Home command from 
the Go menu. 

2. Choose the Message command from the Go menu. The message 
box appears (see fig. 12.19). 
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Fig. 12.19. 

The Message box. 



m 

set userlevel to 5 



3. Type set userlevel to 5- 

4. Press return. 

5. Click the close box of the message box. 

6. Press the left-arrow key once. The Preferences window appears 
(see fig. 12.20). 



Fig. 12.20. 
I’he Preferences window. 




7. Choose the Message command from the Go menu. 

8. Typem^?^/c. 

9. Press return. 

10. Click the close box of the Message window. 

More user levels have appeared, 'fhe Scripting level is the most 
powerful and enables you to access the scripts of the objects in 
HyperCard. 

11. Press the right-arrow key to return to the Home stack. 

You are ready to begin creating and editing your own stacks. 
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Creating a New Stack 

To create the new stack, perform the following steps: 

1. Choose the New Stack command from the File menu. The Save 
dialog box appears (see fig. 12.21). 



Fig. 12.21. 
The Save dialog box in 
HyperCard. 
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2. Type the name of the stack, CD list, in this example. 

3. Click the New button. 

You will be presented with a screen that is blank except for the presence 
of the menu bar. This is the beginning of your new stack. 



Creating a Background 

The background comprises the items that are copied to each new card 
created. To begin creating your background, choose the New Back- 
ground command from the Objects menu. The menu bar is surrounded 
with dots to indicate that you are editing the background of all the cards 
(see fig. 12.22). 

Rg. 1 2.22. . ' *4 ■ f jle. Co . JP9»X ! PbjectV 'iFont ^ StylV ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ \ * 

The menu bar changes. 



The first thing you should do is change the pattern of the background to 
something other than glaring white. Do so with the following steps: 

1. Choose the Paint Bucket paint tool from the Tools menu (see 
fig. 12.23). A Patterns menu appears and the mouse cursor turns 
into a bucket. 
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ng. 12.23. 

Choosing the Paint Bucket 
tool. 
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2. Choose a pattern from the Patterns menu. 

3. Move the bucket cursor into the white area of the background, and 
click the mouse button. 

The area fills with the chosen pattern. If you do not like the pattern you 
chose, choose the Undo command and repeat steps 2 and 3 to use a 
different pattern. 



Adding n Field 

You can add a field to enable you to type information into the card. To 
do this, perform the following steps: 

1. Choose the New Field command from the Objects menu. The new 
field will appear (see fig. 12.24). The field is surrounded by a 
moving, dashed line. This indicates that you may change its size by 
use of the mouse. 

2. Place the mouse pointer on the upper left comer of the field. 

3. Press and hold the mouse pointer. 

4. Drag the field corner until it is close to the edge of the screen. 

5. Drag the lower right comer until it is about an inch from the right 
of the screen. 

This gives you some room to type information into the field. You can 
move the field around the screen by dragging it. Place the mouse pointer 
in the center to do this. Several options that are not covered here can be 
viewed and changed by choosing the Field Info command from the 
Objects menu. You may want to experiment with these options. 
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Fig. 12.24. 

The new field appears. 




Adding a Button 

From the sections on the supplied stacks, you have seen that buttons 
enable you to move from ciu*d to card. You can add buttons to your 
cards as well by using the following steps: 

1. Choose the New Button command from the Objects menu. The 
button appears (see fig. 12.25). 

2. Drag the button to the desired location; in this example, move it 
off die now white field and to the lower right corner of the screen. 

3. Repeat steps 1 and 2 until three buttons are stacked to the right of 
the screen (see fig. 12.26). 

You can then change the names of the buttons by performing the 
following steps: 

1. Choose the button tool from the Tools menu. This tool is in the 
center of the top three tool icons and has an icon of a button on it. 

2. Double-click the first New Button. The Button Info dialog box 
appears (see fig. 12.27). 
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Fig. 12.26. 

Adding buttons to the 
background card. 
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Rg. 12.27. 
The Button Info 
dialog box. 
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3. Type the new name, Next Card, in this example. 

4. Click the OK button. 

5. Repeat steps 4 through 6 for the next New Button; name it 
Previous Card. 

The third button is treated somewhat differently with the following 
steps: 

1. Double-click the last New Button. 

2. Type the name Home. 

3. Click the LinkTo button. 'I’he Link to window appears (see 
fig. 12.28). 



Rg. 12.28. 

The Link to window. 







Link to; 




[ This Card ] [ This Stack 


] [ Cancel ] 







4. Choose the Home command from the Go menu. The Link to 
window stays on the screen. 

5. When the Home stack appears, click the This Card button. You are 
returned to tlie card you were working with. 

6. Choose the Background command from the Edit menu. The menu 
bar returns to normal. 
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7. Choose the Hand tool at the top left of the Tools menu. 

You have completed the background for your stack and are ready to 
begin adding information and cards. 



Adding Information 

To add information to the first card of your new stack, simply click in the 
field area, which is the white rectangle, and type. You can choose a font 
from the Font menu and a point size or style for the text from the Style 
menu before typing. A sample card is shown in figure 12.29. 



Rg. 12.29. 
A sample card with 
information. 




The next section tells you how to add cards and make the Next Card and 
Previous Card buttons active. 



Adding Cards 

With the background set and the first card completed, you are ready to 
• add cards to your stack. Perform the following steps: 

1. Choose the New Card command from the Edit menu. 

2. Type the information you want to add. 
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3. Choose the Button tool from the Tools menu — the middle one on 
the top row. 

4. Double-click the Previous Card button. The Button Info window 
opens. 

5. Click the LinkTo button. The Link to window opens. 

6. Choose the Prev command from the Go menu. The previous card 
appears. 

7. Click the This Card button in the Link to window. You are 
returned to the second card. 

This process links the Previous Card button to the first card you created. 
When you click Previous Card, it will take you to that card. You can then 
link the first card to the current one by using the following steps: 

1. Choose the Prev command from the Go menu. 

2. Choose the Button tool from the Tools menu, if you have not 
already done so. 

3. Double-click the Next Card button. 

4. Click the Link to button. 

5. Choose the Next command from the Go menu. 

6. Click the Phis Card button in the Link to window. 

Choose the Hand tool to test your buttons. 



Editing a Stack 

Editing a stack can be done by adding cards, fields, and buttons, as you 
have seen in the previous section. You also can use the Edit menu to 
Cut, Copy, Paste, Clear, and Delete items. Remember that you must first 
select the corresponding button (Button tool for buttons, Field tool for 
fields) then click on the item to select it before the Edit menu will show 
the commands related to that item. 

The Edit menu also contains the commands to delete cards as well as 
create new ones. 

To make changes to the card background in a stack, you must choose 
the Background command from the Edit menu. After making changes 
to the background, choose the Background command again to resume 
working with cards. Changes made to the background affect all cards in 
the stack. 
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For buttons, the Button Info dialog box contains some effects you may 
want to try. Clicking the Effect button in this window presents you with 
a scrolling list of vaiy^ng effects, such as iris close, dissolve, and Venetian 
blinds. These effects occur when the button is clicked. Try these to see 
which effects you like. 

Several icons you may want to add to your buttons arc displayed if you 
click on the Icon button in the Button Info dialog box. Click one in the 
scrolling list and click the OK button, and it is placed in your button. 

The Button Info dialog box also has some options that change the 
appearance of the button itself. 

Buttons can be transparent. You can use this effect to place buttons over 
your text. You can add, for example, a button that enables you to click 
the song name and move to a card with the words, wTiters, or other 
information. You can place a transparent button on the singer’s name to 
move you to his or her other CDs or albums. 

Choosing the Field tool from the Tools menu then double-clicking a 
field presents you with the Field Info dialog box. Here you can change 
the general appearance of a field or click the Font button to change the 
font used in the field. 

Many possibilities exist. Don’t be afraid to experiment. Do remember, 
however, that HyperCard does not have a Revert to Saved command. 
Before experimenting with a stack you like, choose the Save a Copy 
command from the File menu and create a backup copy. 



Reviewing Available Software 

D he days when Macintosh software could be reviewed in a single 
issue of a magazine are long gone. Now, magazines must reduce 
short capsule reviews to the top 1, ()()() software packages. 

Likewise, this section cannot cover all the possibilities available to you. 
Instead, a small sampling is presented to present the types of softw^are 
you may w'ant to consider for your Mac Classic. 

Check with your dealer, other users, and magazine review\s for further 
information. Sec Appendix C, “Macintosh Resources.” 
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Communications 



Communications packages enable you to connect with other computers 
via a modem (see Chapter 13). Communications packages fall roughly 
into twQ categories; the general-use terminal program and programs 
dedicated to a single on-line service. 

Two of the top tenninal emulation programs are MicroPhone II by 
Software Ventures Inc. and WhiteKnight by FreeSoft Company. Calling 
them terminal emulation programs is something of a misnomer because 
both have evolved far beyond their simple beginnings. Both programs 
enable you to log on to other computers, communicate with them, and 
transfer files bem^een them. 

MicroPhone II is perhaps the more sophisticated and more expensive of 
the two. I’he program provides extensive scripting that enables you to 
automate many on-line tasks. 

WhiteKnight is the descendant of the well-known Red Ryder shareware 
program. WhiteKnight is highly popular, although some users complain 
about its interface being difficult to use. 

You might also consider SmartCom II by Hayes Microcomputer Prod- 
ucts, the creators of the industry standard Hayes modem. Less powerful 
than some, SmartCom II is relatively inexpensive and easy to use. 

If you are interested in one of the larger on-line services, you should 
consider Navigator for CompuServe or the package provided when you 
sign on to ^Vmerica Online. 

To gain access to CompuSen^e, you purchase a membership kit from a 
dealer, mail-order company, or CompuServe directly. This kit pro\ides 
you with the information you need to log on to and sign up for the 
CompuServe information service. You then gain access to the bulletin 
boards, newspapers, magazines, stock quotes, interactive games, and 
much more. 

The CompuServe Navigator program automates much of the work of 
logging on, acquiring your electronic mail, posting and retrieving forum 
or bulletin board messages, and downloading program and other 
information (see fig. 12.30). 

It is not necessary to have Navigator to access CompuServe, but the 
program can save you quite a bit of money. CompuServe charges an 
hourly rate based on the speed of your modem: the higher the speed, 
the higher the hourly charge. The rate, however, does not rise in 
proportion to the speed. In the long run, it is cheaper to use the fastest 
modem available to you. 
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One of the competing services, America Online, provides you with the 
package necessary^ to use its service (see fig. 12.31). 



Fig. 12.30. 
Using Navigator to 
compose a message. 
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Rg. 12.31. 
Writing a message on 
America Online. 
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The program can be somewhat stubborn when you first set up and the 
service is slow in response, but the program is easy to use. /Vmerica 
Online offers fewer services than CompuSen'e but costs much less. 

The GEnie information system offers no communications package of its 
own at this writing. You can use MicroPhone II, WhitcKnight, or any 
similar package to access its services. 



Databases 

Databases store, link, manage, and report information. If your needs are 
to manage client records, mailing lists, or something similar, you should 
consider a database. 

At the top of tile line are such packages as 4th Dimension by ACIUS and 
Double Helix by Odesta Corp. Both require a hard drive to use, and both 
are rather expensive. You should consult a dealer before taking the 
plunge with products of this size and power. They may run slowly on the 
Mac Classic. 

For those familiar with dBASE 111 on the IBM PC, FoxBASE+/Mac is a 
good option to consider. This package provides dBASE 111+ emulation, 
which enables you to run programs and access databases created with 
the widespread dBASE 111+ application. FoxBASE+/Mac requires a hard 
disk and is fairly high priced. 

Several smaller, less expensive packages exist for the user w'ho does not 
have a large volume of information to handle. DAtabase by Baseline and 
TouchBase by After Hours Software are two examples of good low-end 
packages. 

For handling picture-orientated data, FileWsion IV is offered by TSP 
Softw'are. 



Desktop Publishing 

This category covers page layout and design programs. If you are 
considering creating newsletters, manuals, or other printed materials, 
consider programs from this section. 

Aldus PageMaker is perliaps the best known program in this category. It 
is rather expensive but is very powerful and has become somewhat of a 
standard. Aldus states that it wall run on any machine from the Mac Plus 
on (thus including the Mac Classic) that has a hard drive. At the same 
time, you may want to find a dealer where you can “tr>^ before you buy” 
to see how quickly the program works on a Classic. 
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Several templates, which are defined and formatted page layouts, exist 
for PageMaker, including Layouts by Postcraft International and PDQ! by 
PAR Publishing. 

QuarkXPress by Quark Inc. is another powerful program designed to run 
on machines from the Mac Plus on up. Two megabytes of memory 
minimum and a hard disk are required for this program. 

For the budget minded, Publish It! Easy by Timeworks Inc. or Ready, Set, 
Go! by Letnuset USA are worth considering. 

Visual presentations can be created by using PowerPoint by Microsoft or 
Persuasion by Aldus. Because the Mac Classic does not yet have color, 
however, presentations might best be left to the color Macintoshes. 



Educational 

The number of products that act as teaching companions is quite large. 
Only a few programs can even be mentioned in the space of this book. 

For preschool children, Alphabet Blocks by Bright Star Technology^ 
teaches the letters and sounds of the alphabet. Reader Rabbit by The 
Learning Co. works with 4- to 8-year-olds on reading fundamentals. The 
Playroom by Broderbund Software covers basic concepts, such as telling 
time, counting, and spelling. Math is explored in such programs as 
KidsMath and NumberMaze by Great Wave Softw’are. 

If you need to learn to type, consider Mavis Beacon Teaches Typing by 
Softw^are Toolworks or Type! by Broderbund Software. 

History is explored in the educational game Where in Time is Carmen 
Sandiego? by Broderbund Software. This popular game is fourth in a 
series, all of which are highly popular and quite educational. Point of 
View by Scholastic Software covers American History. 

Interactive Physics by Knowledge Revolution and Physics by Broderbund 
both teach physics through animated experiments. A related product, 
Voyages by Carina Software, is a desktop planetarium that teaches 
astronomy. 

To learn foreign languages, such companies as Penton Overseas Inc. 
offer packages that teach Spanish, French, German, Italian, and many 
others. 

SAT packages are offered by Spinnaker Educational Softw^are and 
StudyWare. The latter also has packages for the ACT, GMAT, GRE, and 
LSAT tests. 
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For learning the Macintosh and Macintosh software, consider tlie 
offerings from such companies as Personal Training Systems, Individual 
Soft^^^are, and Voice & Video. These companies have far too many 
packages to list here but include such packages as teaching programs 
and videos for the Macintosh, Microsoft Word, and PageMaker. 



Entertainment 

The entertainment category covers a vast number of games to amuse and 
relax you after working with your Mac Classic. 

Chess lovers may want to consider Chessmaster 2000 by Software 
1 bolworks. It enables two- and three-dimensional boards and actually 
responds vocally to your moves. Sargon 4 by Spinnaker offers several 
levels of play and can coach newcomers with a novice mode. 

The ever popular Tetris and the new Welltris, both imported from the 
USSR, are offered by Holobyte. These arcade-st>ie games have been 
known to keep many users glued to the Macintosh screen into the late 
hours of the night. 

Two old standbys. Crystal Quest by Casady & Greene and Dark Castle by 
Aldus, have been popular for many years in the Macintosh world. Both 
are animated arcade-style games. 

Flight simulator buffs might want to look into F'alcon by Holobyte, which 
simulates an F-16 dog fight. 

For the more thought-provoking, slower-paced games, consider Balance 
of Power and Balance of the Planet by Accolade. In the first, you are 
responsible for maintaining peace in a bipolar or multipolar world while 
increasing your country^’s influence; the game is a bit dated with current 
events but engaging, nonetheless. In the second game, your responsibil- 
ity is saving the environment from destruction. 



Rnancial 

One of the best uses of your Mac Classic is to balance your budget and 
control your finances. After all, with all that power on your desk, the 
least you can do is use it to save money. 

Managing Your Money by Meca Ventures has become perhaps the most 
popular software package in the area of personal finance. The program 
enables you to create budgets, define categories of expenses and 
income, and produce several reports. 
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The midrange is occupied by MacMoney by Survivor Software and 
Dollars and Sense by Software Toolworks. Both track your financial 
transactions and offer various reports to help you keep watch on your 
money. 

The least expensive packages are Quicken by Intuit and Checkwriter II 
by Aatrix Software. Both are primarily checkbook management programs 
that offer only limited reporting capabilities. 

You also should consider MacInTjix by Softview. This program helps you 
fill out your tax forms and will even print the completed forms on a laser 
printer. Many personal finance packages are now designed to work with 
MacInTax to reduce your tax-time headaches. 



Graphics 

Graphics programs divide into tw^o basic subcategories. Drawing 
programs work with objects, such as squares, circles, and lines, and 
painting programs w'ork with the individual dots on the screen. The lines 
betw^een them are blurring now' as programs become more pow'erful. 

Canvas by Deneba Software is an example of a powerful program that 
does both drawing and painting. It offers such features as Bezier curves, 
skewing, perspective, and autotracing. 

SuperPaint by Silicon Beach is one of my favorites. The screen shots in 
this book were edited by using this combination draw and paint pro- 
gram. The program is easy to use but pow'erful enough to be used by at 
least one graphic artist I know. 

MacDraw by Claris is an object-oriented drawing program that is w'ell 
suited for such things as small architectural drawings and presentations. 

For the artistic, programs such as Studio/1 by Electronic Arts may be 
worth considering. This program includes the capability to create flip 
frame animation. 

The most pow'erful and expensive programs are Freehand by Aldus 
Corp. and Illustrator by Adobe. Both are oriented tow'ards the profes- 
sional artist and require quite a bit of memory to run — at least two 
megabytes. You also should have a hard disk. Both are PostScript 
packages for producing high-quality art on PostScript laser printers. 
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Music 

Music programs in this category enable you to create musical scores or 
work to drive electronic instruments through a MIDI or both. If you are 
interested in such endeavors, you should speak with other users to 
determine the best products. 

Encore and NoteWriter II by Passport Designs, Finale by Coda Music 
Softw-are, and Professional Composer by Mark of the Unicom are 
available for composing and scoring music. Professional Composer can 
export to Performer by the same company to play the scored music 
through a MIDI interface. 

EZ Vision by Opcode Systems is reported to be a lower-cost, easy-to-use 
MIDI package that might be considered by beginners. For those who 
simply like to play around, Jam Session by Broderbund might be a good 
choice. 

Users who are more serious about using the Mac Classic for music 
should consider Cue by Opcode Systems. This package is geared to 
creating film scores. 

Beyond by Dr. Ts Music Software Inc., ConcertWare+ MIDI by 
GreatWave Software, and Master Tracks PRO 4 by Passport Designs are 
three packages used with a MIDI interface, hardware that hooks to MIDI 
synthesizers, to sequence and record music. 

For those who want to learn to make music with a Mac, Listen by Imaja 
teaches piano keyboards and guitar fret boards. Perceive by Coda Music 
Software is geared primarily for the school environment but is relatively 
inexpensive and might be considered for the serious student. Practica 
Musica by Ars Nova Softw'are uses an interactive game and practice 
approach to learning music theory and ear training. 



Spreadsheets 

If you need to create tables of numbers and tabulate them according to 
various formulas, you need a spreadsheet program. These application 
programs enable you to enter numbers in columns and rows, then 
manipulate them according to formukis you design. Many also offer 
reporting and graphing capabilities. 

'fhe most popular Macintosh spreadsheet is Excel by Microsoft. The 
program offers powerful search and replace features and enables you to 
create links betw^een documents in order that information in them can 
be updated when another document is changed. Excel also enables 
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customizing of menus, matrix math, statistical functions, macros, 
outlining, and style sheets. 

Another high-end program is Full Impact by Ashton-Tate. This program 
offers global search and replace features, programmable buttons, three- 
dimensional charting, and can read and write Excel spreadsheets. 

Informix offers the high-end program WingZ, which features three- 
dimensional graphing, custom macros, and extensive menu, function, 
and option customizing through the use of the Hyperscript language. 

For the user with simpler needs, MacCalc is offered by Bravo Techno- 
logies. Works by Microsoft is also easy to use and less expensive. Neither 
would be well suited to extensive business needs but are good for the 
average user who wishes to evaluate finances or other numeric data and 
experiment with changing various values within the information to view 
results. 



Word Processing 

In the word processing field, you have many choices, and your selection 
will depend on the amount of power you need and the amount of 
money you are willing to spend. Word processing packages aid you in 
creating and editing text documents. Many offer graphics and text 
formatting capabilities. They are used for various kinds of writing 
ranging from personal letters to novels. 

In the lower-cost category, WriteNow by T/Maker is a good choice. The 
program comes with a large thesaurus and is easy to learn and use. 
T/Maker is, at this writing, bundling the program with a grammar- 
checking program. 

At a slightly more expensive price is MacWrite II by Claris. This rewrite of 
the first Macintosh word processor startled me in its quality. For the 
average user, it is an excellent choice because it is easy to learn and use 
yet powerful. It includes spell checking, a thesaurus, and the capability 
to create multiple columns. Claris is now creating a more advanced, 
feature-enhanced version of the program to be called MacWrite Pro. 

The most popular word processor on the Macintosh is Microsoft Word 
4.0. After a complete redesign, this program actually is beginning to look 
like it belongs on a Macintosh instead of an IBM PC. Despite its difficult 
interface and well-hidden commands. Word still has to be one of the 
most powerful and flexible word processors on the Macintosh to date. 

If you need style sheets, tables, and powerful formatting. Word is worth 
consideration. 
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Nisus by Paragon Computing is oriented to users who need control over 
long documents. Although Microsoft Word appears to be migrating into 
the desktop publishing category, Nisus is aimed at text editing. By 
borrowing the^r^p (General Regular Expressions Processor) text-editing 
concept from the UNIX world, the program offers some of the most 
complex search-and-replace functions seen in a word processor. It also 
offers extensive macros. 

WordPerfect by WordPerfect Corp is the Macintosh implementation of 
the dominant IBM PC word processor. This program is powerful but 
suffers from a development staff not well versed in the Macintosh way 
and can be difficult to use. 



Chapter Summary 

D his chapter introduced you to application software for the Mac 
Classic and discussed the basics of the included HyperCard 
program, including creating, using, and editing stacks. 

You also received a brief survey of the available software that you might 
consider for your Mac Classic. More investigation is called for before 
purchasing soft>;v^are. You should check such magazines as MacUser and 
Macworld for their reviews and consider books written about the 
application to determine its suitability for your needs. 

Money-back guarantees are becoming more common in the Macintosh 
world. You should purchase from dealers and mail-order houses that 
offer a money-back return policy if a package does not live up to its 
reviews and brochures. 
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he time may come when you find you need something extra for 
your Mac Classic. Perhaps you find yourself receiving too many 
out-of-memory messages; your hard disk is reaching its limits; you 
tire of swapping dozens of disks; or you tire of the mouse and wonder 
whether a better device exists. 

You can consider many hardware options for expanding your Mac 
Classic. These options range from quick, inexpensive memory additions 
to CD-ROM drives that give you access to hundreds of megabytes of 
information. 

This chapter discusses hardware in general terms to give you an under- 
standing of what your options are rather than recommending specific 
items. 



Hardware Sources 



MAC 

cmssic 

BOOK 



Your dealer is a good source for hardware. Many dealers are com- 
petitive in price even with mail-order houses. A good dealer also can 
help you select the best hardware and help you with setup and potential 
problems. 

If you are on a budget, mail order is a good alternative. Remember, 
however, that many mail-order companies offer no support if you 
encounter problems. You should check with other users to determine 
their experiences with a particular mail-order house. 
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For computer tasks where you need a component only for a short period 
of time, dealers in many larger cities and some mail-order companies 
offer rental agreements. 



Types of Hardware 

B ecause of the creativity of hardware manufacturers, more hard- 
ware and types of hardware hit the market continually. To keep 
yourself up-to-date, consider subscribing to one of the major 
Macintosh magazines (see Appendix C, “Macintosh Resources”). 

I’he following are basic hardware items you can add to your Mac Classic: 

■ Additional drives. This categor>' includes external floppy disk 
drives, internal and external hard disk drives, and the more 
advanced optical (CD-ROM and WORM) and tape drives, which 
usually are used for backing up hard disks. 

■ Keyboards. A wide variety of keyboards exist for all Macintosh 
computers. 

■ Mernor)' upgrades. This categoiy^ includes items you can use to 
add memory' to your Mac Classic. 

■ Pointing devices. The mouse is not the only device you can use 
for pointing at items on-screen. You may want to consider one of 
the alternatives. 

■ Modems and fax modems. These items help you to communicate 
with the outside world. Modems can link you to on-line sen'ices 
and bulletin boards, and fax modems can add the capability of 
sending and receiving faxes on your Mac Classic. 

■ Printers. You can choose from an abundance of printer types. The 
different types of kiser printers alone could fill this book. 

■ Scanners. For users who want to import art, pictures, and even 
large amounts of text, a scanner is a useful addition. 

■ Sound recorders. The Mac Classic has no built-in microphone. To 
take advantage of the spreading use of sound, you may want to 
consider adding a sound-input device. 

■ Useful accessories. You can choose items to help you cut screen 
glare, raise your Mac Classic to a comfortable level, or even have a 
“pocket” for storing your mouse. 
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This diverse categoi*)^ includes external floppy disk drives, hard disks, 
CD-ROMs, WORMs, and optical drives. All items add more storage or 
information-accessing capacity to your Macintosh. 



Floppy Disk Drives 

If you use a .Mac Classic with a floppy disk drive only or find yourself 
swapping disks when copying them, you may want to consider an 
external floppy disk drive. Because prices of hard disk drives have 
dropped, fewer external floppy drives exist but you still can buy them 
relatively inexpensively. External floppy disk drives attach quickly to the 
floppy disk drive port behind your Mac Classic and need special softw’are 
only for special formats. The drives come in one of the five following 
formats: 

■ BOOK. The least expensive external drive stores only BOOK on each 
disk. This drive does not use high-densit>^ disks. 

■ 1.4 megabyte. Also called 1.44 megabyte (with megab}te often 
abbreviated as M or MB), this drive can use high-density disks, just 
like the internal floppy drive of your Mac Classic. 

■ 2.4 megabyte. At least one company provides a drive that can 
store almost twice as much on high-density disks. If you use this 
nonstandard format, however, you cannot share the disks with 
anyone who does not have the same drive from the same com- 
pany. This drive usually is used to back up a hard disk. 

■ MS-DOS 360K 5 1/4-inch. This t>pe of drive adds the capability to 
format, read from, and write to the older standard IBM PC disks. 
The drive, however, requires special software that may or may not 
come with die disk drive. 

■ MS-DOS 1.2 megabyte 5 1/2-inch. This drive can format, read 
from, and write to the newer high-density IB.M PC disks but 
requires special software. 



Hard Disk Drives 

Hard disk drives can be internal or external. If you want an internal hard 
disk installed in your Mac Classic, see your dealer. Trying to install a 
hard disk drive yourself can be dangerous to you and your Mac Classic 
and voids your Apple warranty. 
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You easily can add an external hard disk drive by plugging one into the 
SCSI port behind your Mac Classic. Floppy drive-only users also may find 
this route less expensive than having an internal hard disk installed. 

The following sections deal with several features you must consider 
when choosing a hard disk drive. 



Capacity 

Hard-disk capacity ranges from as little ;us 20 megabytes to as much as 1 
gigab>le (1 billion bytes). 'Fhe amount you choose depends on your 
needs. Most users today find a 40-megab>^e drive to be the minimum 
they can live with comfortably. 

If you add a second hard disk, consider how quickly you filled the first. A 
second drive probably should have as much capacity if not more than 
the first internal drive. The 60-megabyte to 100-megabyte drives are 
worth consideration. 

Although hard disk capacity is advertised in round numbers, such as 
20-megabytc, 30-megab>te, and 40-megabyte, no disk gives you hill 
capacity. Formatting and invisible maintenance files require disk space. 
Determine how much the disk actually delivers when formatted. Many 
magazines tell you actual capacity iiher formatting. 



SCSI Termination and ID Selection 

SCSI stands for Small Computer System Interface, a standard, high-speed 
method used to connect devices to microcomputers like the Mac Cl^sic. 
SCSI is now the dominant system used to connect hard disks to the 
Macintosh computer. 

When you add SCSI devices to your Mac Classic, you must deal with 
termination. Termination reduces the occurrence of electrical noise in 
SCSI connections. An SCSI chain must have termination in some form. 
Determine how easily you can change the termination of the hard disk. 
Using a plug or switch is easy to change. Internal termination is a 
problem that often can require you to open the drive case and move 
jumpers or make some other adjustment. 

Fach SCSI device must have a unique number. Using an external switch, 
such as a thumb or rotaiy^ switch, to set the number is the most conve- 
nient method. DIP (Dual In-line Package) switches can be inconvenient 
but are preferred to drives using software to set numbers. 
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Seek Time 

Seek time is the amount of time the disk uses to locate a requested item 
of data. If you see 40ms (milliseconds), for example, this figure indicates 
that the drive requires 40 milliseconds (thousandths of a second) to 
locate information. The lower the number, the faster the disk drive. Seek 
times now range from the lower to middle teens to as much as 90ms. 

The 20-40ms range is average. 

The faster a drive is, the more the drive costs. You must decide whether 
the speed is worth the money. 



Other Considerations 

You also should consider the length of the warranty offered, whether the 
company offers telephone support and data recovery in case of prob- 
lems, and whether the drive will fit on your desk. 

.Many drives come with software of various t>pes. Check to see whether 
the drive comes with software for backing up data. Ask whether any 
utilities are offered. 

Don’t forget to check the length of the supplied cable. SCSI cables are 
not cheap. If you must place the drive some distance from your Mac 
Classic and only a short cable is supplied, you may need to buy a 
separate SCSI cable. 



CD-ROM Drives 

These optical drives read information by using a laser. They cannot store 
information but can give you access to a large number of fonts, graphics, 
and other information. VC^ole encyclopedias are available now on 
CD-ROM. 

CD-ROM drives are much slower than a typical hard disk. To run, they 
also require special software, which usually comes with the disk drive. 
You may want to consult magazines and other users to see whether the 
software is easy to use. 

Although the prices of these drives continue to fall, many of the disks 
themselves are expensive. Besides pricing the drive, you should check 
the prices of the disks you are interested in before purchasing a CD-ROM 
drive. 
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The Write Once Read Many (WORM) drive enables you to write only 
once to any part of the disk. Because a laser burns tiny holes of data into 
the disk, information can be deleted but never truly erased. When a disk 
is full, you must use another. 

Because you cannot erase the disks, these drives are best for archiving 
and backup. They offer high capacity and can store enormous amounts 
of information — in the range of 600 megabytes per disk. 



Erasable Optical Drives 

These extremely high capacity drives offer the capability to erase and 
store information. Extremely high in price — usually more than three 
times the Classic itself— they are slow compared to a regular hard disk. 

The storage capacity is enormous, however, and ranges in the area of 
600 megab>ies. Consider erasable optical drives only if you have large 
amounts of data you must work with. 



Keyboards 

Although the keyboard that comes with the Mac Classic is well designed, 
some people may want to consider one of the larger, third-party key- 
boards. 

Choosing a keyboard is basically a matter of taste. The best approach is 
to buy from a store where you can try out a keyboard or find another 
user who is willing to let you try his or her keyboard. 

Many keyboards come with function keys that the Macintosh does not 
take advantage of. By using a macro program, which many keyboards 
now come with, you can assign these keys many useful tasks. 

One keyboard by DataDesk enables you to customize. You can arrange 
key modules, such as the function keys and numeric keypad, as you 
want. 

Be certain that the keyboard is an ADB (Apple Desktop Bus) keyboard. 
The few non-ADB keyboards, for older Macintoshes, don’t work with the 
Mac Classic. 
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Memory Upgrades 

The Mac Classic comes with 1 megabyte or 2 megab>tes of memor>' but 
has the capability to use as much as 4 megabytes of memory. As inexpen- 
sive as memory is today, you should consider upgrading your Mac 
Classic’s memory first. 

Memory in the Macintosh world comes in SIMMs, or single iriAine 
memory modules, which plug into your computer to add memory. 
SIMMs usually are rated by capacity (1 megabyte, 2 megabytes, 4 
megabytes, and up) and speed in nanoseconds (ns, or billionths of a 
second). The Mac Classic uses the 100-ns, 1-megabyte SIMMs. 

For a 1-megabyte Mac Classic, you can add a memory' card containing 
one or three 1 -megabyte SIMMS. The 2-megabyte Mac Classics come with 
a memory' card containing one 1-megabyte SIMM. This card has two slots 
to which you may add two 1 -megabyte SIMMs. 

Many mail-order companies offer instructions, tools, and videos to help 
you upgrade memory' yourself. Although the task is quite easy, you still 
face some risk. Opening the cover of your Mac Classic voids the Apple 
warranty. Having a dealer upgrade the memory may cost more, but you 
keep your warranty. 



Modems and Faxes 

To communicate with the outside world, consider a modem or a fax- 
modem combination. These devices give you the capability' to access on- 
line services and bulletin boards or to send and receive faxes with your 
Mac Classic. 



Modems 

The primary concern with a modem is speed. Speed is measured in 
baud, which represents the number of bits that the modem can send per 
second (bps, or bits per second). 

Standard modems work at 1200 or 2400 baud, but 4800 and 9600 baud 
modems also are available. The faster the modem, the more expensive. 

If you use an on-line service, such as CompuServ'e, the faster your 
modem is, the higher the hourly rate is. That rate, however, does not rise 
proportionally, which means that using a modem that is twice as fast 
does not cost twice as much. If you plan to use CompuServe often, the 
higher-speed, higher-cost modems actually save you money over the 
long-term. 
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Most modems these days are Hayes-compatible, which means they use a 
standardized set of commands. Following this standard makes modems 
easier to use and less difficult to configure to your communications 
software. 

Many modems also come with communications softw^are, which can save 
you money because you don’t need to buy separate communications 
softw^are. Chapter 12 discusses some of the communications software 
available for use with modems. 



Fax Modems 

Faxing has come to the Macintosh world in the form of fax modems. 
Usually you find diat a 2400 baud modem is combined with a 9600 baud 
Group 3 fax, which is the most common fax standard. If you think you 
eventually may need both devices, consider a combined unit rather than 
purchasing a modem separately . 

You have two choices in this area: fax modems that send only or those 
that send and receive. If you don’t want to receive faxes, a modem that 
only sends faxes saves you money. 

All fax modems come with softw'are. You may want to consult magazines 
to determine the ease of use and quality of the fax modem. 



Pointing Devices 

Several companies offer replacements for the mouse. Some companies 
even offer features not found in the Apple-supplied mouse. You may 
want to investigate one of these alternatives to replace an older mouse 
or to take advantage of a unique feature. 

The mouse is no longer the only device you can use to point to items on- 
screen. Perhaps the most popular mouse alternative is the trackball, but 
other devices are available, including touch pads, touch screens, and 
mouse pens. 

Like keyboards, any mouse or alternative that is ADB (Apple Desktop 
Bus) compatible can be used with your Mac Classic. 



Mice 

Although some mice merely replace the Apple mouse, a few offer unique 
features. Smaller mice are easier to manipulate. Others offer higher 
resolution, such as 300 dpi (dots per inch). The higher the resolution. 
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the greater the control you have over the mouse pointer on-screen. 

Users who work with graphics may want to use a higher-resolution 
mouse. At least one mouse connects to your Mac Classic with an infrared 
light rather than a cord. 



Trackballs 

The trackball looks like an upside-down mouse, because the ball is on 
top rather than on bottom. Usually your palm or fingers rest on the 
ball, and the trackball remains stationar)', which reduces the amount of 
necessary^ hand movement. The thumb or other finger presses the 
buttons, which usually are located on the sides. 



Other Pointing Devices 

You may want to consider several other devices, including a 
tablet. This tablet enables you to draw on a surface while the drawing is 
translated into movements on the Mac Classic screen. A related device, 
the digitizing tablet, enables you to trace pictures and other items into 
graphics software. 

You can substitute your finger for the mouse with a touch screen, also 
know as touch-sensitive display or touch pad. Other items, such as pen- 
like mice and joysticks, can be considered, depending on your needs. 



Printers 

Printers fall into three basic categories, depending on the method they 
use to place images on paper: dot-matrix, inkjet, and laser. 

Resolution determines a printer’s print quality. Resolution is expressed 
in the number of dots the printer can place in each inch on the page. 
Numbers range from 72 dpi (dots per inch), which is the resolution of 
your Mac Classic screen, to highs of 1,000 dpi or more. The higher this 
number is, the more a printer is capable of high-quality printing. 

You also may want to review Chapter 10 for more information on 
printers. 



Dot-Matrix 

All printers actually form images by placing dots on paper. Dot-matrix 
refers to printers that use a mechanical solenoid that strikes an ink 
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ribbon to create those dots. The ImageWriter II and LQ are examples of 
dot-matrix printers. 

Dot-matrix printers tend to be noisy and are no longer as much of a 
bargain as they once were. However, they are the only printers that can 
handle such multipart forms as invoices. 

These printers usually have fairly low resolution; the print quality is not 
as good as that of inkjet and laser printers. With prices falling on the 
other printers, you may find that dot-matrbc is no longer the best route. 



Inkjet 

Inkjet printers spray ink on the paper to create printed images. They can 
produce resolutions that rival laser printers but are usually much slower. 
Inkjet printers also do not use PostScript and, therefore, do not provide 
the quality of PostScript laser printers. 

Some inkjet printers, such as the StyleWriter from Apple, can handle the 
new TrueType font standard. This capability improves the quality of text 
but does nothing for graphics. 

Because they rely on the QuickDraw routines in the Macintosh ROM, 
inkjet printers often are called QuickDraw printers. This term differenti- 
ates inkjet printers and some laser printers from PostScript printers that 
use the PostScript language to create text and graphics. 

The biggest drawback of inkjet printing is that the print may have a 
tendency to smeju*. You should look at printing samples before purchas- 
ing such a printer. However, inkjet printers are good choices because 
they provide high-quality printing at a low price. 



Laser Printers 

Laser printers are quickly becoming the printers of choice, because they 
offer high-quality printing and good to excellent speed depending on 
the model. These printers fall into two categories: PostScript printers, 
including PostScript clones, and non-PostScript printers that use 
QuickDraw and may use TrueType. 

PostScript Printers 

PostScript printers are the highest quality printers for the Macintosh. 
They produce the best quality text and graphics. If you plan to do many 
graphics, consider one of these printers because they work better and 
faster. 
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PostScript clones, many far cheaper than the original, have appeared on 
the market. They may represent a good choice, but some clones poorly 
imitate PostScript. Pay close attention to magazine reviews to determine 
whether the printer actually can handle your documents. 

Many non-PostScript printers have optional upgrades to PostScript. This 
way, you can purchase the printer and add PostScript at a later date. 



Non-PostScript Printers 

These printers use the Macintosh’s QuickDraw routines and, in some 
cases, TrueType in printing your documents. The print quality may not 
be as good as a PostScript printer but may be suitable for your needs. 

If you do more text than graphics, you may want to consider one of 
these printers. You can improve text quality by using TrueType, which is 
built into some printers, including the Personal Laser LS from Apple, or 
Adobe Systems ATM, which enables you to use PostScript fonts. 

Some non-PostScript printers offer upgrades to PostScript. Check to be 
certain that the upgrade price is not too high. In the long run, buying a 
PostScript printer first may make more sense if the upgrade price is too 
high. 



Scanners 

Scanners input text and graphics directly into your Macintosh. Some 
scanners work like a photocopy machine: you place the document on a 
glass plate, and the image is scanned into the Macintosh. Hand-held 
scanners are passed over the document, usually more than once. 

If you find that you need to input large amounts of text from printed 
documents or want to work with photographs and other illustrations, a 
scanner may be for you. Scanners, however, do not scan text perfectly. 
You must edit carefully to catch errors. 

Pay careful attention to magazine reviews of the softvv^are that comes 
with a scanner as well as the scanner’s performance. You also must ask 
your dealer whether the scanner stores documents compatible with your 
software. 



Sound Recorders 

Chapter 12 shows how to use the supplied HyperCard stacks called 
Appointments With Audio and Addresses With Audio. Although you can 
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use these stacks without sound, you may want to add sound capability. 
You may want to take advantage of the applications now appearing that 
use sound for annotation and other purposes. 

Chapter 12 does not discuss sound because the Mac Classic has no built- 
in recorder. At least two companies, however, manufacture sound 
recorders that you can add to your Mac Classic. 

Farallon offers the MacRecorder Sound System 2.0, which includes the 
hardware and software you need to record sound on your Mac Classic, 
including the interfaces to add sound to HyperCard stacks. Because the 
size of sound files can be quite large, you may want a hard disk on your 
Mac Classic to handle the system. 

Articulate Systems has Voice Link with Voice Record that can add sound 
and music. The company recommends 2 megabytes of memory and a 
hard disk for the system. 

Articulate Systems also offers the Voice Navigator II. Although it is rather 
expensive, this system enables you to issue spoken commands to your 
Mac Classic and acts as a sound recorder. 



Useful Accessories 

You can choose many accessories to protect your Mac Classic and make 
working with the computer more pleasant and productive. Because so 
many of these accessories exist, listing them all is almost impossible, but 
this section discusses a few interesting devices. 

One of the most important accessories is a power surge protector. 
Although these devices cannot protect your Mac Classic from direa 
lightning strikes, they can protect against the common, erratic power 
surges from utility companies. During a thunderstorm, your best 
protection is to unplug the Mac Classic. Lightning strikes can damage a 
computer that is off but still plugged in. 

If you live in an area where brownouts or blackouts are common, you 
may need an unintetruptable power supply. Such units offer protection 
against power drops and power surges. They also provide a power 
backup to enable you to shut down safely in a power outage. 

If you find that you need to tninsport your Mac Classic, many padded 
carrying cases are available. Although they cannot protect against strong 
jolts, they can help reduce the effect of the accidental bump. Most cases 
also offer pockets in which you can carry disks and other items. 
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For extra protection against dust, inexpensive dust covers are available 
and are recommended for all users, especially those in desert areas. 

To reduce fatigue when you work with your Mac Classic for extended 
periods of time, try raising the screen to eye level with a monitor stand. 
Some stands offer additional storage areas for keyboard, mouse, and 
other desktop items to help reclaim lost desk space. Some desks 
designed for Macintosh users also enable you to adjust the height of the 
Mac Classic and the ke>t)oard to make them more comfortable to use. 

Glare screens help to reduce eyestrain. You also can buy wrist pads if 
you type for long periods of time. 



Chapter Summary 

H his chapter presented a broad overview of some of the many 
hardware options available for your Mac Classic. For more 
information, consult magazines, your dealer, or other users. 

You now know how to add storage space with external floppy and hard 
disk drives. This chapter presented possible memory upgrades and 
keyboard and mouse alternatives. You learned to add modems and fax 
modems so you can communicate with the outside w^orld. The chapter 
discussed the different types of printers available, scanners, sound 
recorders, and miscellaneous accessories. 

Now you should have a good basis for understanding and using your 
Mac Classic so that you can upgrade, add software, and buy accessories 
to give you more power and enjoyment. 
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ystem 7 represents a major advance in the operating system of the 
Macintosh. However, because System 7 encomp;tsses such major 
changes, several issues must be considered carefully before 
making the transition. 



When changing to System 7, you must consider the three following 
questions: 

1. Do you have etiough memory to effectively run Sy stern 7? 

Although System 7 officially runs in 2 megabytes of memory, this 
is not really enough space to use it productively. The best 
configuration is to upgrade your Mac Classic to its full, 4 mega- 
b>i:es capacity (see Chapter 13), especially because purchasing 
memory is relatively inexpensive these days. 

2. Do you have hard disk space? 

Apple does not recommend — nor do I — attempting to run 
System 7 from a floppy-disk system. If you do not have a hard 
disk, you should not upgrade to System 7. 

3. Are your applications compatible with System 1? 

Due to the major change in the System software, many applica- 
tions are not yet compatible with the new version. The System 7 
upgrade package is relatively inexpensive, but upgrading all your 
sofh\^are packages can be very expensive. 
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Apple provides a Compatibility Checker HyperCard stack that you may 
acquire from your dealer, on-line services, user groups, or the System 7 
Personal Upgrade kit. This stack checks the software on your hard disk 
and tells whether you need to upgrade the software. 

To run the compatibility checker, you need HyperCard 2.0. To check the 
compatibility of your soft\\^are, perform the following steps: 

1. Double-click the Compatibility Checker stack icon on disk. 

2. Click the Stan Checking button (see fig. A.l). 



Rg.A.1. 
Checking software 
compatibility. 



Checking compatibility of “Hard Disk” 



To cancel, type Command-period. 



information that will appear in your compatibility repoit 

We uige you to follow any recommendations listed in your 
compatibility report Although Apple cannot guarantee that your 
report will identify all compatibility problems, we are confident 
that it will aid you in a smooth transition to System 7. 



To continue, click Start Checking, below. 



The program checks the software on your disk for compatibility^ 
with System 7. Special attention is paid to the items in die System 
Folder. If items are found in your System Folder that may cause 
problems with System 7, these will be listed (see fig. A.2). 

3. Click the Move Items button. 

The items listed are moved to a new folder called May Not Work 
With System 7. You should allow the program to move these. 

The program then will produce a report similar to the one shown 
in figure A.3. 

4. You can click the Print Report button, or click the Save Report 
button. 

5. If you click the Save Report button, click the Save button that 
appears in the dialog box. 



Rg.A.2. 

Items with potential 
compatibility problems are 
listed. 



Fig.A.3. 

The compatibility report. 



Attention; Potendal Problems With System Folder Items | Introduction | 



The programs listed below are stored in the System Folder of your startup disk. 
They may cause problems afteryou install System 7. For your convenience, these 
items can be moved into a new folder called “May Not Work With System 7” 



To move the items, click Move Items. Otherwise, click Don’t Move Items. 
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It is easiestto reviewyour results on paper. To do so, click Print Report, below. 
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Hard Disk 




Screenshot 


1.2.0 


Compa t i b 1 e 






Hard Disk 




fimer ica Online 


1.0 


Mostly comp. 


2.0 




Hard Disk 




H^erCard 


2.0v2 


Mostly comp. 


2. 1 


Rl 


Hard Disk 




MacTools Backup 


2.0 


Mostly comp. 


2. 1 




Hard Disk 




MacWrite II 


1. lul 


Mostly comp. 


1. 1v2 


TT 


Hard Disk 




TeachText 


1.2 


Mostly comp. 


7.0 


Rl 


Hard Disk 






Print Report 




Saue Report 




Quit 




After you receive the report, you will know approximately what upgrades 
you need. The report uses the following statements to indicate compat- 
ibility status: 

Compatible indicates that the developer of the product claims 
and is certain that the product is fully compatible with System 7. 
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Mostly comp, indicates diat the product may work with System 7, 
but you should refer to the codes in the Notes column for more 
information. 

Must upgrade indicates that, according to the developer, the 
product must be upgraded to run with System 7. 

Not avail, indicates that compatibility information was not made 
available to Apple by the developer. 

The Notes column contains the following codes tliat give you more 
information: 

AD. This product does not work with 32-bit addressing. This 
warning is not applicable to the Mac Classic. 

CD. You should contact the developer for information about a 
compatible version. 

FR. A free upgrade is available from the developer. 

FS. The product does not work with file sharing. If you have 
turned on file sharing, turn it off before using the program. 

If you are not using file sharing, this warning does not apply. 

MO. This product has been moved into the folder called May Not 
Work With System 7. Contact the developer for compatibility 
information. 

RI. The product should be replaced by the copy on the System 7 
installation disks; usually applies to utility programs. 

TT. The product does not support TrueType fonts larger than 
127 points. 

UN. With System 7, the product is not necessary; Font/DA Mover, 
for example. 

UP. You can receive a compatible version of this product from 
dealers, on-line services, or user groups. 

UR. Althougli this version of this product is basically compatible 
with System 7, the developer encourages you to upgrade to a more 
recent version. 

VM. This product does not work with virtual memory. The Mac 
Classic does not have virtual memory, and this warning does not 
apply. 



The information provided is not a guarantee. Apple relies on the 
developer of each product to inform them of the compatibility of the 
product. 

The last section of the report provides you with a listing of phone 
numbers where you may reach the developers of the known products 
for further information. 
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s with any computer, at some time something may go wrong with 
your Mac Classic. The best advice to follow is not to panic when 
you have a problem. Most problems are minor and easily solved. 

You can take steps to avoid or minimize problems. First and foremost is 
to pay careful attention to the guidelines about die location and care of 
your Mac Classic and disks. Your hardware and software are fragile, and 
you should be cautious. 

Always, always keep backups. Wdien you purchase sofm^are, you 
should use the original disk only to make a copy of it to use, whether 
on your hard disk or on another floppy. By following this procedure, 
your original disks always are safe if your floppy disks are damaged or 
your hard disk crashes. 

Protect your machine from unstable power sources. One common 
problem is the stability of the voltage levels connected to your machine 
from the power company. If you notice your liglits flickering or 
dimming frec]uently, you may want to notify the utility company and 
investigate a line filter or an uninterruptable power supply to protect 
your Macintosh and other computer equipment. These items are not 
cheap but will protect your equipment if ypu live in an area that has an 
unstable power flow. 
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Guard against virus contamination. To protect your software, you 
should acquire and regularly use a virus protection utility (see 
Chapter 4). 

You also should rebuild your desktop once each month. You rebuild 
your desktop by holding down the command and option keys when the 
Mac Classic starts. Follow this procedure for each Startup Disk you have, 
whether hard disk or floppy disk. Rebuilding the desktop causes the 
System software to perform some maintenance work on the file that 
tracks your icons. In System 6, comments entered in the Get Info 
window are deleted by this process. 

Do 7iot plug or unplug any cables when the Mac Classic or any other 
peripheral device is turned on. Fspecially do not plug in or unplug the 
/VDB cables connecting the keyboard and mouse to the Mac Classic. If 
you do so, you risk damaging the chips inside the machine. 

The following section lists some problems and suggests ways of dealing 
with them. 



Possible Problems 



Problem: Doe screen is dark. 

Check the power cord. It may have worked itself loose from the outlet or 
the Mac Classic. 

Be certain that the outlet actually is providing power. Perhaps a breaker 
has tripped; if so, consider hiring an electrician to determine why. 

Turn off the Mac Classic, and turn it on again. 

If none of the preceding steps work, contact your dealer. 

Problem: Tlje desktop does not appear. 

\XTicn the Mac Classic is first turned on, you see one of two icons. If you 
do not have a hard disk, you see a disk with a question mark. The Mac 
Classic is asking for a Startup Disk. If you have a hard disk or after you 
insert the floppy Startup Disk, you see a Mac icon with a smiling face. 

If you see a Mac icon with a sad face or a disk with an X in it, the Mac 
Classic is indicating that it cannot use the Startup Disk, whether hard or 
floppy. This means that something is wrong with the System Folder on 
that disk. 

Floppy disk users should perform tlie following steps: 

1. Stan the Mac by using a different Startup Disk. 




2. Insert the defective Startup Disk, and trash the System Folder. 

3. Copy a System Folder to the disk, or use the Apple Installer to 
place it on the disk. 

If the disk fails again, the disk may be physically defective and no longer 
useful. 

Hard disk users should perform the following steps: 

1. Insert a floppy Startup Disk. 

2. If the hard disk icon appears on the desktop, then use the Apple 
Installer to again install the System Software. 

If the hard disk icon does not appear, then shut down the Mac 
Classic, turn off the hard disk if it is an external, and turn on both 
again. 

3. If the preceding step does not work, then use the Apple HD SC 
Setup program or the utility that came with the hard disk to test 
the hard disk. 

4. If the hard disk fails the test, contact the dealer. If it passes, then 
use the Apple HD SC Setup program or the utility that came with 
the hard disk to install or update the driver. 

The Apple HD SC Setup program has an Update button for this purpose. 
For other utilities, check the manual that came with the program. 

You also may have a conflict in SCSI ID numbers if you have more than 
one SCSI device attached to your Mac Classic. You cannot use the 
numbers 0 or 7 for any device attached to the Mac Classic. No two 
devices can have the same number. 

If none of the preceding steps work, contact the dealer. 

Problem: A disk with a flashing question mark appears on-screen. 

If you have a lloppy-disk-only Mac Classic, you simply need to insert a 
Startup Disk. If you have a hard disk or have inserted a disk and the icon 
persists, however, the computer may have failed its initial startup 
diagnostic. You also may hear a tone when this condition occurs. 

The Mac Classic tests itself when it is turned on. You may notice that the 
screen remains dim for a while before brightening and displaying icons. 
This is when the testing occurs. Failure of the testing is indicated by a 
tone or refusal to start. 

'fry turning the Mac Classic off, waiting about 10 seconds, then turning it 
on again. If these steps do not work, contact the dealer. 
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Problem: Tfje mouse does not work or it works erratically. 

Be cenain that the ADB cables are tight; shut down the Mac Classic 
before plugging or unplugging these cables. 

Clean the mouse, 'furn the mouse over and you will see a small ring that 
can be turned around the mouse ball. This ring opens the mouse so that 
you can remove the ball. Apple mice have three rollers that rest against 
the ball. Clean these rollers with a cotton swab moistened with alcohol. 
Clean the ball with a soft cloth. 

Try a different Startup Disk. If another Startup Disk works, you should 
replace the System sofm^are on the other disk. 

Problem: Tlje key*board does not work. 

Be certain that you can type during the current function. Perhaps the 
active window does not enable typing. Click where you wish to type to 
place the blinking insertion point. 

Be certain that the ADB cables are tight; shut down the Mac Classic 
before you test cables. 

Try another Startup Disk. If another Startup Disk works, you may need 
to replace the System Folder on the first disk. 

If none of the preceding steps work, contact your dealer. 

Problem: floppy disk will not eject. 

Try holding down the shift and command keys and pressing the one (1) 
key. 

Shut down and turn off the Mac Classic. Turn it on after about 10 
seconds, and hold down the mouse button as the machine stans. 

If all else fails, turn off the machine and unplug the power cord. 
Straighten a paper clip and carefully push it in the small hole to the right 
of the floppy drive. Do this gently and push straight forward. The disk 
should pop out. 

Sometimes the label of a disk can come loose and cause a disk to jam in 
the drive. This can become a serious problem. Do not insert a disk with a 
loose label into the disk drive. 

If none of the preceding steps work, contact your dealer. 

Problem: A dialog box appears ivith a small bomb in it. 

Congratulations, you have just had your first disk crash. The best attempt 
to explain a disk crash comes from Chris Espinosa, one of the original 
Mac experts. 




Imagine a car at the side of the road, smashed into a tree. VCTiat hap- 
pened? You know it crashed, but why? A detailed investigation may 
reveal the answer or it may not. The passersby will never know. A disk 
crash occurs because something went wrong. The Mac Classic could no 
longer figure out what it was supposed to do. 

The first thing you should do in the case of a crash is to write down 
exactly what you were doing: the steps you were performing when the 
crash occurred; the application you were using; the other applications 
that were running; the names of the INITs, or System Extensions as they 
are called in System 7, that you have installed; and the exact text in the 
bomb box. 

You can then report the problem to the developers of the application 
you were running when the crash occurred. They may have some 
suggestions as to why it occurred and how to avoid or correct it. 

You also can try replacing the program with a fresh copy from the 
original disk, which you have, of course, stored safely away, and con- 
tinue. Try the same steps that led to the crash and see what happens. A 
bug that can be duplicated has the greatest chance of being corrected. 

Another suggestion is to replace the System Folder with a fresh copy. 
Sometimes the System software itself can become corrupted by errant 
software and should be replaced. 

Technical support is like detective work where you cannot go to the 
scene of the crime. A support representative may ask seemingly inappro- 
priate questions. Answer everything. Tell them everything you can think 
of concerning the crash and your Mac Classic’s configuration. You 
should sit at your Mac Classic when you call your technical support 
representative. 

Problem: Jlje mouse pointer freezes. 

This is another form of a disk crash. No matter how much you move the 
mouse, the pointer will not budge. 

Be certain that the ADB cable has not come loose. 

Check that the surface you are moving the mouse on is actually turning 
the mouse ball; slick desks may not enable the mouse to roll. 

If you are using System 7, press the command, option, and esc keys. 
Then immediately save as much work as you can and restart. 

If you are using System 6, tr>^ saving with a keyboard command, such as 
command-S, then turn the Mac Classic off and back on again after about 
10 seconds. 
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If the problem occurs again, try installing the System softw^are or 
replacing it with a backup copy. If all else fails and the problem appears 
to be associated with a particular application, check the preceding 
problem, A dialog box appears with a small bomb in ity and contact the 
developer. 

Problem: The printer will not print. 

Be certain that the proper printer driver and port, if applicable, are 
chosen in the Chooser. Look at the back of the Mac Classic to be certain 
that the port you are choosing is the one the printer is actually plugged 
into. 

Determine whether the cables are connected tightly. 

Check that the printer is on-line. Most printers have a button or other 
control that disable them from printing. You easily can leave this set to 
the off-line position. 

If you have an SCSI printer, be certain that the SCSI ID number does not 
conflict with another device; no two may have the same number, and the 
numbers 0 and 7 cannot be used. Turn everything off before changing 
SCSI ID numbers. 

Problem: The fonts used by the printer are not what you expected. 

You may have the Font Substitution option on in the Print Setup dialog 
box. A laser printer using Apple’s LaserWriter printer driver will substi- 
tute fonts in certain cases. These substitutions include: Times for New 
York, Helvetica for Geneva, and Courier for Monaco. 

You may have a PostScript printer font and a TrueType printer font 
installed with the same name. Check your application manual to see 
which it chooses in this case. Remove the one you do not want to use. 

You may be using a QuickDraw printer. Fonts may not print as well on 
these printers as you want, unless you are using the Adobe Type 
Manager with PostScript fonts or TrueType fonts. 

Problem: Control panel settings change without warning. 

Control panel settings are maintained by a small battery in the Mac 
Classic. Check with your dealer about replacing the batter>^ 

Problem: A previously functioning disk, when inserted, causes the 
message This is not a Macintosh disk to appear. 

The disk format or other basic information has been corrupted in some 
way. The dialog box offers the option to initialize the disk. If you have 
been using the disk, do not click the initialize button; initializing will 
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erase the information on the disk. This information may be recoverable 
despite the warning message. 

Click the Eject button. Use the Apple-supplied Disk First Aid utility to 
attempt to repair the disk. If Disk First Aid fails, try one of the utilities 
discussed in Chapter 11. 

Hard disk users may see this message concerning their hard disk. Never 
use the initialize option. Instead, use a floppy Startup Disk and a utility, 
such as Disk First Aid or one of the commercially available ones, to 
attempt to repair the disk’s information. 

If the preceding steps fail or you need help, contact your dealer. 



The following problems are specific to System 7. 

Problem: Nothing or only some items are in the Apple menu. 

Be certain that the Apple Menu Items folder is in the System Folder. 

Open the Apple Menu Items folder to be certain that everything you 
want is present. 

Problem: You double-click an alias and nothing happens, or you 
receive a message. 

The original icon may have been moved from one volume to another. 
Delete the alias and create a new one. 

You created an alias of an alias then deleted the middle one. This is like 
creating a chain then breaking the middle link. Make aliases of original 
icons only. 

To find the original of an alias, select the alias by clicking it once and 
choosing the Get Info command from the File menu. Then click the Find 
Original button. 
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H his appendix contains a sampling of resources available to you 

from which you may gain information about and supplies for your 
Mac Classic. Included are the address and phone numbers of 
Apple Computer; several of the top on-line services, including their 
rates at this writing; addresses for locating a user group in your area; 
addresses for the two top national Macintosh magazines; book sources; 
and some of the major mail-order companies. 

This listing is by no means complete but will give you a starting point. 
/Vll information is correct at this writing but is subject to change. Call or 
write the company for current rates and other information. 



Apple Computer 



Apple does not offer direct support to users except in limited cases; 
some support is offered for purchasers of the System 7 upgrade 
package and information comes with that package, for example. Usually 
you need to contact your dealer for system support. 

Apple Computer 
50525 Mariani Avenue 
Cupertino, CA 95014 
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For the dealer nearest you: 1-800-538-9696 
For education sales nearest you: 1-800-732-3131, 
extension 450 for K-12 
extension 430 for college and university 
For customer service: 1-800-776-2333 



On-Line Services 



n-line systems provide a variety of information and services. On 
^ many services, CompuServe particularly, you can communicate 
^ with the developers of software packages and other users who use 
systems similar to your own. You also can purchase products, play 
games, or communicate with others on many noncomputer topics. 

America On Line is a good, inexpensive system, although its ser\4ces are 
not as extensive as CompuSen^e. 'fhe communications softw^are is easy to 
use and free. 

America Online 
8619 Westwood Center Drive 
Vienna, VA 22182 
1-800-827-6364 

$5.95 monthly, includes 1-hour connect time 

$5.00 per hour, evenings and weekends; $10.00 prime time 

CompuSen^e was the first full-blown information service. Currently, the 
system serves approximately 835,000 users. Forums, which are message 
boards, cover topics as diverse as literature and sailing. Many of the 
larger software houses have forums of their own where you can find 
assistance with using your software, learn about upgrades, and place 
orders. 

The only drawback is that CompuServe is expensive to use. Mac Classic 
owners should purchase the Navigator program from CompuSer\^c or a 
dealer to help reduce costs. 

CompuServe Information Semce 
P.O. Box 20212 
Columbus, OH 43220 
1-800-848-8199 

$39.95 sign-up fee includes $25 usage credit; $12.50 per hour at 1200 
and 2400 baud; higher costs with higher-speed modems 
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GEnie is a smaller service than CompuServe but is popular. The monthly 
charge covers unlimited non-prime time use, evenings and weekends, 
and access to services except the bulletin boards, which are charged 
separately. Any communications package can be used with the ser\ice, 
but one designed specifically for GEnie is being developed and may be 
available by the time you read this book. 

GEnie 

General Electric Information Services 
41 N. Washington Street 
Rockville, MD 20850 
1 - 800 - 638-9636 

$4.95 monthly; S6.00 per hour evenings (6 p.m.-8 p.m.) and weekends; 
$ 18.00 per hour othen\4se for access to bulletin boards 



User Groups 

B ser groups consist of people sharing a common interest in the 

Macintosh computer. You can gain valuable information and enjoy 
the company of others who are discovering new ways to put the 
Mac Classic to work. Your dealer can give you more information about 
user groups in your area, or you can call 1-800-538-9696. 

You also can contact the two following national user groups: 

BMUG (Berkeley Macintosh User Group) 

1442-A Walnut Street #62 
Berkeley, CA 94709 
(415) 549-2684 

BCS-Mac (Boston Computer Society) 

48 Grove St. 

Sommerville, MA 02144 
(617) 625-7080 

BCS is the world’s largest network of information and support for 
personal computer users. A one-year, regular membership is currently 
S39. If you join BCS-Mac, you will have access to the following ser\4ces: 

■ The Active Window^ a user-group magazine reporting on the 
.Macintosh industry from members’ points of view. 

■ Electronic bulletin board with nine public lines. You can get help 
with Mac problems and download software from the BCS public 
domain collection. 
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■ Telephone hotline volunteers who will answer questions about 
Macintosh programs. 

■ Software Exchange Library^ of the BCS is documented in a 300- 
page catalog of shareware and public domain programs available 
from user groups. 



Magazines 

B host of magjizines are dedicated to the Macintosh; two are large 
and nationally distributed. 

MacUser is my favorite. The magazine is highly informative and enter- 
taining. MacUser’s only drawback is a tendency tow^ard a cheerleader’s 
boosterism for the Macintosh, which is typical behavior of many Mac 
fans, including myself. 

MacUser 
P.O. Box 56986 
Boulder, CO 80321 
1-800-627-2247 

MacUser’s forum on CompuServe is reached by typing GO ZMAC. 

Macworld is the second major Macintosh magazine. 

Macworld 
P.O. Box 54529 
Boulder, CO 80322 
1-800-234-1038 

Macworld has a forum on America Online. 



Books 



B ue Corporation is one of the main publishers of books about the 
Macintosh and Macintosh software. A wide variety of books is 
available to help you get more from your Mac Classic. Que’s books 
are widely available at well-stocked bookstores. A card for ordering 
Que’s catalog should be in the back of this book, or you may contact 
them at: 



Que Corporation 
11711 N. CoUegeAve. 
Carmel, IN 46032 
1-800-428-5331 




The technically minded also may want to consider books directly from 
Apple. The Apple Technical Libran^ comprises the official set of technical 
manuals. They are published by Addison-Wesley and are available at 
many book and computer stores. 



B ail-order companies have become one of the quickest and least 
expensive ways to purchase software. Most companies now ofiFer 
overnight service for a very reasonable fee. These companies 
cannot replace the personal help of a dealer, but if you know what you 
want and want to save money, a mail-order company is the way to go. 

MacConnection accepts orders 24-hours a day, except 5:30 p.m. Satur- 
day to 8:00 a.m. Monday, Eastern Standard Time. The company’s most 
distinguishing feature — in addition to service and overnight delivery — is 
a strong commitment to the environment; they even have a compost 
heap behind their building. If you order green, MacConnection is your 
source. 



MacConnection 
14 Mill Street 
Marlow, NH 03456 
1-800-800-2222 

MaeWarehouse has been my soffivare source for some time, although 
MacConnection’s push for recycling may switch my loyalties. In any case, 
MaeWarehouse has always been prompt, courteous, and inexpensive, 
and they receive orders 24-hours a day. 

MaeWarehouse 
1690 Oak Street 
P.O. Box 3031 
Lakewood, NJ 08701 
1-800-255-6227 

The following two companies are other prominent mail-order houses. 
MaeZone 

18005 NH 68th St., Suite AllO 
Redmond, WA 98052 
1-800-248-0800 
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MacZone receives orders 24-hours a day. 
MacAvenue 

12303 Technology Boulevard 
Austin, TX 78727* 
1-800-395-6221 



Command 

Reference 




H any commands can be executed from the keyboard. This appendix 
lists those commands and various shortcuts in the Macintosh 
interface. 

A number seven in parentlieses (7) next to a command indicates that 
the keyboard shortcut applies only to System 7 or that the command 
exists only in that system. A number six in parentheses (6) indicates a 
System 6-only command. Ail other commands relate to both systems. 

.Multiple key actions or key and mouse actions are indicated by the key- 
name followed by another key name or mouse action separated by a 
hyphen. For example, command-N means hold the command key down 
and press the letter N key. Option-choose Clean Up means hold down 
the option key while choosing the Clean Up command with the mouse. 



File Menu 


Create new folder 


Command-N 




Open selected icon 


Command-0 




Print selected icon from Finder 


Command-P (7) 
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Close active window 


Command-W 


Get information about selected icon 


Command-1 



Duplicate selected icon 
Put away selected icon 

Eject selected disk 

Find 

Find again 



Command-D 

Command-Y 
(ejects selected disk in 
System 7) 

Command-E 
(in Special menu in 
System 7) 

Command-F (7) 

Command-G (7) 



Edit Menu 

Undo last command 
Cut selection 
Copy selection 
Paste from Clipboard 
Select all items in window 



Command-Z 

Command-X 

Command-C 

Command-V 

Command-A 



Special Menu 



Eject selected disk 



Command-E 

(in File menu in System 6) 



Windows 



To close all Finder windows 

To move an inactive window 

To open folder and close 
containing folder 

To make desktop active 



Option-click close box of 
any one window 

Command-drag the title bar 

Option-double-click 
the folder to be opened 

Command-shift-up-arrow 
key (7) 

Command-click name (7) 



Access title bar folder menu 



open folder enclosing current 
open folder 

Zoom window to screen size 




Command-up-arrow key (7) 
Option-click zoom box (7) 



Views 



The following System 7 commands work only in text (list) views: 



Change view 
Expand selected folder 

Collapse selected folder 

Expand all folders in selected folder 



Collapse all folders in selected 
folder 



Click view name (7) 
Command-right-arrow 

keyCT) 

Command-left-arrow 
key (7) 

Command-option-right- 
arrow key (7) 

Command-option-left- 
arrow key (7) 



Ejecting Disks 

Command-E 
Command-shift- 1 
Command-shift-2 
Command-shift-0 



Eject selected disk 
Eject disk from internal drive 
Eject disk from external drive 
Eject disk from second external drive 



Printing Control 



Cancel printing 

Save current screen to disk 

Print current window on ImageWriter 

Print screen on ImageWriter 



Command-period (.) 

(does not work with 
background printing) 

Command-shift-3 

Command-shift-4 

Caps lock-command-shift-4 
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Icons 



Select icon 
Select next icon 
Select previous icon 
Select icon to left 
Select icon to right 
Select icon above 
Select icon below 

Select several icons 

Open selected icon name for 
editing 

Open selected icon 
To align icons 
To clean up selected icons 
To sort icons 

Reverse snap to grid setting 



I’ype first letters of 
name (7) 

Tab (7) (in alphabetic 
order) 

Shift-tab (7) (in alphabetic 
order) 

Left-arrow key (7) (icon 
views only) 

Right-arrow key (7) (icon 
views only) 

Up-arrow key (7) (any 
view) 

Down-arrow key (7) (any 
view) 

Shift-click icons 

Press return (7) (press 
return again when finished 
typing) 

Command-down-arrow 
key (7) 

Option-choose Clean Up 
from the Special menu 

Shift-choose Clean Up 
from Special menu (^ 

Option-choose Clean Up 
(sort order is last text 
view chosen) from Special 
menu (7) 

Command-drag icon (7) 




Miscellaneous 

Rebuild desktop 

Avoid Trash warning dialog box 
Avoid Trash warning dialog box 

Turn ofifall extensions 

Skip internal hard disk at startup 

Unfreeze program 



Command-option at startup 
or floppy disk insert 

Option-drag to Trash (6) 

Option-choose Empty 
Trash from Special 
menu (7) 

Shift at stanup (7) 

Command-option-shift- 

delete 

Command-option-esc (7) 
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Glossary 



3 1/2-inch disk. A hard-shell, plastic-encased magnetic medium for the 
storage of information; stores from 400K to as much as 1.4 
megabytes. 

Active application. The application program currently being used. With 
the System 6 MultiFinder and System 7, more than one application 
can run at the same time. The active application is indicated by its 
icon in the right side of the menu bar and a check mark next to its 
name in the Apple menu of System 6 or the Application menu in 
System 7. 

Active window. The front-most window, indicated by the title bar 
containing a series of lines in it. 

Alarm Clock. A desk accessory' that displays the time, date, and has an 
alarm clock setting. 

Alert box. A dialog box that appears to display a warning or error 
message. 

Alias. An icon that represents another icon. Double-clicking or otherwise 
opening an alias, opens the original icon. Moving, renaming, 
deleting, and copying affects only the alias. 

Apple menu. The menu in the upper-left corner of the Macintosh 
screen. Contains desk accessories in System 6; contains user 
defined items in System 1. See also Apple Menu Items folder and 
Font/DA Mover. 

Apple Desktop Bus (ADB). The circuitry used to connect input devices, 
such as the keyboard, mouse, and graphics tablets to the Mac 
Classic and other Macintosh computers. The Mac Classic has one 
ADB port on the back marked by a branching icon. 
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Apple HD SC Setup. A utility program provided by Apple that is used in 
preparing an Apple hard disk for use. 

Apple Menu Items folder. The location of items to be displayed in the 
Apple menu in System 7. The folder is located in the System 
Folder. 

AppleTalk. The Apple netw'ork communications protocol. 

Application program. A software program consisting of a scries of 
instructions coded for a computer. Performs a specific task, such 
as word processing, database management, or financial-records 
keeping. 

Application menu. The System 7-only menu in the upper-right corner 
of the screen listing the running application programs and desk 
accessories. Used to choose between programs and DAs. Also has 
the options ofhiding windows of applications. 

Back up. To make a copy of information in case of disk failure or other 
problems. 

Background printing. The capability to store printing on a hard drive 
and enable the user to continue working as the printer is sent 
information. Print Monitor. 

Balloon Help menu. The menu that activates the System 7-only help 
system. The user then places the mouse pointer on an item and a 
balloon appears with text that explains that item’s function. The 
menu appears as a balloon with a question mark (?) inside. 

Balloon. A small window that looks like the balloon blurbs seen in 
newspaper comics; used by Balloon Help in System 7. 

Baud. A rate of transmission speed equal to one bit per second (bps). 
1200 baud indicates that the device transmits 1200 bits each 
second. See also bps. 

Bit. A single digit, one or zero, used in the base 2 number system and by 
computers. See also Byte. 

Bit map. A series of bits that represents a character or graphic image. 
Each bit represents black or white. 

Bit-mapped character. One letter, number, or symbol drawn with bits 
representing black or white. 

Bit-mapped font . A single size font in which the characters are drawn 
with single bits representing black or white. See also PostScript, 
Printer font. Screen font, and TrueType. 
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bps. Bits per second; used in describing the transmission speed of a 
modem or other data communication hardware. 

Buffer. An area in memory used to temporarily store information. 

Bug. A computer term used to refer to problems in software. See also 
Crash. 

Bus. Circuits that move information within a computer. 

Button. In the Macintosh system, ovals or circles that can be clicked with 
the mouse in imitation of pushing them to set desired conditions, 
initiate commands, or respond to requests. 

Byte. A fixed number of bits representing information, such as a 
character or number. A byte consists of eight bits. 

Cache. An area of memory where information is stored temporarily in 
anticipation of the computer’s needs to speed operations. See also 
RAM cache. 

Calculator. A desk accessory that acts as a small, four function calcula- 
tor. Supplied by Apple. 

Cancel button. Clicking this button causes the current operation to 
cease. 

CDEV.5ee Control panel device. 

CD-ROM. An optical disk that is read by using a laser beam, usually of 
very high capacity — about 650 megabytes presently. 5ee«/50 
WORM disk and Erasable optical disk. 

Central processing unit (CPU). The main chip in a computer that does 
the actual calculations and processing of information. The Mac 
Classic uses a Motorola 68000 microprocessor for its CPU. 

Character. A symbol that carries information, such as a letter, number, 
period, or dash. 

Check box. A small square that switches from on to off and vice versa 
when clicked; used to set options. 

Chip. See Integrated circuit. 

Choose. To drag the mouse pointer through a menu then release the 
button when the black, highlighting band is on the desired 
command. 

Chooser. A desk accessory that enables the selection of a printer or 
other device attached to the Mac Classic and other Macintoshes. 
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Clear. A command in the Edit menu. Deletes the currently selected item 
when chosen. 

Click. To place the mouse pointer on an item and press the mouse 
button once. 

Clipboard. An area of temporary storage. A selected item is placed here 
when the Cut or Copy command in the Edit menu is chosen. Items 
on the Clipboard are placed in your document when the Paste 
command in the Edit menu is chosen. 

Close box. A small square in the upper-left corner of a window that, 
when clicked, closes the window. 

Command. A choice from a menu that causes the computer to perform 
an operation. 

Command-click. To hold down the command key, indicated by the four 
leaf clover and Apple symbols, while clicking. See also Click. 

Communication protocol. A definition of the signals used by comput- 
ers to transmit information. AppleTalk. 

Configuration. A particular setting of a program’s options. 

Control panel device (CDEV). A small software item that is accessed 
through the Control Panel in System 6 or by double-clicking it in 
System 7. Used to control various Macintosh or other software 
features. 

Control Panel. The desk accessory in System 6 that enables access to 
control panel devices. Found in the Apple menu. 

Control Panels folder. A folder in the System Folder of System 7 that 
contains control panel devices. 

Copy. A command in the Edit menu that transfers a copy of the selected 
item to the clipboard without disturbing the selected item. 

Copy protection. A soft^^are or hardware scheme that prevents the 
copying of a softw are application. 

CPU. See Central processing unit. 

Crash. A computer term referring to the sudden failure of software. See 
also Bug. 

Current application. .See Active application. 

Current startup disk. The disk containing the System software that was 
used to start the Macintosh. 




Cursor. See Insertion point. 

Cut. A command in the Edit menu that causes the current selection to be 
removed and placed on the Clipboard. 

Cut and paste. To remove text or graphics from one location and 

transfer them to another. See also Copy, Cut, Edit menu, Paste. 

Data. The computer term for information. 

Data disk. A disk containing information but usually no application or 
System software. 

Default . A configuration or setting of one or more options automatically 
set by the software. 

Deselect. To cause an item to no longer be selected, usually by clicking 
elsewhere with the mouse. 

Desk accessory. A small software application that resides in the Apple 
menu in System 6 and anywhere in System 7. Usually performs 
one function as opposed to the many performed by application 
programs. 

Desktop. The work area in the Macintosh interface. 

Desktop button. A button that, when clicked, displays the contents of 
the desktop including mounted disks. 

Dialog box. A form of a window that enables only certain operations to 
be performed. 

Dimmed. See Grayed. 

Directory. A listing of the contents of a disk; the form of the listing is 
controlled through the View menu. 

Disk. A circular item coated with a magnetic material used to store 

information in a computer. Disks usually are enclosed in a plastic 
casing — as in floppy disks — or a box containing the drive mecha- 
nism — as in hard disks. 

Disk capacity. The amount of information a disk can store. In the 

Macintosh world, this is 400K, 800K, or 1.4 megabytes for floppy 
disks and from 20 megabytes to more than a gigabyte for hard 
disks. 

Disk drive. The mechanism that reads from and writes to a disk. 

Disk First Aid. A utility program provided by Apple that performs some 
repairs to damaged disks — damaged in the sense that the informa- 
tion on the disk is corrupted; nothing can repair a physically 
damaged disk. 
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Dismount. To close the connection to a disk. See also Mount. 

Document . An icon containing information you create by using an 
application program, such as text, graphics, or a spreadsheet. 

Dot matrix. A device that draws on paper by placing dots of ink on the 
page. Used primarily to indicate printers that use a mechanical 
solenoid that strikes an ink ribbon; although all printers place dots 
on the page by some process. 

Double-click. To place the mouse pointer and press the mouse button 
twice quickly. 

Double-density disk. A disk that stores information twice as densely as 
its now extinct predecessor. Presently the standard disk but rapidly 
being supplanted by the high-density disk. 

Double-sided disk. A disk that uses both sides of its magnetic medium . 
Currently the magnetic medium disk standard. 

Download. To transfer information from another computer to yours 
over a modem. See also Upload. 

Drag. To place the mouse pointer, press and hold the mouse button, 
and move the mouse. 

Driver. An item of software that tells a computer how to communicate 
with another device, such as a printer. 

Edit menu. The third menu in the menu bar; contains items related to 
editing text and graphics. 

Eject. To cause a disk to pop out of a disk drive. 

Erasable optical disk. An optical disk that can be erased and reused 
several times; usually of very high capacity — presently about 650 
megabytes. 

Error message. A notation of a problem with software or an improper 
useroperation. 

Extensions. Items of software that enhance the operation of the System 
software. Extensions folder and INITs. 

Extensions folder. The System 7 folder, contained in the System Folder, 
in which are stored system extensions; also called extensions and 
INITs. 

File. A collection of data stored on a disk. Represented in the Macintosh 
interface by an icon. 




File menu. The second menu on the menu bar; contains commands 
related to documents. 

File sharing. To enable other users on a network access to files on your 
hard disk and vice versa. 

Find File. A desk accessory provided by Apple that locates documents 
and other icons on your disk. 

Finder. Part of the System software that controls the desktop and 
manages icons and disks. 

Floppy disk. A small capacity, removable disk. Named floppy due to the 
flexibility of the internal magnetic See also 3 1/2-inch 

disk and Disk capacity. 

Folder. An icon that exists to group and contain other icons. Looks 
similar to an office manila file folder. 

Font. A collection of letters, numbers, and symbols grouped under one 
name and of a particular style. 

Font/DA Mover. The System 6-only utility that places desk accessories 
on the Apple menu and fonts in the System. 

Format. See Initialize. 

Gigabyte. 1,073,741,824 bytes. Roughly one billion bytes. 

Grayed. A command or icon that is dim in appearance to indicate that it 
is unavailable or in use. 

Grow box. See Size box. 

Hard disk. A high-capacity disk. Named hard because of the rigidness of 
the magnetic media. See also Disk capacity. 

Hardware. The physical components of a computer system. 

Hierarchical file system. The capability of the Macintosh system to 

store folders within folders by nesting them. Two different folders 
can contain identically named items without causing conflict. 

High-density disk. A floppy disk capable of storing 1 .4 megabytes of 
information when initialized by the Macintosh computer. 

Highlighted. Darkened to indicate selection. 

HyperCard. An application program provided by Apple that enables you 
to create a kind of database by linking together cards in a stack. 

I-beam pointer. The vertical bar that looks like the capital letter 1. Used 
to place the insertion point. 
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IBM PC. The computer type created by International Business Machines. 

Icon. A small graphic used to represent something. 

Initialize. To prepare a disk for use by organizing its surface. 

INITs. Additions to the System software that enhance its functionality. 
Called System Extensions in System 7. 

Insertion point. The blinking, vertical bar that indicates where text or 
graphics will be placed in response to typing on the keyboard or 
using the Paste command in the Edit menu. Also called the cursor. 

Installer. A program, such as the Apple Installer, that stores software on 
a disk. 

Integrated circuit. A small device made of silicon that processes 
electrical signals 

Interface. The manner in which a computer communicates with a 
human. The Macintosh uses a Graphical User Interface (GUI) 
based on icons. The IBM PC uses a Command Line Interpreter 
(CLI) that requires the typing of text commands. 

Kilobyte. 

Key Caps. A desk accessory provided by Apple that displays the charac- 
ters that can be typed on the keyboard. 

Keyboard equivalent. A key combination that can be pressed to cause a 
command to execute. Indicated in a menu by a command sym- 
bol — the four-leaf clover — and a letter, number, or other symbol. 

Kilobyte. 1,024 bytes of information. Roughly 1,000 bytes. 

Label menu. The fifth menu in System 7; used to assign labels to icons. 

Labels. The System 7 capability to associate a user-defined name with an 
icon. 

Laser printer. A device that places toner ink on paper by using a laser 
beam. 

Launch. To start an application or other program. 

LocalTalk. The cables for connecting Macintosh computers and other 
devices to create a network. See also AppleTalk. 

Lock. To prevent a disk or icon from being changed. 

Magnetic medium. Material that can be written to and read from by the 
use of magnetism. Computer disks and tape are examples. 
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Megabyte (MB or M). 1,048,576 bytes. Roughly one million bytes. 

Memory. The circuitr)^ used by a computer to store and run programs. 
See also SIMM. 

Menu. A collection of commands under a heading. Located primarily in 
the menu bar but also other places in pop-up menus. 

Menu bar. The bar across the top of the Macintosh screen that contains 
the menus. 

Modem. A device that transmits and receives information over phone 
lines. 

Modem port. The port on the back of the Mac Classic labeled with a 
telephone handset icon. Used to connect a modem or other 
devices to the computer. 

Monitor. See Video monitor. 

Mount. To establish a connection with a disk volume to access its 

contents. The System software mounts a hard disk at startup and a 
floppy disk when inserted in the disk drive. When the icon 
appears, the disk is mounted. See also Dismount. 

Mouse. A small pointing device that usually rolls over a flat surface and 
has one or more buttons. 

Mouse button. A button on a mouse that can be pressed to cause 
action. 

Mouse Keys. An Easy Access feature that enables you to use the numeric 
keypad to perform the mouse functions. 

MS-DOS. Microsoft Disk Operating System. A command line interpreter 
operating system based on the old CP/M operating system. 

MultiFinder. The multitasking capability of System 6. Does not exist in 
System 7 as multitasking; rather is incorporated into the System 
software. 

Multitasking. The capability of a computer to run more than one 
program at the same time. 

Nested folder. A folder within a folder; this organization can be 
repeated multiple times. See also Hierarchical file system. 

Network. An electrical connection between computers and other 
devices that enables communication between them. 

Note Pad. A desk accessory provided by Apple that enables you to write 
and store short notes. 
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Numeric keypad. The number and math keys grouped on the right side 
of the keyboard. 

OK button. An oval button used confirm a command or respond to a 
request by clicking it. 

Open, To start an application or other program or display the contents 
of a document. See also Launch. 

Open button. Button that, when clicked, causes the selected document 
to be displayed in a window or processed in some way. 

Operating system. The basic software instructions that enable a 
computer to do routine tasks, such as accessing disk drives, 
displaying text and graphics, and responding to keyboard and 
mouse input. 

Optical disk. A disk on which the contents are encoded and read by a 
laser light. See also Magnetic medium. 

Option-click. To hold down the option key while clicking. 

Paste. A command in the Edit menu that causes the contents of the 

Clipboard to be inserted into the document at the insertion point. 

Peripheral - Any device attached to a computer, such as printers, 
external hard disks, and modems. 

PICT. A standard form of storing graphics in a document. 

Pixel. A single dot on a computer screen. Images are made on a com- 
puter screen by turning these on and off. 

Pointer. Any device that enables you to indicate items an a screen. May 
be a mouse, light pen, or even a finger, if the computer screen is 
so equipped. 

Pop-up menu. A menu that appears to spring upwards rather than pull 
down. Pop-up menus are contained in shaded boxes in the 
Macintosh interface. 

Port. An outlet that enables connection to other devices. The Mac 

Classic has s\x of these on the back: phone port, printer port, SCSI 
port, external floppy disk port, sound port, and ADB port. 

PostScript. A language created by Adobe that is used to mathematically 
describe text and graphics in a document. The word is also used to 
describe items compatible with this method, as in PostScript 
printer. 

Print monitor. An item ofsoftv^-^are that controls background printing. 




Printer driver. A type of driver specifically for printers. See also Driver. 

Printer font. A font used exclusively for printing; does not display on 
the screen. 

Processor. An integrated circuit that interprets software instructions and 
performs commands accordingly. 

Program. A series of instructions encoded in a numerical language that 
instructs a computer how to perform certain functions. See also 
Software. 

Pull-down menu. A menu that appears to drop down when selected. 
Contains commands that maybe chosen by dragging. 

QuickDraw. The Macintosh graphics system built into the operating 
system. Also used to indicate printers and other devices that use 
this system. 

RAM.^ee Random-access memory. 

RAM cache. A section of memor>^ that is used to temporarily store 
information in anticipation of a computer’s needs in order to 
speed operations. 

Random-access memory (RAM). Memory that can be accessed by 
providing a numerical address to indicate a location within the 
memory’. Some early computer systems had memory that needed 
to be accessed sequentially; therefore, the term evolved to 
differentiate between the tw^o systems. Currently applied to refer 
to memory that can be written to as well as read from and gener- 
ally loses its contents when pow’er is removed. 

Read-only memory (ROM). Memory^ that can only be read not written 
to. Used mainly to store the operating system of a computer, 
because read-only memory retains its contents when power is 
removed. 

Resource. An item stored in a file used by the Macintosh to perform 
work. The basic descriptions of windows, buttons, and fonts are 
stored as resources. 

ROM. See Read-only memory. 

Save. To cause the contents of the computer’s memory' to be written to a 
disk. 

Save button. Button that, when clicked, causes the document currently 
in memory to be stored on a disk. 
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Scanning order. The order in which the Macintosh computer looks for 
a disk containing a System Folder in order to start. The Macintosh 
checks the floppy drive first, the internal hard disk, then external 
SCSI devices in order of their number from 7 to 0. 

Scrapbook. A desk accessory provided by Apple that enables long- 
term storage of graphics and text. Sounds can also be stored in 
System 7. 

Screen font. A font used for placing text on the screen. Used also by 
QuickDraw printers for placing text on paper. 

Scroll. To cau.se the contents of a window to move in order to display 
hidden parts. 

SCSI. Small Computer System Interface. 

SCSI chain. I laving more than one SCSI device linked together by 
cables. 

SCSI device. Any device using the SCSI standard to communicate 
information. 

SCSI ID number. A number that uniquely identifies a SCSI device. Eight 
numbers, from 0 to 7, arc used. 0 is reserv^ed for the internal, 
Apple hard disk and 7 for the Macintosh itself. 

SCSI port. An outlet that enables a device to connect to other SCSI 
devices. 

SCSI terminator. A device that reduces transmission noise on a SCSI 
chain. 

Select. To indicate an item to which a command applies. On the 
Macintosh, this usually is done by clicking the item with the 
mouse. 

Selection. An item or group of items that has been selected. 

Serial port. An outlet and associated circuitry that transmits information 
one bit at a time. The phone and printer ports on the Mac Classic 
are examples. 

Shift-click, 'lb hold down the shift key while clicking. 

Shift-drag. To hold down the shift key while dragging. 

SIMM, Single In-line Memory Module. 

Single In-line Memory Module. A unit of memory that comprises a 
small circuit board and several integrated circuits. 




Size box. The box in a window; usually in the lower-right corner, that 
enables changing the size of the window by dragging. Sometimes 
called the grow box. 

Small Computer System Interface. A standard method of communica- 
tion by cable used to transmit information bet\\^een computer 
devices. 

Software. A generic term referring to any item containing instructions 
encoded for a computer. 

Startup disk. A disk containing a System Folder and contents used to 
start the Macintosh computer. Maybe a floppy or hard disk. 

Startup Items folder. In System 7, a folder in the System Folder in 
which items or aliases of items are placed to open when the 
Macintosh starts. 

Stationer)^ pads. Documents that create a copy of themselves for use 
when double-clicked rather than opening their original contents. 

System. The icon that contains the most basic of instructions for the 
Macintosh. Also contains fonts, sounds, and other resources. 

System 6. The sixth major rewrite of the operating system of the 
Macintosh computer. Currently the most wide-spread version, 
although System 7 will eventually replace it. Refers to all the 
software that works together to perform the Macintosh’s basic 
functions. 

System 7. The seventh and newest rewrite of the System softw^are. 

Refers to all the softw^are that works together to perform the 
Macintosh’s basic functions. 

System Folder. The folder that contains the System soft\vare. 

System software. The set of icons that contain the instructions that 
enable the Macintosh to perform its basic functions. 

Terminator. 5’ee SCSI terminator. 

Title bar. The top part of a window containing its name title or title. 

Usually contains the close box and zoom box if applicable. Lines in 
this bar indicate that the window is active. 

Trackball. A substitute for a mouse that remains stationary^ w'hile a ball 
on top is rolled. 

Trash. The icon in which items to be deleted are placed. Looks like a 
trash can. 
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TrueType. The Apple-Microsoft language used to mathematically 

describe fonts. Also refers to items, such as fonts and printers, that 
use this language. See also PostScript. 

Unlock. To enable a disk or icon to be deleted or changed. 

Upload. To transmit information to another computer usually by 
modem. 

User group. A collection of individuals that share an interest in a 
computer system and meet to discuss software and hardware. 

User interface. Interface. 

Utility program. A program that performs basic operations, such as disk 
data repair, installation, and other maintenance tasks. 

Version. A number used to indicate rewrites and revisions of software. 

In general, the first digit indicates major rewrites, and digits and 
letters to the right of the decimal point indicate minor changes 
and bug corrections. 

Video monitor. The screen that a computer uses to display information. 

Virus. A malicious item of software that spreads from disk to disk. 

Volume. A generic term referring to a disk or subdivision of same. 

Window. An item drawn on a computer screen that contains 
information. 

WORM disk (Write Once Read Many). An optical disk that enables only 
a one-time write of information but many reads of it. 

Write. To store information to memory or a disk. 

Zoom box. A box usually in the upper-right corner of a window that, 
when clicked, causes the window to rapidly change size. 
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K command-ke>’ shortcut, 190 

400K disks, 93 

^OOK drive, 93 

4th Dimension (Acius), 388 

800K disks, 93 

800K drives, 93 
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About This Macintosh command, 
301-303 
ACT packages 

(Spinnaker Educational 
Sofmare), 389 
(StudyWare), 389 
ADB (Apple Desktop Bus), 14 
Addresses stack, 372-376 
Addresses W^ith Audio stack, 368 
Adobe Type Mananger (Adobe 
Systems), 355 

Alarm Clock desk accessor)', 
214-216 

Aldus PageMaker, 388 
Alert sounds, 236-237 



aliases, 73, 270 
creating, 271-272 
deleting, 272 
errors, 421 
functions, 274-276 
locating original icon of, 
273-274 
renaming, 272 
aliasing, 270 

Alphabet Blocks (Bright Stan 
Technology), 389 
America Online, 387, 424 
document icon, 125 
Apple File Exchange program, 345 
installing, 102-104 
Apple HD SC Setup program, 340 
Apple Installer, 14 

resolving INIT incompatibili- 
ties, 256 

Apple menu, 38, 70, 244 
About I’his Macintosh 
command, 301-303 
installing icons, 244-245 
Items folder aliases, 274 
Macintosh Finder, 187-188 
missing menu items, 421 
removing icons, 244-245 
sorting items within, 245-246 



AppleTalk primers, 310-311 
choosing, 315 
hookup, 307 
Application 
icons, 46 
menu, 79 

Hide Finder command, 80 
Hide Others command, 80 
Show All command, 80 
application programs, 359 
adjusting memon^ size, 
187-189 

categories, 180, 360 
installing, 181 

on floppy disks, 181-183 
on hard disks, 184-186 
locking, 186 

memory considerations, 361 
printing with, 190-192, 
195-199 

printer special effects, 
193-195 
starting, 189 

system considerations, 361 
unlocking, 186 
versus desk accessories, 206 
Appointments stack, 369-371 



Appointments With Audio stack, 
368 

arrow keys, 82 
Audio Help stack, 368 
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Background command, 384 
background printing, 328-332 
backups, software, 415 
Balance of Power (Accolade), 390 
Balance of die Planet (Accolade), 
390 

Balloon Help menu, 78 
baud, 401 

BCS-Mac (Boston Computer 
Society) user group, 425 
Software Exchange Library, 426 
Tf)e Active Window user-group 
magazine, 425 

Beyond (Dr. T’s Music Software 
Inc.), 392 

bit-mapped fonts, see screen fonts 
bomb, on-screen, 418-419 
Boomerang (Hiroaki Yamamoto of 
Zeta Soft), 350 

Brightness control panel, 230 



c 



Calculator desk accessor>\ 70, 
216-217 

CanOpener (Abbott Systems), 350 
Canvas (Deneba Software), 391 
Caps lock key, 81 
CD-ROM drives, 399 
CDEVs, 77, 221 
accessing, 251 
installing, 250-251 
removing, 250-251 
shell, 25 1 

CDEVs (control panel devices), 
250 

check boxes, 54 

Checkwriter II (AAtrix Software), 
391 



Chessmaster 2000 (Software 
Toolworks), 390 
Chooser desk accessory, 313 
clamping voltage, 11 
Clean Up command, 77 
Clean Up Window command, 163 
Clear command, 74, 202, 384 
clicking, 42 
close box, 34 

Close command, 61, 72, 132 
Close Window command, 163 
closing 

disk icons, 34 
documents, 132 
folders, 163 
windows, 61 
command key, 82 
commands 
Clean Up, 77 
Clear, 74 
Close, 61, 72 
Copy, 74 
Cut, 74 

Duplicate, 31, 50, 72 
Eject, 25, 72 
Empty Trash, 33, 78 
Erase Disk, 78 
Find, 73 
Find Again, 73 
Get Info, 52-54, 72 
Hide Finder, 80 
Hide Others, 80 
Make Alias, 73 
New Folder, 30, 71 
Open, 71 
Page Setup, 72 
Paste, 74 
Print, 72 

Print Directory, 72 
Put Away, 72 
Restart, 78 
Select All, 74 
selecting 

from menus, 65, 68 
with keyboard, 82 
Set Startup, 78 



Sharing, 73 
Show All, 80 
Show Clipboard, 74 
Shut Down, 36, 78 
unavailable, 65 
Undo, 74 

communications application 
programs, 180, 360, 386-388 
Compatibility Checker HyperCard 
stack, 410-413 

Complete Undelete (Microcom 
Inc.), 352 

compressing data, 348 
CompuServe, 424 
ConcertWare+ MIDI (GreatWave 
Software), 392 
connectivity, 357 
control key, 82 

control panel devices, see CDEVs 
control panels, 221-223 

Brightness control panel, 230 
changing settings, 420 
General Control Panel, 223 
Desktop Pattern control, 
225 

Menu Blinking control, 230 
Rate of Insertion Point 
Blinking control, 229 
setting date and time, 

226- 227 

Sound Control panel, 

227- 228 

Keyboard control panel, 231 
Mouse control panel, 232 
Startup Device control panel, 
233 

Views control panel, 258 
font displayed, changing, 
259-260 

icon grid, changing, 

261-262 

list \iew's, changing, 

262-265 

Copy command, 74, 204, 384 
copying 

documents, 135 

to another disk, 136 
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floppy disks, 105 
betw'ccn, 109-110 
contents to hard disks, 
106-107 
folders, 31 
icons, 50 

from hard to floppy disk, 51 
in background in System 7, 
303-304 

to another folder, 168 
text, 204 

CPU (central processing unit), 13 
CRT (cathode ray tube), 12 
Crystal Quest (Casady & Greene), 
390 

cursor, 201, 229 
Cut command, 74, 203, 384 
cutting text, 203 
cylinders, 94 



D 



DA Handler, 213, 294 
Dark Castle (Aldus), 390 
DAs, see desk accessories 
data, 124 

compressing, 348 
recovery utilties, 351-352 
DAtabase (Baseline), 388 
database application programs, 
180, 360, 388 

date and time, setting, 226-227 
Delete command, 384 
delete key, 82 
deleting 
aliases, 272 
documents, 138 
folders, 33, 158 
icons, 54 

from Apple menu, 244-245 
text, 202 

desk accessories, 38, 68, 205-206 
Alarm Clock, 214-216 
Calculator, 70, 216-217 
Chooser, 313 



convening to System 7, 
210-212 

Find File, 139-143 
installing, 206-209 
Key Caps, 84-86 
Notepad, 217 
Puzzle, 219-220 
quitting, 213 
removing, 210 
running under MultiFinder, 
294 

vScrapbook, 218-219 
starting, 212 

versus application programs, 
206 

desktop, 15, 37 
icons, 39-41 
menu bar, 38 
not appearing, 416-417 
pattern, 225 
rebuilding, 416 
work area, 38 

Desktop Pattern control, 225 
desktop publishing application 
programs, 180, 360, 388 
digitizing tablets, 403 
DIP (Dual In-line Package), 398 
Disinfectant (John Norstad), 121, 
355 

INIT, 253 

Disk Doubler (Salient Software), 
349 

Disk Express II, 348 

Disk First Aid program, 34 1 

disks 

400K, 93 
800K, 93 
backups, 415 

copying documents to, 136 
cylinders, 94 
disk management, 340 
displaying disk information, 
264 

double-sided, 24 
formatting, 99-100 
ejecting, 35 
encryption, 348 



fixed, see hard 
flashing question mark, 417 
floppy, 92 
copying, 105 

copying between, 109-110 
copying contents to hard 
disks, 106-107 
copying icons to, from hard 
disks, 5 1 

copying when containing 
System Folder, 107-109 
double-sided, 92-94 
drives, 397 
ejecting, 97-99 
formats, 94 
formatting, 94, 99-101 
high-density, 92-94 
inserting, 97-99 
installing application 
programs on, 181-183 
installing System sofhv'are 
for floppy drive users, 
17-21 

locking, 110-111 
not ejecting, 418 
protecting, 96 
renaming, 105 
single-sided, 92-94 
formats, 95 
hard, 112-113 

backing up, 116-117 
copying floppy disk’s 
contents to hard disks, 
106-107 

copying icons from, to 
floppy disks, 51 
drives, 397-400 
formatting, 114-116 
fragmentation, 117-120 
installing application 
programs on, 184-186 
installing System software 
for floppy drive users, 21 
protecting, 113-114 
SCSI, 113 

higli-density floppy, formatting, 
100-101 
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disks continued 
icons, 39 
closing, 34 
opening, 28 
initializing, 26 
medium, 91 
mounted, 98 
off-line storage, 91 
optimization, 347 
size, 92 

System Additions, 14 
System Startup, 14-15 
tracks, 94 

Document icons, 47 
documents, 123-124 

changing into stationery pad, 
153, 156 
closing, 132 
copying, 135 
text, 204 

to another disk, 136 
created by System software/ 
application programs, 124 
cutting text, 203 
deleting, 138 
dragging (opening), 130 
inserting text, 200-201 
locking, 138-139 
opening, 126-132 
pasting text, 204 
replacing text, 205 
saving, 134-135 
searching for, 139-153 
selecting text, 201 
stationer)', 125 
swapping, 110 
template, 153, 156 
unlocking, 138-139 
Dollars and Sense (Monogram 
Software), 391 

DOS Mounter (Dyna Communica- 
tions), 357 
dot-matrix 

printers, 197, 404 
printing method, 320-321 
Double Helix (Odesta Corp.), 388 



double-clicking, 28, 44 
document’s icon, 127-128 
double-sided disks, 24 
floppy disks, 92-94 
formatting, 99-100 
downloading fonts, 321 
dragging, 42 

documents (opening), 130 
drives 
400K, 93 
800K, 93 

adding to system, 396-^100 
CD-ROM, 399 
erasable optical, 400 
Write Once Read Many 
(WORM), 400 

Duplicate command, 31, 50, 
72, 135 

duplicating icons, 50 
dust covers, 407 



E 

Easy' Access feature, 86-89 
Edit menu, 38, 73-74 

Background command, 384 
Clear command, 74, 202, 384 
Copy command, 74, 204, 384 
Cut command, 74, 203, 384 
Delete command, 384 
HyperCard, 364 
New Card command, 383 
options when Scrapbook open, 
218 

Past command, 204 
Paste command, 74, 384 
Select All command, 74 
Show Clipboard command, 74 
Undo command, 74, 202 
editing stacks, 384-385 
educational application programs, 
180, 360, 389 
Ejea command, 25, 72 
ejecting 
disks, 35 

floppy disks, 97-99 



electronic bulletin board, 425 
Empty Trash command, 33, 78, 
138, 272 

Encore (Passport Designs), 392 
encryption, disks, 348 
Engelhan, Douglas, 2 
entertainment application 
programs, 180, 360, 390 
erasable optical drives, 400 
Erase Disk command, 78 
escape key, 82 
Excel (Microsoft), 392 
EZ Vision (Opcode Systems), 392 



F 

Falcon (Holobyte), 390 
FastBack II (Fifth Generation 
Systems), 351 
fax modems, 396, 402 
file management, 340 
File menu, 25, 38, 70, 73 
Close command, 61, 72, 132 
Close Wndow command, 163 
Duplicate command, 31, 50, 
72, 135 

Eject command, 72 
Find Again command, 73, 145 
Find command, 73, 143, 
267-268 

pop-up menus, 145-150, 
153 

Get Info command, 52-54, 72, 
127, 273-274, 293 
HyperCard, 363 
Make Alias command, 73, 
242-243, 271 

New Folder command, 30, 71, 
156-158 

New Stack command, 378 
New User command, 278 
Open command, 71, 128-130, 
189 

Page Setup command, 72, 
191-193 

Print command, 72, 195-199 
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Print Directory command, 72 
Put Away command, 72 
Quit command, 190, 292, 301 
Sharing command, 73, 279-281 
file sharing, 276 

creating users/groups, 278-279 
monitoring, 282 
sharing folders, 279-281 
starting, 276-277 
files 

searching for, 350 
translator, 345 

Filevision IV (TSP Software), 388 
Finale (Coda Music Software), 392 
financial application programs, 
180, 360, 390 

Find Again command, 73, 145 
Find command, 73, 143, 267-268 
pop-up menus, 145-150, 153 
Find File desk accessory, 139-143 
commands, 142 
Finder, 187-188 
Finder menus, 68 
Apple, 70 
Application, 79 
Balloon Help, 78 
Edit, 73-74 
File, 70, 73 
Label, 76 
Special, 77-78 
View, 74 

Finder versus MultiFinder, 287 
Findswell (Working Software), 350 
fixed disks, see hard disks 
floppy disks, 92 
copying, 105 

betw^een, 109-110 
containing System Folder, 
107-109 

contents to hard disks, 
106-107 

icons to, fi-om hard disks, 51 
double-sided, 92-94 
drives, 397 
ejecting, 97-99 
formats, 94 
formatting, 94, 99 



high-density, 92-94 
inserting, 97-99 
installing 

application programs on, 
181-183 

System software for floppy 
drive users, 17-21 
locking, 110-111 
not ejecting, 418 
protecting, 96 
renaming, 105 
single-sided, 92-94 
folders, 156 

accessing within applications, 
169 

Apple Menu Items, aliases, 274 
closing, 163 

multiple folders, 165 
copying, 31 
icons to, 168 
creating, 29, 156-158 
deleting, 33, 158 
displaying folder size, 263 
moving icons between, 167 
nesting, 156, 164-165 
opening, 159, 169-171 
organizing icons, 165-167 
renaming, 158 

sharing in file sharing, 279-281 
Start-up Items 
aliases, 274 

configuring for System 7, 
304-305 

System 7 features, 172-175 
viewing, 160-163 
Font menu HyperCard, 367 
Font/DA Mover utility, 206-212 
Fontographer (Altsys), 355 
fonts, 319 
available 

wdth System 6, 341-342 
with System 7, 342-343 
bit-mapped, see screen 
changing, 259-260 
downloading, 321 
expected fonts not printing, 
420 



installing 

on System 6, 323-325 
on System 7, 326-327 
on TrueType printers, 322 
PostScript on PostScript 
printers, 321-322 
previewing in System 7, 327 
printer, 319 

removing from System 6, 
323-326 
screen, 319 

System softw'are options, 
353-355 
TrueType, 319 

on PostScript printers, 322 
Type 1, 354 
Type 3, 354 
foreground task, 289 
foreign language application 
programs (Penton Overseas Inc), 
389 

formats, 94-95 
formatting, 26, 94 
floppy disks, 94, 99 
double-sided, 99-100 
high-density, 100-101 
hard disks, 114-116 
forums, 424 
FoxBASE-f/Mac, 388 
fragmentation, 117-120 
Freehand (Aldus Corp.), 391 
freew^are programs, 340 
Full Impact (Ashton-l’ate), 393 



G 



General Control Panel, 223 
Desktop Pattern control, 225 
Menu Blinking control, 230 
Rate of Insertion Point Blinking 
control, 229 

setting date and time, 226-227 
Sound control panel, 227-228 
GEnie, 388, 425 
Get Info command, 52-54, 72, 

127, 273-274, 293 
glare screens, 407 
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GMAT packages 

(Spinnaker Educational 
Software), 389 
(StudyWare), 389 
Go menu 

HyperCard, 365-366 
Prev command, 384 
graphical user interface (GUI), 3 
graphics application programs, 
181, 360, 391 
graphics tablets, 403 
GRE packages 

(Spinnaker Educational 
Software), 389 
(StudyWare), 389 

grep (General Regular Expressions 
Processor), 394 
groups (file sharing), 278-279 



H 

hard disks, 112-113 
backing up, 116-117 
copying icons from, to floppy 
disks, 51 
drives, 397-400 
formatting, 114-116 
fragmentation, 117-120 
installing 

application programs on, 
184-186 

System software for floppy 
drive users, 21 
partitioning, 340 
protecting, 113-114 
seek time, 399 
hard drive, 13 
hardware, 11 

sources for purchasing, 395 
types 

accessories, 396, 406 
drives, 396-400 
fax modems, 396, 402 
ke>t>oards, 396, 400 
memory upgrades, 396, 401 
modems, 396, 401 



mouse alternatives, 396, 
402-403 

printers, 396, 403-405 
scanners, 396, 405 
sound-input devices, 396, 
406 

HFS Backup (Personal Computer 
Corporation), 351 
Hide Finder command, 80 
Hide Others command, 80 
hiding program windows (System 
7), 300 

hierarchical menus, 67 
high-density floppy disks, 92-94 
formatting, 100-101 
Home stack, 368 
Hot Keys (Keep It Simple 
Softw'are), 356 
HyperCard, 362 
adding 

buttons to stacks, 380-383 
cards, 383 
fields, 379 

infonnation to stacks, 383 
Addresses stack, 372-376 
Addresses With Audio stack, 
368 

Appointments stack, 369-371 
Appointments With Audio 
stack, 368 

Audio Help stack, 368 
creating 

background, 378 
new stacks, 378 
stacks, 376-378 
editing stacks, 384-385 
Home stack, 368 
HyperTalk language, 362 
installing, 362 
menus, 363 
Edit, 364 
File. 363 
Font, 367 
Go, 365, 366 
Style, 367 

opening supplied stacks, 368 



scripting features, 376 
HyperTalk language, 362 



I-beam pointer, 200 
icon grid, changing, 261-262 
icons, 39-41 

America Online document, 125 
application, 46 
changing icon size, 263 
compiling information about, 
52-54 

copying, 50 

background icons in System 
7, 303-304 

from hard to floppy disk, 51 
to another folder, 168 
deleting, 54 
disk, 39 
closing, 34 
opening, 28 
document, 47 
double-clicking document’s 
icon, 127-128 
duplicating, 50 
installing in Apple menu, 
244-245 

labeling, 77, 266 
locating original of aliases, 
273-274 
moving, 42 

to another folder, 167 
MS Word document, 125 
naming, 48-49 
opening, 44 
organizing vvath folders, 
165-167 
protecting, 54 

removing from Apple menu, 
244-245 

searching for labeled icons, 
267-268 
selecting, 42-43 
sorting labeled icons, 266 
Startup Disk, 25 
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Sticky Keys, 87 
suitcase, 206 
System, -48 
Trash, 33, *40, 138 
deleting folders, 158 
ejecting disks, 97 
emptying, 57 
retrieving items from, 56 
identification numbers, 309 
Illustrator (Adobe), 391 
ImageWriter printers, 197 
options, 198-199 
incompatibility, 255 
Informix, 393 
initializing, see formatting 
INITs, 68, 252 
Disinfectant, 253 
incompatiblity conflicts, 
255-257 

installing, 253-257 
managing with utilities, 257 
removing, 253-256 
starting, 257 
versions, 257 
inkjet printers, 404 
inserting 

floppy disks, 97-99 
text, 200-201 
insertion point, 229 
insertion pointer, 200 
installing 

Apple File Exchange Folder, 
102-104 

application programs, 181 
on floppy disks, 181-183 
on hard disks, 184-186 
CDEVs, 250-251 
desk accessories, 206-209 
fonts 

on System 6, 323-326 
on Sj^tem 7, 326-327 
HyperCard, 362 
icons from Apple menu, 
244-245 
INITs, 253-257 



MultiFinder, 284 
other printer drivers, 316-318 
System 7, 21 
System software, 14 

for floppy drive users, 17-21 
for hard drive users, 21 
Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers (IEEE), 10 
Interactive Physics (Knowledge 
Revolution), 389 



J-K 



Jam Session (Broderbund), 392 
Kay, Alan, 2 

Key Caps desk accessor)', 84-86 
keyboards, 81-82, 396, 400 
ejecting disks, 97 
operating poorly, 418 
selecting commands, 82 
viewing special characters, 
84-85 

Keyboard control panel, 231 
keys 

layout, 231 
repeat rate, 231 

KidsMath (Great Wave Software), 
389 

kilobytes, 187 



L 

Label menu, 39, 76, 269-270 
labeling icons, 77, 266 
labels, changing titles, 269-270 
LapLink Mac II (Travelling 
Software), 358 
laser printers, 404 
LaserWriter printer options, 196 
layout (keys), 231 
LetraSet (FontStudio), 355 
Licklider, J.C.R, 2 
list views 

changing, 262-265 
columns, 264 



Listen (Imaja), 392 
locking 

application programs, 186 
documents, 138-139 
floppy disks, 110-111 
LSAT packages 

(Spinnaker Educational 
Software), 389 
(StudyWare), 389 



M 



Mac Tools Optimizer (Central 
Point Softw'are), 347 
MacCalc (Bravo Technologies), 

393 

MacDraw (Claris), 391 
MacInTax (Softview), 391 
MacLink Plus/PC (DataViz), 357 
MacMoney (Sunivor Softw'are), 
391 

MacRecorder Sound System 2.0 
(Farallon), 406 

macro programs, 343-345, 356 
MacroMaker, 343-345 
MacTools (Central Point Soft- 
ware), 352 

MacTools Backup (Central Point 
Softw'are), 351 
MacUser magazine, 346, 426 
Macw'orld magazine, 346, 426 
MaeWrite 11 (Claris), 393 
MaeWrite Pro (Claris), 393 
magnetic medium, 91 
mail-order companies, 427 
Make Alias command, 73, 242-243, 
271 

Man-Computer Symbiosis, 2 
Managing Your Money (Meca 
Ventures), 390 

Master Tracks PRO 4 (Passport 
Designs), 392 
Masterjuggler (AlSoft), 355 
Mavis Beacon Teaches Typing 
(Softw'are Toolw^orks), 389 
megabytes, 29 
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working memor>' 
inder, 293-294 
, 301-303 
es, 396, 401 
ar, 38 

Blinking control, 230 
enus, 64, 80 
adjusting blinking rate 
confirming menu choice, 230 
Apple, 38, 70, 244 

About This Macintosh 
command, 301-303 
Finder, 187-188 
installing icons, 244-245 
missing menu items, 421 
removing icons, 244-245 
sorting items within, 



245-246 



Application, 79 

Hide Finder command, 80 
Hide Others command, 80 
Show All command, 80 
Balloon Help, 78 
Edit, 38, 73-74 

Background command, 384 
Clear command, 74, 202, 
384 

Copy command, 74, 204, 
384 

Cut command, 74, 203, 384 
Delete command, 384 
New Card command, 383 
options when Scrapbook 
open, 218 
Past command, 204 
Paste command, 74, 384 
Select /Ml command, 74 



Show Clipboard command, 
74 

Undo command, 74, 202 
ejecting disks, 97 
File, 25, 38, 70, 73 

Close command, 61, 72, 132 
Close Window command, 
163 

Duplicate command, 31, 

50, 72, 135 
Eject command, 72 
Find Again command, 73, 
145 

Find command, 73, 143-150, 
153, 267-268 

Get Info command, 52-54, 
72, 127, 273-274, 293 
Make /Mias command, 73, 
242-243, 271 

New Folder command, 30, 
71, 156-158 

New Stack command, 378 
New User command, 278 
Open command, 71, 128- 
130, 189 

Page Setup command, 72, 
191-193 

Print command, 72, 

195-199 

Print Directory commimd, 72 
Put /\way command, 72 
Quit command, 190, 292, 
301 

Sharing command, 73, 
279-281 

Finder menus, 68 
Apple menu, 70 
Application menu, 79 
Balloon Help menu, 78 
Edit menu, 73-74 
File menu, 70, 73 
Ubel menu, 76 
Special menu, 77-78 
View menu, 74 
Go (Prev command), 384 
hierarchical, 67 



H>T)erCard. 363 
Label, 39, 76, 269-270 
Objects 

New Background com- 
mand, 378-379 
New Button command, 
380-383 

New Field command, 379 
scrolling, 66 
Search, 150, 153 
selecting commands, 65, 68 
Special, 39, 77-78 

Clean Up command, 77 
Clean Up Window 
command, 163 
Empty Trash command, 33, 
78, 138, 272 

Erase Disk command, 78 
Restart command, 78 
Set Startup command, 78, 
239, 242, 294-295 
Shut Down command, 36, 
78 

unavailable commands, 65 
View, 39, 74, 160, 163 
mice, 402 

Microphone II (Software Ventures 
Inc.), 386 

Microsoft Word 4.0, 393 
document icon, 125 
modems, 401 

fax modems, 396, 402 
monitor stand, 407 
mounted disks, 98 
mouse, 12, 41 

adjusting speed/respon.se time, 
232 

alternatives to, 396, 402-403 
clicking, 42 
connecting, 14 
double-clicking, 28, 44 
dragging, 42 
operating poorly, 418 
pointer, 25, 41 

freezing in place, 419 
shift-clicking, 43 
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Mouse control panel, 232 
moving 
icons, 42 

to another folder, 167 
windows, 59 
MultiFinder, 283-284 

checking available memory, 292 
DA Handler, 294 
gaining more working 
memor>', 293-294 
installing, 284 
quitting programs, 292 
running desk accessories 
under, 294 
starting, 285 

multiple application at 
startup, 294-295 
programs, 287 

switching berw'een programs, 
289-292 

versus Finder, 287 
multiple folders, closing, 165 
multitasking, 283 
System 6, 284 
System 7, 296 

music application programs, 181, 
360, 392 



N 



naming icons, 48-49 
nanoseconds, 11 
Navigator (CompuServe), 386 
nesting folders, 156, 164-165 
New Background command, 
378-379 

New Button command, 380-383 
New Card command, 383 
New Fields command, 379 
New Folder command, 30, 71, 
156-158 

New Stack command, 378 
New User command, 278 
Nisus (Paragon Computing), 394 
Norton Utilities (Symantec), 348, 
352 



Notepad desk accessor)', 217 
NoteWriter II (Passport Designs), 
392 

NumberMaze (GreatWave 
Sofnvare), 389 



0 



Objects menu 

New Background command, 
378-379 

New Button command, 

380-383 

New Field command, 379 
off-line storage, 9 1 
OnCue (Opcode Systems), 392 
on-line services System software 
source, 340 

Open command, 71, 128-130, 189 
opening 

disk icons, 28 
documents, 126-132 
folders, 159, 169-171 
icons, 44 

multiple programs at startup, 
294-295 

supplied HyperCard stacks, 368 
optimization, disks, 347 
Optimizer, 118-120 
option drag key combination, 168 
option key, 82 



p 



padded canning cases, 406 
Page Setup command, 72, 191-193 
Palo Alto Research Center (PARC), 2 
partitioning, 340 
Past command, 204 
Paste command, 74, 384 
pasting text, 204 
Perceive (Coda Music Software), 
392 

Persuasion (Aldus), 389 
Physics (Broderbund), 389 



Playroom (Broderbund Soft 
389 

Point of View (Scholastic Soft- 
ware), 389 
points, 319 

pop-up menus (Find window), 
145-150, 153 
PostScript 
printers, 405 

fonts on, 321-322 
printing method, 320 
power 

cord, connecting, 14 
strips, 10 
supply, 13 

surge protectors, 10, 406 
PowerPoint (Microsoft), 389 
Practica Musica (Ars Nova 
Software), 392 
Prev command, 384 
previewing fonts in System 7, 327 
Print command, 72, 195-199 
Print Directory’ command, 72 
printers, 396, 403-405 

choosing with Chooser desk 
accessory, 313-315 
connecting, 307 

AppleTalk printers, 310-311 
SCSI printers, 308-310 
serial printers, 308 
dot-matrix, 197, 404 
drivers, installing, 316-318 
fonts, 319 

expected, not printing, 420 
installing on System 6, 326 
removing on System 6, 326 
ImageWriters, 197 
options, 198-199 
inkjet, 404 
laser, 404 

LaserWriter options, 196 
non-PostScript, 405 
PostScript, 405 
printer drivers, 312 
resolution, 403 
special effects, 193-195 
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.ccts, 

oser (Mark of 

/ 

y6n, see application 

yi^ams 

yking up, 415 
ireew'are, 340 

/ hiding program windows in 
System 7, 300 
macros, 343-345, 356 
opening multiple programs at 
startup, 294-295 
quitting 

in MultiPinder, 292 
in System 7, 301 
running with System 7, 296 
shareware, 340 
starting 

with MultiFinder, 287 
with System 7, 296 
switching betw'een 

with MultiFinder, 289-292 
with System 7, 298-300 
terminal emulation, 386 
protecting 

computer, 415-416 
Mac Classic, 9-11 
floppy disks, 96 
hard disks, 113-114 
icons, 54 

Publish It! Easy (Timeworks Inc.), 
389 

Put Aw'ay command, 72 
Puzzle desk accessory', 219-220 



Q 



QuarkXPress (Quark Inc.), 389 
Que Corporation, 427 



QuickDraw' printing method, 
320-321 

Quicken (Intuit), 391 
QuicKeys II (CE Softw'are), 357 
Quit command, 190, 292, 301 
quitting 

desk accessories, 213 
programs, 190 

in MuluFindcr, 292 
in System 7, 301 
QWER'lT-keys layout, 12 



R 



Rage of Insertion Point Blinking 
control, 229 
RAM cache, 235, 303 
see also memory' 

Reader Riibbit (The Learning Co.), 
389 

Ready, Set, Go! (Ix^traset USA), 389 
rebuilding desktop, 416 
Redux (Microseeds Publishing, 
Inc.), 351 

removing fonts on System 6, 
323-326 
renaming 
aliases, 272 
floppy disks, 105 
folders, 158 
repeal rate (key's), 231 
replacing text, 205 
resolution (printers), 403 
Restart command, 78 
return key, 82 

RFI (Radio Frequency Interfer- 
ence), 10 



s 



SAM (Symantec Corporation), 356 
Sargon 4 (Spinnaker), 390 
SAT packages 

(Spinnaker Educational Softw'are), 
389 

(StudyWare), 389 



saving documents, 134-135 
scanners, 396, 405 
Scrapbook desk accessory, 
218-219 
screens, 12 

dark, correcting, 416 
fonts, 319 

installing on System 6, 
323-325 

remoWng from System 6, 
325 

scripting, 386 

features (HyperCard), 376 
scripts, 362 
scroll 

bars, inactive, 62 
box, 64 
scrolling 

continuously, 63 
menus, 66 
window's, 62 
SCSI, 113, 398 
hard disks, 113 
printers, 308-310 
choosing, 315 
SCSI printer hookup, 307 
Search menu, 150, 153 
searching for 

documents, 139-153 
files, 350 
icons, 267-268 
seek time, 399 
Select All command, 74 
serial printers 
choosing, 313 
connecting, 308 
hookup, 307 

Set Startup command, 78, 239, 
242, 294-295 
sharew'are programs, 340 
Sharing command, 73, 279-281 
Shift key, 81 
shift-clicking, 43 
Show' All command, 80 
Show' Clipboard command, 74 
Shut Down command, 36, 78 
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Stick)' Keys, 87 
suitcase, 206 
System, 48 
Trash, 33, 40, 138 
deleting folders, 158 
ejecting disks, 97 
emptying, 57 
retrie\ing items from, 56 
identification numbers, 309 
Illustrator (Adobe), 391 
ImageWriter printers, 197 
options, 198-199 
incompatibility, 255 
Informix, 393 
initializing, see formatting 
INlTs, 68, 252 
Disinfectant, 253 
incompatiblity conflicts, 
255-257 

installing, 253-257 
managing with utilities, 257 
removing, 253-256 
starting, 257 
versions, 257 
inkjet printers, 404 
inserting 

floppy disks, 97-99 
text, 200-201 
insertion point, 229 
insertion pointer, 200 
installing 

Apple File Exchange Folder, 
102-104 

application programs, 181 
on floppy disks, 181-183 
on hard disks, 184-186 
CDEVs, 250-251 
desk accessories, 206-209 
fonts 

on System 6, 323-326 
on System 7, 326-327 
HyperCard, 362 
icons from Apple menu, 
244-245 
INITs, 253-257 



MultiFinder, 284 
other printer drivers, 316-318 
System 7, 21 
System software, 14 

for floppy drive users, 17-21 
for hard drive users, 21 
Institute of Elearical and 
Electronics Engineers (IEEE), 10 
Interactive Physics (Knowledge 
Revolution), 389 
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Jam Session (Broderbund), 392 
Kay, Alan, 2 

Key Caps desk accessor)', 84-86 
keyboards, 81-82, 396, 400 
ejecting disks, 97 
operating poorly, 418 
selecting commands, 82 
viewing special characters, 
84-85 

Keyboard control panel, 231 
keys 

layout, 231 
repeat rate, 231 

KidsMath (Great Wave Sofn^'are), 
389 

kilob\les, 187 
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Label menu, 39, 76, 269-270 
labeling icons, 77, 266 
labels, changing titles, 269-270 
LapLink Mac II (Travelling 
Sofm'are), 358 
laser printers, 404 
LaserWriter printer options, 196 
layout (keys), 231 
LetraSet (FontStudio), 355 
Licklider,J.C.R, 2 
list views 

changing, 262-265 
columns, 264 



Listen (Imaja), 392 
locking 

application programs, 186 
documents, 138-139 
floppy disks, 110-111 
LSAT packages 

(Spinnaker Educational 
Softv^^are), 389 
(StudyWare), 389 



M 



Mac Tools Optimizer (Central 
Point Softw'are), 347 
MacCalc (Bravo Technologies), 

393 

MacDraw' (Claris), 391 
MaclnTax (Softview), 391 
MacLink Plus/PC (DataViz), 357 
MacMoney (Survivor Softw'are), 

391 

MacRecorder Sound System 2.0 
(Farallon), 406 

macro programs, 343-345, 356 
MacroMaker, 343-345 
MacTools (Central Point Soft- 
ware), 352 

MacTools Backup (Central Point 
Software), 351 
MacUser magazine, 346, 426 
Macvs'orld magazine, 346, 426 
MaeWrite II (Claris), 393 
MaeWrite Pro (Claris), 393 
magnetic medium, 91 
mail-order companies, 427 
Make Alias command, 73, 242-243, 
271 

Man-Computer Symbiosis, 2 
.Managing Your Money (Meca 
Ventures), 390 

.Master Tracks PRO 4 (Passport 
Designs), 392 
Masterjuggler (AlSoft), 355 
Mavis Beacon Teaches Typing 
(Software Toolworks), 389 
megab)tes, 29 
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mcmo^^ 13, 91 

application programs, 187-189 
checking amout available while 
in MultiFinder, 292 
considering when buying 
application softw'are, 361 
determining amout available, 
187-188 

gaining more working memory' 
for MultiFinder, 293-294 
System 7, 301-303 
upgrades, 396, 401 
menu bar, 38 

Menu Blinking control, 230 
menus, 64, 80 

adjusting blinking rate 
confirming menu choice, 230 
Apple, 38, 70, 244 

About This Macintosh 
command, 301-303 
Finder, 187-188 
installing icons, 244-245 
missing menu items, 42 1 
removing icons, 244-245 
sorting items widiin, 
245-246 
Application, 79 

Hide Finder command, 80 
Hide Others command, 80 
Show All command, 80 
Balloon Help, 78 
Hdit, 38, 73-74 

Background command, 384 
Clear command, 74, 202, 
384 

Copy command, 74, 204, 
384 

Cut command, 74, 203, 384 
Delete command, 384 
New Card command, 383 
options when Scrapbook 
open, 218 
Past command, 204 
Paste command, 74, 384 
Select All command, 74 



Show Clipboard command, 
74 

Undo command, 74, 202 
ejecting disks, 97 
File, 25, 38, 70, 73 

Close command, 61, 72, 132 
Close Window' command, 
163 

Duplicate command, 31, 

50, 72, 135 
Fject command, 72 
Find Again command, 73, 
145 

Find command, 73, 143-150, 
153, 267-268 

Get Info command, 52-54, 
72, 127, 273-274, 293 
Make Alias command, 73, 
242-243, 271 

New Folder command, 30, 
71, 156-158 

New Stack command, 378 
New User command, 278 
Open command, 71, 128- 
130, 189 

Page Setup command, 72, 
191-193 

Print command, 72, 

195-199 

Print Directory command, 72 
Put Away command, 72 
Quit command, 190, 292, 
301 

Sharing command, 73, 
279-281 

Finder menus, 68 
Apple menu, 70 
Application menu, 79 
Balloon Help menu, 78 
Edit menu, 73-74 
File menu, 70, 73 
Label menu, 76 
Special menu, 77-78 
View menu, 74 
Go (Prev command), 384 
hierarchical, 67 



HyperCard, 363 
Label, 39, 76, 269-270 
Objects 

New' Background com- 
mand, 378-379 
New' Button command, 
380-383 

New' Field command, 379 
scrolling, 66 
Search, 150, 153 
selecting commands, 65, 68 
Special, 39, 77-78 

Clean Up command, 77 
Clean Up Window 
command, 163 
Empty' Trash command, 33, 
78, 138, 272 

Erase Disk command, 78 
Restart command, 78 
Set Startup command, 78, 
239, 242, 294-295 
Shut Down command, 36, 
78 

unavailable commands, 65 
View, 39, 74, 160, 163 
mice, 402 

Microphone II (Softw'are Ventures 
Inc.), 386 

Microsoft Word 4.0, 393 
document icon, 125 
modems, 401 

fax modems, 396, 402 
monitor stand, 407 
mounted disks, 98 
mouse, 12, 41 

adjusting speed/response time, 
232 

alternatives to, 396, 402-403 
clicking, 42 
connecting, 14 
double-clicking, 28, 44 
dragging, 42 
operating poorly, 418 
pointer, 25, 41 

freezing in place, 419 
shift-clicking, 43 
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Mouse control panel, 232 
moving 
icons, 42 

to another folder, 167 
windows, 59 
MulliFinder, 283-284 

checking available memor\\ 292 
DA Handler, 294 
gaining more working 
memory, 293-294 
installing, 284 
quitting programs, 292 
running desk accessories 
under, 294 
starting, 285 

multiple application at 
startup, 294-295 
programs, 287 

switching between programs, 
289-292 

versus Finder, 287 
multiple folders, closing, 165 
multitasking, 283 
System 6, 284 
System 7, 296 

music application programs, 181, 
360, 392 



N 



naming icons, 48-49 
nanoseconds, 11 
Navigator (CompuSen'c), 386 
nesting folders, 156, 164-165 
New Background command, 
378-379 

New Button command, 380-383 
New Card command. 383 
New Fields command, 379 
New Folder command, 30, 71, 
156-158 

New Stack command, 378 
New User command, 278 
Nisus (Paragon Computing), 394 
Norton Utilities (Symantec), 348, 
352 



Notepad desk accessory', 217 
NoteWriter 11 (Passport Designs), 
392 

NumberMaze (GreatWave 
Software), 389 



0 



Objects menu 

New Background command, 
378-379 

New Button command, 

380-383 

New Field command, 379 
off-line storage, 91 
OnCue (Opcode Systems), 392 
on-line services System software 
source, 340 

Open command, 71, 128-130, 189 
opening 

disk icons, 28 
documents, 126-132 
folders, 159, 169-171 
icons, 44 

multiple programs at startup, 
294-295 

supplied HyperCard stacks, 368 
optimization, disks, 347 
Optimizer, 118-120 
option drag key combination, 168 
option key, 82 



p 



padded carrying cases, 406 
Page Setup command, 72, 191-193 
Palo Alto Research Center (PARC), 2 
partitioning, 340 
Past command, 204 
Paste command, 74, 384 
pasting text, 204 
Perceive (Coda Music Sofnvare), 
392 

Persuasion (Aldus), 389 
Physics (Broderbund), 389 



Playroom (Broderbund Software), 
389 

Point of View (Scholastic Soft- 
ware), 389 
points, 319 

pop-up menus (Find window), 
145-150, 153 
PostScript 
printers, 405 

fonts on, 321-322 
printing method, 320 
pow'er 

cord, connecting, 14 
strips, 10 
supply, 13 

surge protectors, 10, 406 
PowerPoint (Microsoft), 389 
Practica Musica (Ars Nova 
Software), 392 
Prev command, 384 
previewing fonts in System 7, 327 
Print command, 72, 195-199 
Print Directory' command, 72 
printers, 396, 403-405 

choosing with Chooser desk 
accessory, 313-315 
connecting. 307 

AppleTalk printers, 3 10-3 1 1 
SCSI printers, 308-310 
serial printers, 308 
dot-matrix, 197, 404 
drivers, installing, 316-318 
fonts, 319 

expected, not printing, 420 
installing on System 6, 326 
removing on System 6, 326 
ImageWriters, 197 
options, 198-199 
inkjet, 404 
laser, 404 

LaserWriter options, 196 
non-PostScript, 405 
PostScript, 405 
printer drivers, 312 
resolution, 403 
special effects, 193-195 
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printing 

background, 328-332 
methods, 320-322 
with application programs, 
190-192, 195-199 
printer special effccLs, 
193-195 

Professional Composer (Mark of 
the Unicorn), 392 
programs 

application, see application 
programs 
backing up, 415 
freeware, 340 

hiding program windows in 
S>'stem 7, 300 
macros, 343-345, 356 
opening multiple programs at 
startup, 294-295 
quitting 

in MultiFinder, 292 
in System 7, 301 
running with System 7, 296 
shareware, 340 
starting 

with MultiFinder, 287 
with System 7, 296 
switching between 

with MultiFinder, 289-292 
with System 7, 298-300 
terminal emulation, 386 
protecting 

computer, 415-416 
Mac Classic, 9-11 
floppy disks, 96 
hard disks, 113-114 
icons, 54 

Publish It! Easy (Timeworks Inc.), 
389 

Put Away command, 72 
Puzzle desk accessory, 219-220 



Q 



QuarkXPress (Quark Inc.), 389 
Que Corporation, 427 



QuickDraw printing method, 
320-321 

Quicken (Intuit), 391 
QuicKe>'s II (CE Software), 357 
Quit command, 190, 292, 301 
quitting 

desk accessories, 213 
programs, 190 

in MultiFinder, 292 
in System 7, 301 
QWERlT-key's layout, 12 



R 



Rage of Insertion Point Blinking 
control, 229 
RAM cache, 235, 303 
see also memory 

Reader Rabbit (The Learning Co.), 
389 

Ready, Set, Go! (Letraset USA), 389 
rebuilding desktop, 4 16 
Redux (Microseeds Publishing, 
Inc.), 351 

removing fonts on System 6, 
323-326 
renaming 
aliiuses, 272 
floppy disks, 105 
folders, 158 
repeat rate (keys), 231 
replacing text, 205 
resolution (printers), 403 
Restart command, 78 
return key, 82 

Rin (Radio Frequency Interfer- 
ence), 10 
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SAM (Symantec Corporation), 356 
Sargon 4 (Spinnaker), 390 
SAT packages 

(Spinnaker Educational Software), 
389 

(StudyWare), 389 



saving documents, 134-135 
scanners, 396, 405 
Scrapbook desk accessor)', 
218-219 
screens, 12 

dark, correcting, 416 
fonts, 319 

installing on System 6, 
323-325 

removing from System 6, 
325 

scripting, 386 

features (HyperCard), 376 
scripts, 362 
scroll 

bars, inactive, 62 
box, 64 
scrolling 

continuously, 63 
menus, 66 
window's, 62 
SCSI, 113, 398 
hard disks, 113 
printers, 308-310 
choosing, 315 
SCSI printer hookup, 307 
Search menu, 150, 153 
searching for 

documents, 139-153 
files, 350 
icons, 267-268 
seek time, 399 
Select All command, 74 
serial printers 
choosing, 313 
connecting, 308 
hookup, 307 

Set Startup command, 78, 239, 
242, 294-295 
sharew'are programs, 340 
Sharing command, 73, 279-281 
Shift key, 81 
shift-clicking, 43 
Show' All command, 80 
Show Clipboard command, 74 
Shut Dow'n command, 36, 78 
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shutting down Mac Classic, 36 
signatures (docnjuicnis), 127 
silicon chips, 91 
Silverlining (La Cie Ltd.), 348 
SIMMs (single in-line memory 
modules), 401 

single-sided floppy disks, 92-94 
Sketchpad program, 2 
small bomb dialog box, 418-419 
Small Computer System Interface, 
see SCSI 

Smalltalk computer language, 2 
SmartCom 11 (Hayes .Microcom- 
puter Products), 386 
softw'are, see programs 
sorting 

items wathin Apple menu, 
245-246 

labeled icons, 266 
Sound control panel, 227-228 
sound-input devices, 396, 406 
sounds, 236 

Alert sound, 236-237 
speaker volume, 227-228 
special 

characters, viewing, 84-85 
effects with printers, 193-195 
Special menu, 39, 77-78 
Clean Up command, 77 
Clean Up Window command, 
163 

Empty Trash command, 78, 
138, 272 

Erase Disk command, 78 
Restart command, 78 
Set Startup command, 78, 239, 
242, 294-295 

Shut Down command, 36, 78 
spikes, 10 

spreadsheet softw’are, 360, 392 
stacks 
adding 

bunons, 380-383 
cards, 383 
fields, 379 
information, 383 



creating, 376-378 

background, 378-379 
editing, 384-385 

Start-up Items folder aliases, 274 
starting 

application programs, 189 
desk accessories, 212 
file sharing, 276-277 
INITs, 257 
Mac Classic, 23, 26 
MultiFinder, 285 
programs 

with MultiFinder, 287 
with System 7, 296 
Startup Device control panel, 233 
Startup Disk 
creating, 14, 17 
icon, 25 

Startup Items folder, configuring 
for S>'stem 7, 304-305 
stationery, 125 

changing documents into 
stationery pads, 153, 156 
sticky keys feature, 86 
Sticky Keys icon, 87 
Studio/T (Electronic Arts), 391 
Stuflit Classic shareware (Aladdin 
Systems), 348 

Style menu (HyperCard), 367 
suitca.se icon, 206 
Suitcase II (Fifth Generation 
System.s), 355 

SUM II (Symantec Corporation), 
348, 351-352 
SuperDrives, 12, 93 
SuperPaint (Silicon Beach), 391 
System 

Additions disk, 14 
lixtensions, see IN FFs 
Folder 

copying floppy disks 
containing, 107-109 
window, 58-59 
icons, 48 

.software, 337, 346-347 
checking, 105-106 



commercial System 
software sources, 340 
documents created by, 124 
fonts, 353-354 
installing, 14, 17-21 
sources, 340 
Startup disk, 14-15 
switching 

between programs, 289-292 
with System 7, 298-300 
Sutherland, Ivan, 2 
System 6 

fonts available, 341-342 
installing fonts, 323-326 
multitasking, 284 
removing desk accessories, 210 
removing fonts, 323-326 
versus System 7, 6, 338-339 
System 7 

adjusting memor>' usage, 303 
Apple menu, 244-246 
checking available memory, 
301-303 

configuring Startup Items 
folder, 304-305 

converting desk accessories to, 
210-212 

copying icons in background, 
303-304 

direct support, 423 
folders, 172-175 
fonts available, 342-343 
hiding program windows, 300 
icon, 6 
installing, 21 
installing fonts, 326-327 
multitasking, 296 
previewing fonts, 327 
quitting programs, 301 
running programs w4th, 296 
switching between programs, 
298-300 

System E-xtensions, see I.NlTs 
upgrading to, 409-410 
versus System 6, 6, 338-339 
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T 

template documents, 153, 156 
Tempo II Plus (Affinity 
Microsystems), 357 
terminal emulation programs, 386 
termination, 398 
numbers, 309 
Tetris (Holob>te), 390 
text 

copying, 204 
cutting, 203 
deleting, 202 
inserting, 200-201 
pasting, 204 
replacing, 205 
selecting, 201 

This is not a Macintosh disk, error 
message, 421 

time and date, setting, 226-227 

title bars, 28 

toggles, 174 

touch screens, 403 

TouchBase (After Hours), 388 

trackballs, 403 

tracks, 94 

translator files, 345 
Trash icon, 33, 40, 138 
deleting folders, 158 
ejecting disks, 97 
emptying, 57 
retrieving items from, 56 
TrueType 
fonts, 319 

on PostScript printers, 322 
printers 

fonts on, 322 
printing method, 320 
'lype 1 fonts, 354 
Type 3 fonts, 354 

Type! (Broderbund Software), 389 
typeface, 319 

TypeStyler (Broderbund), 355 
typical response time, 1 1 



u 

unavailable commands, 65 
Undo command, 74, 202 
uninterruptable power supply, 
406 

unlocking 

application programs, 186 
documents, 138-139 
upgrading to System 7, 409-410 
user group System software 
source, 340 
user groups, 425 
users (file sharing), 278-279 
utilities 

Pont/DA Mover, 206-212 
managing INITs, 257 
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View menu, 39, 74, 160, 163 
viewing folders, 160, 163 
Views control panel, 258 
font displayed, changing, 
259-260 

icon grid, changing, 261-262 
list views, changing, 262-265 
Virex (Microcom), 356 
viruses, 120-122, 416 
protection from, 355 
ainning to remove incompat- 
ibility' problems, 256 
Voice Link (Articulate Systems), 
406 

Voice Navigator II (Articulate 
Systems), 406 

Voyages (Carina Software), 389 



w-z 



Welltris (Holobyie), 390 
WTiere in Time is Carmen 
Sandiego? (Broderbund 
Softw’are), 389 

WhiteKnight (FreeSoft Company), 
386 

windows 
closing, 61 
moving, 59 
scrolling, 62 
sizing, 60 

System Folder, 58-59 
word processor application 
programs, 181, 361, 393 
WordPerfect (WordPerfect Corp), 
394 

work area (desktop), 38 
Works (Microsoft), 393 
wTist pads, 407 

Write Once Read Many (WORM) 
drive, 400 

write-protecting disks, see locking 
disks 

W'riteNow (T.^Maker), 393 
X-Y Position Indicator for a 
Display System, 2 
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Free Catalog! 



Mail us this regislrafion form today, 
and we’ll send you a free catalog 
featuring Que’s complete line of 
best-selling books. 

\.inK 



SjriK 



Tiilc 

Photv 1 I 



C'ointHtnv 

.ViJtCNN 



rn» 



Suic ^ 



Please check the appropnate answers: 

I . Where did you buy your Que book? 
Q Bookstore (name: ) 

□ Computer store (name: ) 

□ Catalog (name: ) 

□ Direct from Que 

□ Other: 



2. How many computer books do you 
buy a year? 

□ I or less 

□ 2-5 

□ 6-10 

□ More than 10 

5. How many Que books do you own? 

□ I 

□ 2-5 

□ 6-10 

□ More than 10 

4. How long have you been using 
this software? 

□ Less than 6 months 

□ 6 months to I year 
n I -3 years 

□ More than 3 years 

5. What influenced your purchase 
of this Que book? 

□ Personal recommendation 

□ Advertisement 

□ In-store display 

□ Price 

□ Que catalog 

□ Que mailing 

□ Que’s reputation 

□ Other: 

Que 



6. How would you rate the overall 
content of the book? 

□ Very good 

□ Good 

□ Satisfactory 

□ Poor 

7. What do you like about this 
Que book? 



8. What do you like least about this 
Que book? 



9. Did you buy this book with your 
personal funds? 

□ Yes □ No 

10. Please feel free to list any other 
comments you may have about 
this Que book. 



Order Ibur Que Books Today! 



SU..K Method of Payment: 

Till.- Check □ (Please enclose in envelope, i 

(...rp,,.. Charge My: VIS.A □ MasterCard □ 

c .u ^ American Express □ 
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Oijfco # 
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Order No. 


Title 


Qiy. 


Price 
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You can FAX your order to 1-3 17-573-2583. Or call 1-800-428-5331, ext. ORDR to order direct. Subtotal 

Please add $2.50 per lille for shipping and handling. Shipping & Handling 

Total 
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QUO’S 



mflc* Classic 






Now you can put Classic results on command with 
Que’s Mac Classic Soo/d This complete beginner’s 
tutorial and reference takes you inside the Mac 
Classic so you can get more out of it. 

All the essentials are covered. After clear installation 
and set up instructions, you learn step-by-step how 
to navigate the Mac’s functional and friendly inter- 
face. You are shown the basics of the Macintosh 
desktop, mouse, windows, and menus— and then 
discover how to put the Mac to work. Que’s Mac 
Classic Book explores the basics of installing and 
using different software packages and taiioring your 
Mac to suit your needs. As you advance, you learn 
to tackle such jobs as using multitasking, setting up 
and installing a printer, and adding fonts to your sys- 
tem. Plus, the book devotes an entire section to the 
best software and hardware available. Excellent 
advice enables you to consider the options and 
lets you choose which software is best for your 
Mac Classic. 

Great Macintosh performance is fast and easy with 
Que’s Mac Classic Book\ 
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